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MARYLAND'S  HISTORICAL   PAINTER,  FRANK  B.  MAYER. 


BV  HENRY  C.  HOPKINS  IN  "  DIXIE." 


.\RYLANl).  that  has  contributed 
so  freiierously  to  the  political 
and  literary  develoi>nient  of  this 
country,  has  in  no  less  a  defjree 
assisted  in  the  evolution  of  na- 
tive art.  From  the  settlement 
of  the  colony  to  the  present 
day,  her  people  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  elegance 
and  taste,  and  every  decade  has 
produced  a  name  that  has  won 
its  way  to  national  recognition.  The  sump- 
tuousness  of  the  colonial  life, — which  was 
housed  in  mansions,  instructed  by  the  best 
English  models,  waited  on  by  slaves,  and 


amused  by  the  highest  art  the  theatre  then 
afforded,  has  jilainly  left  its  imjiress  on 
the  minds  of  succeeding  generations.  In 
whatever  proceeds  from  Maryland  is  seen 
that  largeness  of  conception,  fullness  of 
design,  in  either  mental  or  material  effort, 
that  evidences  the  generosity  and  freedom 
that  have  always  distinguished  her  mode  of 
life. 

Successively  has  each  stage  of  American 
development  received  signal  encouragement 
through  the  brains  and  hands  of  her  people. 
When  life  became  the  price  of  indepen- 
dence, lives  were  sacrificed  with  the  same 
grace  with  which  they  had  been  lived,  and 
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when  political  science  was  fairly  exhausted 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  government  that 
presented  new  and  unsolved  problems,  many 
of  its  most  serious  difficulties  were  over- 
come by  her  men  of  law. 

In  the  growth  of  American  art, — which 
gave  the  iirst  strong  evidence  of  existence 
immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  period, 
— Maryland  has  held  an  honorable,  if  not 
a  foremost,  position. 

But,  strange  to  say,  of  all  the  men  who, 
by  means  of  their  art,  have  added  some- 


of  both  the  artistic  and  the  practical  sides 
of  colonial  life  constitutes  him  an  authority 
of  recognized  worth. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  born  in  Baltimore  of 
parentage  combining  the  traits  of  the  South 
of  (iermany  and  the  North  of  Ireland, 
people  who  from  their  first  I'esidence  took 
a  solid  and  recognized  standing  in  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  city.  He  early  showed 
a  keen  perception  of  color  and  form  and  a 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  A  love  for 
mechanics  developed  with  the  study  of  art, 
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what  to  the  fame  of  their  native  state,  but 
one  has  sought  to  preserve  the  charming 
and  varied  historical  life  and  scenes  with 
which  she  is  so  richly  endowed. 

As  regretable  as  this  may  be,  no  one 
has  depicted  colonial  life  with  truer  sym- 
jiathy  or  approached  the  task  more  fully 
prepared  than  Frank  B.  Mayer,  the  artist 
who  for  over  thirty  years  has  striven  to 
rouse  the  people  of  his  state  to  an  appre- 
ciative recognition  of  the  beauties  of  history 
that  surround  them.  He  has  succeeded  in 
many  instances,  for  his  intimate  knowledge 


but  the  latter  obtained  the  mastery  under 
the  tuition  of  Alfred  J.  Miller,  whose  pro- 
minence as  an  artist,  and  kindly  qualities, 
had  grouped  around  him  a  number  of 
devoted  pupils.  Mr.  Miller's  training  in  the 
French  school  of  1830  and  his  subsequent 
experience  as  artist  of  the  expedition  of 
Sir  W.  C.  Stewart  in  the  then  "Far  West," 
gave  him  great  advantages  as  a  teacher 
and  a  leader  in  historical  art.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  a  teacher  by  Ernest  Fischer,  a 
thoroughly  educated  artist  of  the  Ant- 
werp and  Dresden  schools,  who,  during  his 
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residence  in  Baltimore,  gave  instruction  to 
numerous  students. 

Of  these  Mr.  Mayer  was  one,  and  while 
acting  as  librarian  of  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Soc'ifty  he  made  the  illustrations  for 
the  works  of  his  uncle,  t"ol.  lirantz  Mayer, 
on  .Mexico  and  for  the  "Twenty  Years  of 
an  .\frican  Slaver."  The  result  of  his  labor 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  cherished 
wish  of  actual  acquaintance  with  our  ab- 
origines and  as  a  traveler  to  know  his  own 
country.     \  summer  spent  among  the  Da- 


Thunder  Dance,"  two  pictures  founded  on 
these  drawings,  have  been  engraved  for  the 
United  States  Dovernment.  .After  attend- 
ing the  treaties  of  Traverse  de  Sioux  and 
.Mendiita,  which  preluded  the  departure  of 
the  last  red  man  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississip])i  (Mechasibil,  an  extended  tour, 
iiicluiling  the  Mammoth  ("aveand  .Mackinaw, 
followed,  and  [jroved  an  object  lesson  in 
home  scenery  and  humanity. 

In  the  interval  between  the  instructions 
of  Miller  and  Fischer,  Mr.  Mayer  was  em- 
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kota  Indians,  as  one  of  the  party  accom- 
panying the  Commissioners  of  the  <  iovern- 
ment  who  were  to  make  the  treaties  which 
created  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas.  offered  a  rare  opjiortunity  to  ob- 
serve ceremonies  and  scenes  which  ordina- 
rily took  place  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
to  see  many  types  of  the  Indian  collected 
in  an  impurtant  council.  The  artist,  with 
ever-busy  pencil,  filled  sketch  book  and  jour- 
nal, which  are  already  valuable  as  unique 
records  of  a  rapidly  disai)pearing  race. 
"The    Feast    of    iMondawmin"    and    "The 


|)loyed  by  a  Philadelphia  publisher  in  draw- 
ings on  wood,  illustrative  of  scenes  in  the 
then  recent  war  with  Mexico,  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  his  work  by  a  litho- 
graphic composition  of  the  charge  of  "Cap- 
tain ilay  at  the  liattle  nf  Kesaca  de  la 
Palme."  While  at  work  in  Philadelphia  he 
passed  his  evi-nings  in  the  life-school  of 
the  Pennsylvania  -Academy  of  .Arts  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  human  form 
and  action,  lie  now  resumed  the  use  of 
the  crayon  in  making  portraits,  notably 
those  of  Chief  .lustice  Taney,  Chief  .Tustice- 
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Tjegrand  of  Marylanil,  McMahon,  W.  II.  Col- 
lins and  others,  and  bcjijan  the  practice  of 
oil  in  pictures  of  caliinet  sizes,  either  as 
scenes  of  familiar  life  ur  in  sulijects  of  his- 
toric tendency  clothed  in  the  pictures(iue 
dress  of  the  last  century,  an  anticii)ation 
of  the  present  interest  in  our  colonial  life. 
Of  these  the  picture  in  the  ("orcuran  (Jal- 
lery,  "Doing  and  Dreaming,"  "Indepen- 
dence," "The  Violinist,"  "Flato,"  Henry  ("lav 
as  "The  Hill  Hoy  of  the  Slashe.s,"  and  "The 
Open  Gate,"  are  examples,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  historic  illustnition  the  artist  found 


which  town  is  interesting  because  of  its 
association  with  the  reliable  records  of  the 
Karon  Munchausen.  The  artist  [irotitcd  by 
the  ()ii[)orlunities  afl'orded  l)y  ids  captain's 
familiarity  with  the  Hollanders,  for  the 
Statfords,  father,  son  and  grandson,  had 
sailed  ships  from  Baltimore  in  that  trade 
and  were  in  a  measure  adopted  citizens  of 
15atavia.  The  success  of  the  artist's  com- 
mercial venture  in  the  way  of  tobacco  was 
no  hindrance  to  his  enjoyment  of  the 
galleries  of  Rotterdam,  .Amsterdam  and 
Hague,  nor  of  the  hospitality  of  the  con- 
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not  only  a  congenial  field,  but  his  true 
work  subsequently  developed  in  more  im- 
portant works  executed  either  in  Paris  or 
in  his  present  studio  in  Annajiolis. 

The  cabin  of  the  shij)  Casilda  of  Balti- 
more, at  sea,  during  a  voyage  from  this 
port  to  Rotterdam,  furnished  Mr.  Mayer 
with  a  subject  for  one  of  his  pictures,  as 
well  as  nautical  scenes,  such  as  "The  Look- 
out" and  "Splicing  a  Hawser,"  the  result  of 
material  gathered  at  sea  while  a  passenger 
on  the  Casilda  in  1S62.  His  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Europe  was  made  in  the  quaint 
old  seaport   of   Helvoetslius,   in   Holland, 


signees  of  the  Casilda.  The  marked  peculi- 
arities of  Holland  and  the  riches  of  her 
art  treasures  were  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression.  Antwerp  proved  not  less 
interesting,  and  Lille  was  so  attractive  that 
the  artist  remained  there  for  a  while,  but 
soon  pushed  on  to  Paris,  where,  suddenly, 
he  came  into  a  world  of  different  character 
and  essentially  modern. 

In  Paris  Mr.  Mayer  entered  the  atelier 
of  Cleyre,  the  foremost  exponent  of  classic 
purity  and  precision,  and  found  a  friend  and 
adviser  in  l'>rion,  the  Alsatian  artist,  noted 
for  his  fullness  of  design,  richness  of  color 
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and  effect  and  sincerity  of  purpose  and  sen- 
timent. The  facilities  which  Paris  affords 
for  the  execution  of  worlvs  of  art  and  the 
liberalizing  influence  which  the  exhibition 
of  every  style  of  excellence  produces  incited 
the  exertions  of  the  artist  and  resulted  in 
the  favorable  reception  at  the  annual  salons 
of  Mr.  Mayer's  work,  figure  subjects,  in 
treatment  based  on  the  style  of  Meissonier, 
but  varied  in  their  selection,  as  shown  in 
"Pascal,"  "The  Attic  Philosopher,"  "The 
Jester,"  "The  Nineteenth  Century,"  "The 


downfall  in  the  surrender  of  Sedan  in  1870. 
The  artist  shared  the  privations  and 
anxieties  incident  to  life  in  a  besieged  city 
encircled  by  perpetual  combats  and  the  cer- 
tain doom  of  eventual  conquest.  Reduced 
to  a  small  allowance  of  food  per  day,  aug- 
mented by  occasional  supplements  of  horse 
flesh,  disguised  or  embellished  with  artistic 
cooking;  without  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  the  routine  of  a  non-combat- 
ant varied  by  witnessing  the  cannonades 
and  combats  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  he 
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Boar's  Head,"  and  "The  Savoy  Tailor." 
Several  summers  and  parts  of  winters  were 
passed  by  Mr.  Mayer  in  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  region  of  Savoy  in  the  higher 
Alpine  villages.  A  visit  also  to  relatives 
in  Wurtemberg,  whose  dwelling  lay  within 
the  shadow  of  one  of  Germany's  greatest 
cathedrals,  surrounded  by  mediaeval  gables, 
was  enjoyed  as  a  realization  of  romance. 
The  last  days  of  the  Empire  were  seen 
in  the  spectacular  glory  of  the  exhibition 
of  1867,  with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
as  the  guests   of  France,  followed  by  its 


availed  himself  of  the  last  opportunity  af- 
forded by  diplomatic  negotiations  to  leave 
the  beleaguered  city  in  company  with  a 
brother  artist,  a  Herald  correspondent  and 
two  friends. 

They  had  purchased  a  landau  and  two 
horses  and  joined  the  procession  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Russians  who  entered  the  German 
lines,  and  diverging  at  Versailles,  sought 
different  routes  to  their  destinations.  Un- 
der safe  conduct  the  party  of  the  landau 
were  directed  to  reach  Belgium  by  passing 
from  post  to  post  of  the  invading  army. 
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The  journey  amid  the  realities  of  war, 
but  through  a  picturcsiiue  country,  was 
replete  with  incident,  thoujjh  not  devoid  of 
danger,  the  party  being  exposed  on  one 
occasion  to  the  tire  of  a  French  battery 
and  again  menaced  by  the  danger  of  law- 
less "franctireurs"  or  freebooters.  Sedan 
and  its  battletield,  the  ancient  cities  of 
Rethel  and  Uht-ims,  and,  after  passing  into 
Belgium,  the  Forest  of  Ardennes  and  the 
old  castle  of  (Jodfrey  de  Houillon,  were 
visited.  Through  Dinant  and  Namur  the 
party  reached  lirussels  and  thence,  after  a 
stay  in  Antwerp,  renewing  former  pleasant 


magazines  and  in  the  pictures  he  has  pro- 
duced. Of  these  the  more  important  are: 
"My  Lady's  Visit,"  or  "  Annajiolis  in  ITf)!);" 
"The  Founders  of  the  Haltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,"  in  the  Directors'  hall  of  the  com- 
l>any;  "The  Planting  of  the  Colony  of  Mary- 
lan(i,"  recently  purchased  by  the  State;  and 
numerous  smaller  works  of  great  interest 
and  technical  excellence.  A  number  of 
the.se  paintings  have  been  engraved.  At 
the  Centennial  of  187G,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Mayer  was  awarded  the  medal  and 
di])loma  for  figure  painting,  in  which  he  has 
made  his  greatest  successes.     Many  of  the 
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impressions  of  the  City  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyke,  the  artist  reached  London. 

Since  his  return  from  Europe  Mr.  Mayer 
has  resided  chiefly  in  .\nnapolis,  where  one 
of  its  old  houses  serves  him  as  a  workroom, 
and  from  its  many  windows  commands  on 
all  sides  the  ever-varying  views  of  clouil, 
city  and  water,  an  advantage  and  luxury 
unattainalile  in  the  midst  of  our  commer- 
cial metrojiolis  and  dear  to  the  artist  as  a 
constant  school  of  instruction. 

Ilis  aim  has  been  the  illustration  of 
Maryland  life  and  history,  and  he  has  used 
brush,  ])encil  and  pen  in  contributions  to 


artist's  recent  works  are  included  in  the 
collection  of  the  Crescent  Club  of  I'alti- 
more,  among  them  several  figure  studies  of 
uncommon  grace,  and  the  large  paintings, 
"St.  Tammany,"  "The  Marching  Poorest," 
and  "Portrait  of  Capt.  Cornwallys,"  the 
first  two  of  which  are  extremely  interesting 
subjects  drawn  from  Indian  life,  executed 
in  strong  color  and  very  original  in  treat- 
ment. 

.\s  a  valuable  record  of  the  Sesijui-Cen- 
tennial  of  his  native  city,  the  artist  illus- 
trated the  memorial  volume  with  sixteen 
outline     designs,    giving     the     prominent 
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features  of  the  great  procession.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Cecilius  Calvert, 
presented  by  J.  H.  Rieman,  Esq.  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Museum ;  Mayor  Latrobe,  in  the  City 
Hall  of  Baltimore :  and  Dr.  James  Hall, 
Governor  of  Liberia,  which  was  sent  to 
Africa.  Mr.  Mayer  painted  the  Coat-of- 
Arms  of  Maryland  which  hangs  in  the  hall 
of  the  Commercial  and  Flour  Exchange  of 
Baltimore,  and  also  made  the  designs  for 
the  proposed  further  decoration  of  the  hall. 
One  of  his  most  popular  paintings  is 
"Seventy-Six,"  or  "The  Continentals,"  which 


is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  reproduced  in  many 
forms  and  is  considered  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative pictures  of  the  period  of  which  it 
treats. 

"The  Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stuart,"  a 
memorable  event  in  the  Colonial  history  of 
Annapolis,  is  the  subject  of  the  artist's 
latest  important  work.  It  was  acquired  by 
the  State  very  soon  after  its  completion, 
and  now  hangs  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
as  a  companion  to  the  large  canvas,  "The 
Planting  of  the  Colony  of  Maryland." 


Painted  by 
F.  B.  Mayer. 


By 

Courtesy 
of  "Dixie,'^ 


■The  Planting  of  the  Colony  of  Maryland.' 


Editor's  Note; — In  1891  Mr.  Mayer  finished  one  of  his  most  famous  historical  paintings,  entitled  : 
"  The  Founders  of  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,"  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  article.  The  painting 
now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Directors'  Room  of  this  Company  in  Baltimore.  In  it  are  the  portraits  of  twenty- 
nine  of  Maryland's  renowned  sons;  each  figure  being  an  exact  copy  of  the  best  portrait  of  the  subject  repre- 
sented, in  existence  at  the  time  the  work  was  executed.  These  great  men  are  gathered  together  in  an 
allegorical  picture,  attired  in  the  fashions  of  their  day.  This  painting  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  artistic 
merit,  but  for  the  national  prominence  of  the  men  who  appear  in  the  group. 


FROM   STAGE-COACH   TO  RAILROAD. 


BY    El.IIlU  S.    Rll.KY. 


T( )  meet  the  objections  of  the  inconven- 
ience of  travel  to  the  "antient  and 
chief  seat  of  frovernment,"  the  alarmed 
citizens  of  St.  Mary's  City,  in  1<)91,  when 
they  learned,  with  dismay,  that  an  effort 
was  on  hand  to  remove  the  capital  from 
their  town  to  Annapolis,  offered  to  jjrovide 
as  soon  as  possible  "a  coach  or  caravan,  or 
both,  to  go  at  all  times  of  ])ublic  meeting 
of  As.semblies  and  Provincial  Courts,  and 
so  forth,  every  day,  daily,  between  St. 
Mary's  and  Patuxent  Uiver,  and  at  all  other 
times  once  a  week,  and  also  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  dozen  horses  at  least, 
with  suitable  furniture  for  any  person  or 
persons  having  occasion  to  ride  post  or 
otherwise,  with  or  without  a  guide,  to  any 
port  of  the  province  of  the  Western  shore." 
The  Maryland  "statesmen"  of  that 
period  had  decreed  that  no  offers  of  coach 
or  inducements  of  caravan  would  move  them 
from  the  pre-determined  resolution  to 
change  the  capital.  They  added  insult  to 
injury  by  replying  to  this  generous  and  en- 
terprising offer:  "The  petitioners  offer 
faire  as  they  have  done  formerly,  but  never 
yet  performed  any,  and  this  house  believes 
that  the  Cenerall  welfare  of  the  province 
ought  to  take  place  of  that  sugar  plum  of 
all  the  Mayor's  Coaches,  who  as  yet  has  not 
one."  So  the  expeditious  "  Stage  Line 
from  St.  Mary's  to  Annapolis  and  other 
Cities  and  Ports  of  the  Western  Shore  of 
Maryland,"  was  not  established. 

The  Legislature  had  early  made  provi- 
sion for  public  travel  by  establishing  a  ferry 
in  every  county  in  the  State  except  Kent 
(1()5S).  Each  county  bore  the  expense  of 
its  local  ferry.  In  1()G4  an  act  was  passed 
compelling  the  counties  adjacent  to  estab- 
lish ferries  over  St.  (Jeorge's,  Wicomico 
and  Patuxent  Rivers. 

The  Assembly  was  hardly  seated  at  its 
new  capital,  1()95,  then  "the  Town  and  Port 
of  .\nn-.\rundel,"  now  Annapolis,  before  it 
voted  "  that  a  publique  ferry  be  kept  upon 
Severn  River  at  .Annapolis,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  publi(iue."  .\llen  Robinett 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  ferry  and  was 
required  to  reside  at  .\nnapolis,  and  for  his 
services  was  paid  !  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
out  of  the  public  revenues.    This  ferry  was 


maintained,  steam  being  the  motor  power, 

from  about  ISCO  to  1887,  when  it  was  sup- 
planted by  a  bridge. 

The  Express  was  an  early  colonial  device 
for  getting  public  despatches  throughout 
the  colony.  The  Mari/lund  Gazette  of  .July 
19,  174.5,  notes  the  arrival  of  "an  Express 
from  (lovernor  Shirley  at  Boston,  to  his 
excellency,  the  Governor  here,  with  the 
agreeable  News  of  the  Reduction  of  Louis- 
burg  by  the  New  England  Forces,  with  the 
-Assistance  of  the  English  Fleet  under  the 
truly  honoral>le  Commodore  Warren." 

The  express  was  a  fleet  and  often- 
changed  relay  of  horses.  The  ferry  boat 
was  a  stable  institution  of  travel  in  early 
Maryland,  and  in  1751,  March  6th,  one 
Samuel  Middleton,  in  the  Gazette,  of  An- 
napolis, "gives  notice  to  the  public  That 
he  now  keeps  good  Boats  and  skillful  Hands 
for  cro.ssing  the  Pay,  in  all  Weathi-rs,  with 
Passengers,  Horses  or  Carriages,  where  all 
Centlemen  and  others  may  meet  with  con- 
stant -Attendance  and  Kind  Psage."  As  Mr. 
-Middleton  did  not  restrict  his  attentions 
and  kindness  to  gentlemen  only  but  con- 
ferred them  to  "others,"  he  had  another 
side  to  his  business,  adding  to  his  ferry 
schedule  "Thurlington's  Balsam  of  Life, 
Stoughton's  Bitters,  West  India  rum,  mo- 
lasses and  sugar  by  the  hogshead,  choco- 
late, long  L(mdon  pipes  by  the  box  or  gross, 
and  slop.s,  to  be  sold  very  cheap,  by  Samuel 
Middleton,  at  his  house  on  the  dock  in  -An- 
napolis." -A  fine  old  brick  house  in  which 
the  Middletons  lived  and  carried  on  busi- 
ness still  stands  "on  the  dock  at  An- 
napolis." 

On  July  Rl,  10.51,  a  more  ambitious 
traveling  notice  is  given  in  this  same  pio- 
neer of  Maryland  journalism.  With  the 
fine  cut  of  a  three-masted  ship  in  the  left 
hand  corner,  the  advertisement  reads: 

"  For  London,  the  ship  Charming  Mollie, 
-James  Creagh.  commander;  takes  in  Tobacco 
at  Seven  Pounds  Sterling  per  ton,  consigned 
to  Mr.  Peter  Fearon,  -Merchant,  in  London, 
and  will  certainly  sail  by  the  last  of  -Aug- 
ust, having  now  on  board  upwards  <if  eighty 
Hogsheads.  -\ny  Centlemen  that  are  in- 
clined to  Freight  or  go  as  Passengers  may 
know    the    terms    by    apjtlying   to   .lames 
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Creagh,  on  board  the  said  ship,  at  the  Head 
of  Severn." 

Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  as  early  as  April 
26,  1754,  announced  in  the  Gazette  that 
Boats  could  be  had  at  his  house  at  Nanje- 
moy,  on  the  Potomac,  for  passage  to  Vir- 
ginia, for  those  "  who  were  free  to  go." 

The  delights  of  stage  coach  traveling 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
that  part  of  the  world  called  Virginia,  is 
set  forth  in  the  Gazette  of  October  13, 1757, 
hy  the  author  of  "The  Little  Book,"  thus: 

"  To  see  my  Friends  some  Distance  out  of  Town. 
In  the  Stage-Coach  I  took  a  Passage  down; 
Our  furious  Driver  admits  no  delay. 
Hurrying  his  Cattle  too,  before  'twas  Day. 
From  pleasing  slumbers,  half  awake,  I  rise; 
OeUa  's  forever  present  to  these  Eyes; 
Udiii,  throughout  my  Life  one  constant  Theme, 
Of  her  I  sleeping  or  I  waking  dream. 
From  this  blest  Vision  was  I  snaeht  away. 
To  suffer  more  than  I  find  Words  to  say; 
The  Travellers  were  met,  and  'twi.xt  a  Brace 
Of  fat  old  Dames  I  squeez'd  into  my  Place; 
A  Matron,  with  a  Child,  on  t'other  Side, 
A  sergeant  too,  with  more  than  decent  Pride. 
Was  seated;  to  compleat  the  rueful  Scene. 
A  Vintner  cramm'd  his  bloated  Carcass  in. 
Condemn'd  in  such  Society  to  go, 
What  Pen,  what  Pencil,  can  describe  my  Woe? 
lldiliirtli'x  creating  Hand  must  Life  supply. 
Or  the  sad  Story,  with  this  Verse,  shall  die. 
And,  buried  on  Obli\'ion's  Sable  Coast, 
The  Martyr  in  the  Poet  will  be  lost. 
A  Fit  of  Coughing  one  old  Lady  shook. 
At  which  a  Fit  of  Scolding  t'other  took. 
The  Soldier  swore,  to  prove  his  dauntless  Heart. 
Young  Master  puk'd,  and  gave  us  all  a  Part. 
The  Vintner's  Lungs  as  filthy  Pulfs  bestow, 
As  shameless  Clowns  emit,  with  lifted  Toe. 
When  they  the  downward  Blast  in  Triumph  push; 
Doing  Deeds  to  make  a  modest  Heathen  blush. 
If  one  was  sure  in  each  Stage-Coach  to  meet 
A  Company  so  sociable,  so  sweet. 
Ere  I  would  trouble  them  again  with  mine. 
Instead  of  riding  One  Mile.  I'd  walk  Nine." 

The  Royal  Blue  has  modified  the  condi- 
tions of  public  travel  mightily  since  the 
day  the  colonial  poet  sung  the  ills  of  stage 
coach  company;  but  no  improvements  have 
been  able  to  settle  the  question  of  stray 
parcels.  It  troubled  the  colonial  expres.s- 
men  as  it  does  the  modern  carrier.  An 
anonymous  advertiser  on  May  18,  1758, 
announces  that — "Some  Time  in  December 
last,  a  Barrel  of  Pepper,  without  any  Mark 
or  Direction,  was  sent  by  the  Stages  from 
Philadelphia  to  Annapolis,  and  returned  from 
thence  to  Sassafras,  as  no  owner  could  be 
found  for  it.  The  Owner  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  apply  to  the  Master  of  the  Sas- 
safras Stage  Boat  for  the  said  Barrel,  and 
pay  him  the  Charges  thereon,  and  the 
Charge  of  this  Advertisement." 


There  was  ample  provision  along  the 
routes  of  ve  stage  coaches  for  "  Man  and 
Beast." 

January  20,  1757,  a  colonial  landlord 
sets  forth  by  public  advertisement,  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  house  in  this  manner: 

"  Roderick  Chevne,  At  the  Sign  of  the 
WHITE  HORSES,  in  Baltimore  e'ounty.  Is 
removed,  from  the  old  House  he  formerly 
lived  in,  to  a  very  good,  commodious,  new 
Stone-House,  two  Stories  High,  consisting 
of  several  Rooms  well  furnished,  where  he 
now  keeps  Tavern,  being  at  a  small  Dis- 
tance North  from  the  Nottingham  Iron 
Works,  (usually  called  Mr.  Lawson's  Works,) 
on  the  Post-Road  from  Philadelphia  to  An- 
napolis, and  is  a  very  good  Stage  to  call 
and  bait  at,  being  nearly  half  Way  between 
the  sign  of  the  Black-Horse,  at  the  Head  of 
Bush-River  and  Baltimoretown;  where  all 
Travellers  and  Others  may  depend  on  good 
Entertainment  and  Lodging,  Provender  for 
Horses,  i&c.  and  every  other  way  civilly 
used." 

The  towns  were  not  the  only  places 
that  set  up  ferries,  but  Nicholas  Clouds,  as 
early  as  1747,  "kept  boats  and  hands  at 
Broad  Creek,  on  Kent  Island,  to  cross  the 
Bay  to  Annapolis  with  gentlemen  and  their 
horses,  and  likewise  from  Annapolis  to 
Kent  Island."  This  ferry  that  united  the 
two  shores  was  between  eight  and  ten  miles 
in  its  course. 

By  the  year  1773,  Baltimore  had  begun 
to  show  the  enterprising  spirit  that  has 
made  it  one  of  the  commercial  centers  of 
the  Union,  and  it  now  had  a  line  of  packets 
and  stage  coaches  by  the  head  of  Elk  to 
and  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  cofi'ee  house 
was  opened  on  the  Point.  In  the  year 
1781,  Cabriel  P.  Vanhorne,  with  Nathaniel 
Twining  and  others,  established  a  line  of 
coaches  to  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards 
extended  the  system  to  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  express  was  brought  into  vigorous 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  People  and  colonies  could  not  wait 
for  the  lumbering  stage  coaches  to  bring 
tidings  of  the  "irrepresible  conflict."  Wil- 
liam Eddis,  the  English  port  collector,  who 
had  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  Peggy 
Stewart  and  her  seventeen  chests  of  tea  on 
October  19,  1774,  wrote,  three  days  after 
the  occurrence,  from  Annapolis  to  England : 

"All  America  is  in  a  flame!  I  hear 
strange  language  every  day.  The  colonists 
are  ripe  for  any  measures  that  will  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  what  they  call  their 
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natural  liberty.  I  enclose  you  the  resolves 
of  our  citizens;  they  have  caught  the  gen- 
eral contagion.  'EXI'RKSSKS  .\KI"]  FLY- 
IN(;  FROM  PROVINC'K  TO  I'KOVINCE.-" 

July  5,  1787,  a  flaming  notice  ap])eared 
in  the  Maryhind  Gazette,  of  "The  Eastern 
Shore  Line  of  Stages  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  .Annapolis  and  .Vle.xandria,  by 
way  of  Chestertown  and  Rock-Hall. '"  This 
notice  is  full  of  interest  and  information, 
and  states:  "The  proprietors  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  the  public  in  general  and  their 
freinds  in  particular,  that  they  will  run  a  set 
of  stages  three  times  a  week  to  and  from  the 
above  places,  to  commence  on  .Monday,  the 
2nd  day  of  July  ne.xt;  they  will  leave  Phil- 
adelphia, ISaltimore  and  .Vnnapolis  every 
Monday,  Wedne.sday  and  Friday  mornings 
at  4  o'clock,  arrive  at  ("hestertown,  the 
same  evenings,  and  will  proceed  the  next 
morning  to  the  northward  and  southward 
in  the  respective  stages;  the  northern 
stage  arrives  at  Philadelphia  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  southern  stage  arrives  at  Bal- 
timore and  .\nnapolis  generally  to  dinner, 
and  the  ne.xt  day  dine  at  .\le.xandria,  which 
is  less  than  three  days  from  Philadelphia 
to  .\le.xandria  They  start  from  .Mr.  .Mich- 
ael Dennison's  lieorge  Tavern,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  James  _  Young's  cofl:"ee  house  in 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  George  Mann's  Tavern 
in  .Vnnapolis;  the  boats  are  very  complete, 
and  one  of  the  boat-men  will  always  call  at 
Mr.  Young's  at  the  hour  of  starting. 

"  From  I'hiladelphia  to  Rock-Hall,  thirty- 
five  shillings,  from  Rock-Hall  to  llaltimore 
and  .\nna])olis  seven  shillings  and  six-pence, 
from  .Annapolis  to  .Mexandria,  eighteen 
shillings  nine  pence,  each  passenger  to  be 
entitled  to  14  pounds  baggage,  150  weight 
baggage  to  pay  the  same  as  a  passenger, 
way  passengers  to  pay  five  pence  per  mile. 
We  can  with  confidence  assure  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  may  choose  to  travel 
by  this  line  of  stages,  that  no  exertions  of 
ours  shall  be  wanting  to  render  their  jour- 
ney both  easy  and  agreeable.  William 
Kerlin,  John  ,lar\is,  Elijah  Jarvis,  Robert 
Hodgson,  Josejjh  Williams,  William  ("lark." 
Three  days  from  Philadelphia  to  .Vlexan- 
dria,  and  the  equivalent  of  ten  a  mile  for 
local  travel!  Rock-Hall  was  the  ea.stern 
shore  side  of  the  ferry  across  the  Chesa- 
peake that  now  appears  to  have  changed 
to  I'.altimore  for  its  western  terminus, 
which  was  formerly  at  .Vnnapolis  and  which 
made  that  city  so  often  the  rendezvous 
of  Washington  and  other  generals  of  the 
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Revolution  in  their  passage  north  and  south. 
Mann's  Hotel,  .Vnnapolis,  still  stands,  but  is 
on  the  eve  of  demolition.  Washington 
occupied  rooms  in  this  famous  colonial 
hotel  the  night  before  he  resigned  his  mili- 
tary commission. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  more  and  the 
day  of  the  coach  and  stage  as  means  of 
travel  began  to  be  numbered.  June  5, 
ISH),  the  annexed  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Min-i/liinil  Gazette,  a  rude  cut  of  the 
new  mode  of  travel  "adorning  the  head  of 
the  announcement: 

"New  and  Elegant  Steam  Boat  Mary- 
land, Captain  Yickers,  for  Easton,  Balti- 
more and  .Vnnapolis.  Leaves  Easton  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  arrives  at  .Vnnapolis 
at  2,  o'clock  p.  m.  Leaves  .\nnapolis  for 
Baltimore  on  the  same  days  at  H  p.  m. 
Leaves  Baltimore  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  arrives  at  .-Vnnapolis  at  12  o'clock 
and  departs  on  the  same  days  at  1  o'clock 
p.  m.  for  Easton.  \  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  route  of  the  Maryland  will  be 
given  in  a  future  advertisement."  That  ad- 
vertisement followed  a  few  weeks  later, 
and  referring  to  the  superintendence  of  her 
repairs  by  Capts.  Barber  and  Yickers,  it 
said:  "The  greatest  confidence  may,  there- 
fore, be  reposed  in  the  soundness  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  tmfefy  of  her  macliiiierii.  The 
accommodations  on  board  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  apartments  for  elegance,  con- 
venience and  security  cannot  be  exceeded; 
an<l  her  exterior  is  extremely  beautiful." 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  i)ublic 
travel  in  Maryland  was  the  attempt  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  all  at  the  same  time,  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  a  railroad  from  Baltimore  ta 
New  York,  a  railroad  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
a  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohia 
River,  a  Canal  from  the  Ohio  to  Baltimore 
City.  They  were  in  part  constructed,  but 
it  led  almost  to  repudiation  of  the  debt  of 
Maryland,  so  tremendous  became  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  tax-payers. 

On  July  4, 1828,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  was  laid  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies.  The  road  was  soon 
completed  to  EUicott  City,  thence  to  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  and  thence  to  Washington. 

In  the  Xationa!  Intelligeneer  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  of  March  21,  18;-?6,  is  found  the 
first  railroad  advertisement  in  that  cele- 
brated journal  of  the  trains  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  and  vice  versa.  It 
read: 
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"  Railroad  Notice. — On  and  after  Tues- 
day, the  15th  instant,  until  further  notice, 
the  arrangement  will  be  as  follows,  viz.: — 
FROM   WASHINGTON. 

"  The  cars  will  leave  the  Depot  at  Nine, 
A.  M.,  and  a  quarter  before  Pour,  P.  M., 
precisely. 

FROM   BALTIMORE. 

"  The  cars  will  depart  at  Nine,  A.  M.,  and 
a  quarter  before  Three,  P.  M.,  precisely." 

A  little  later  a  cut  of  the  cars  was  in- 
serted. It  looks  like  a  stage  coach  with 
a  diminutive  engine  ahead  of  it.  The  writer 
recollects  when  the  approach  of  the  Wash- 
ington train  to  Camden  depot,  Baltimore, 
was  heralded  by  a  rider  on  horseback  with 
trumpet  in  hand.  He  met  the  train  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  station,  the  engine 
slowed  down,  and  with  repeated  blasts  of  his 
bugle,  the  herald  dashed  ahead  on  his  steed  to 
warn  every  one  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  early  days  of  steam  traveling  was 
not  without  its  tragic  events.  On  Monday, 
April  19,  1825,  the  boiler  of  the  Steamboat 
Eagle,  on  her  first  trip  from  Annapolis  to 
Baltimore,  exploded  off  North  Point.  A 
soldier  from  Fort  Severn,  Annapolis,  was 
killed,  and  four  persons  scalded,  and  Cap- 
tain Weems  and  all  of  his  crew  more  or  less 
injured.  Among  the  scalded  was  Henry  M. 
Murray  of  Annapolis,  aged  -34,  who  subse- 
quently died  of  his  injuries.  The  explosion 
set  the  Eagle  on  fire  but  it  was  extin- 
guished by  the  crew  and  passengers.  The 
son  of  Captain  Weems,  a  lad  of  12  or  13 
years,  was  blown  through  the  sky-light 
from  the  cabin,  but  escaped  uninjured. 

The  robbery  of  express  trains  and  the 
looting  of  safes  on  lightning  flyers  of  to-day 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  times  when 
the  mail  was  carried  by  coach  and  horse- 
man. In  May,  1819,  an  atrocious  murder 
of  the  United  States  mail  carrier  and  rob- 
bery of  the  mail  occurred  near  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  25th, 
the  day  on  which  the  murder  occurred.  Perry 
Button  and  Morris  N.  B.  Hull  were  arrested 
in  Baltimore,  charged  with  the  murder  of 
John  Heaps,  the  driver,  and  the  robbery  of 
the  mail.  On  their  persons  were  found  over 
.$6,000,  and  in  their  trunks  $10,000. 

While  their  trial  was  pending  the  pub- 
lic had  an  itching  that  a  confession  might 
be  obtained  from  one  of  the  accused,  since 
the  evidence  was  circumstantial,  as  many 
laymen  believe  direct  testimony  more  per- 
fect. A  recourse  to  obtain  a  confession 
was  had  to  a  superstitious  device.     Some 


of  the  authorities  consented.  A  room  in 
the  jail  was  draped  in  black.  In  the  center 
of  the  room,  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
sable  cloth,  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man  was  laid.  His  breast  was  bared  to 
show  the  fatal  wounds.  Around  the  bier 
flickered  a  few  lights  that  cast  a  sickly 
glare  into  the  dismal  gloom.  This  ghastly 
paraphernalia  was  hid  by  a  protecting 
screen  from  the  sight  of  those  who  entered 
the  room.  Without  intimation  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  summons,  the  prisoners  were 
separately  brought  from  their  cells  in  the 
night  and  placed  before  the  screen.  Sud- 
denly each  was  led  to  the  bier  and  a  severe 
voice,  breaking  the  ominous  silence,  de- 
manded that  the  accused  "Lay  your  hand 
there  ! "  while  a  hand  pointed  to  the  breast 
of  the  victim. 

The  belief  lingered  from  the  supersti- 
tious past  that  at  this  ordeal,  when  the 
hand  of  the  murderer  touched  his  victim, 
the  wounds  would  flow  afresh.  Hutton 
was  so  overpowered  by  the  spectacle  that 
he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and,  nearly  faint- 
ing, was  just  able  to  touch  the  body.  Hull 
showed  no  feeling.  Calmly,  with  a  graceful 
gesture,  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  breast 
of  Heaps,  and  steadily  looking  upon  those 
about  him,  was  the  least  affected  of  any. 
The  wounds  neither  bled  nor  did  the  cul- 
prits then  and  there  confess,  for  culprits 
they  were,  as  at  the  time  of  their  trial  they 
made  a  full  confession  of  their  guilt  to 
Judge  Bland  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  jail  yard. 

"What  hath  (Jod  wrought?"  flashed 
across  the  first  telegraph  line  as  its  initial 
message. 

The  changes  in  methods  of  travel  have 
been  as  wonderful  as  the  means  of  oral  and 
written  communication.  A  hundred  years 
have  scarcely  passed  since  the  announce- 
ment was  made  to  the  public,  with  a  great 
flourish  of  enterprise,  that  it  was  not  quite 
three  days'  journey  by  coach  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Alexandria.  To-day  the  time  is 
two  hours  and  a  half  between  these  same 
points;  while  the  ear  is  intent  as  it  catches 
the  whirr  of  the  dynamo  and  the  roar  of 
the  electric  car,  listening  for  the  clock  of 
progress  to  strike  the  approaching  hour 
when  the  schedule  of  travel  shall  no  longer 
mark  distances  by  hours  and  minutes,  but 
the  time  between  stations  shall  be  told  in 
trices,  and  that  from  metropolis  to  metrop- 
olis in  seconds. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YACHT   RACES.    1899. 


THE  Anglo-Saxon  people  throughout  the 
world  look  forward  with  great  inter- 
est to  October  .'!,  on  which  date  will 
be  sailed  the  lirst  of  the  five  races  between 
the  "Columbia"  and  the  "Shamrock"  for  the 
"America's"  cup. 


of  Wight.  The  cup  was  to  go  to  the 
fastest  vessel,  regardless  of  any  specifica- 
tions whatever.  The  Yankee  craft  won 
out  against  a  whole  fleet  of  eighteen  of 
the  English  yachts,  ranging  from  the  little 
cutter  "Aurora,"  of  47  tons,  to  the  three 
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Notwithstanding  these  races  will  only 
be  viewed  by  a  limited  few  and  that  few- 
confined  principally  to  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  City,  yet  they  are  the  common  talk 
of  the  English  speaking  race,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  located. 

In  1851,  the  ".Vmerica,"  owned  by  John 
C.  Stevens,  sailed  for  Cowes,  England,  to 
compete  for  a  cup  ofi^ered  by  the  Koyal 
Yacht  Squadron  for  a  race  around  the  Isle 


mast  schooner  "Brilliant"  of  .'•i!»2  tons. 
The  ".America"  was  a  two  masted  schooner 
of  170  tons,  94  feet  long  on  deck  and  88 
feet  on  water  line. 

The  ".America's"  cup,  as  it  is  known, 
was  won  on  August  22,  1851,  and  was 
presented  by  the  owners  of  the  yacht  in 
1857  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  should  be  ofi'ered  as  a 
trophy  for  a  race  between  any  challenging 
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yacht  of  any  foreign  country  with  an 
American  yacht  under  certain  specifica- 
tions, for  yachts  of  not  less  than  30  nor 
more  than  300  tons,  and  the  competing 
yacht  must  come  to  this  country  under  its 
own  sails. 

The  first  attempt  to  regain  the  cup  and 
take  it  back  into  English  waters  was  made 
by  Mr.  .James  Ashbury,  with  his  yacht 
"Cambria,"  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 
The  following  summer  Mr.  Ashbury  reap- 


against  the  famous  "Puritan,"  but  the  cup 
still  remained  in  America.  In  1886  the 
"Galatea,"  a  British  sloop,  attempted  to 
win  it  from  the  "Mayflower"  in  two  con- 
secutive races,  but  failed.  In  1887  the 
American  yacht  "Volunteer"  was  brought 
out  against  the  Scotch  cutter  "Thistle," 
but  the  race  belonged  to  America. 

Lord  Dunraven,  in  1893,  brought  over 
the  "Valkyrie"  to  be  decisively  defeated  by 
the    "Mgilant."      It   was   then    that    Mr. 
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peared  with  the  "Livonia,"  sailing  against 
the  "Columbia"  and  "Sappho,"  in  which 
she  was  beaten  twice  by  the  "Columbia" 
and  twice  by  the  "Sappho,"  and  winning 
two  races  from  the  "Columbia." 

Five  years  later,  Canada  undertook  to 
win  the  trophy  through  the  sails  of  the 
"Countess  of  Dufl:'erin"  against  the  "Made- 
line," but  lost  both  races.  Canada  tried  it 
again  in  1881,  with  the  sloop  "Atalanta," 


"Nat"  Herreshoff  became  famous  in  the 
yachting  world  as  a  manufacturer  of  supe- 
rior craft.  The  first  race  was  won  by  the 
"Mgilant"  in  .5f  minutes  ahead:  the  second 
in  10  minutes  and  35  seconds  ahead,  and 
the  last  only  by  40  seconds  ahead. 

Lord  Dunraven,  undaunted,  went  back 
home  and  built  "Valkyrie  II,"  but  she  met 
with  misfortune  and  was  sunk,  but  in 
1895  he  reappeared  with  "Valkyrie  III," 
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and  the  excitement  on  the  race  course,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  intense.  "\'al- 
kyrie  III"  was  beaten  three  straights  by 
the  "Defender,"  another  one  of  Ilerreshoff's 
wonders.  The  race  course  was  over- 
crowded and  Dunraven  made  charges  of 
unfairness,  which  resulted  in  a  long  con- 
troversy and  he  was  exi)elle(l  from  the 
New  York  Yacht  t'lub.  Since  then,  until 
this  year,  it  appeared  as  though  we  were 
not  to  have  any  more  of  this  delightful 
international  sport,  but  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
a  famous  merchant  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
invested  some  of  his  numerous  wealth  in 
the  "Shamrock,"  which  is  now  gracefully 
.sailing  our  waters  and  getting  acquainted 
and  trimming  her  sails  with  the  intense  hope 
of  taking  away  the  cup  which  has  remained 
in  our  possession  fur  forty-eight  years.  To 
do  this  she  must  win  three  out  of  the  five 
races  from  the  "Columbia."  These  races 
will  be  intensely  exciting,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  first  time  that  the  two  competing 
yachts  are  almost  counterjiarts  of  each 
other,  and  it  appears  at  the  present  writing 


that  the  race  will  goto  the  most  exjiert  crew. 

The  "t'olumbia"  is  of  the  fin-keel  type, 
drawing  20  feet  of  water.  She  is  131  feet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  24  feet,  but  her  load 
water  line  measures  only  8!)  feet  6  inches, 
which  puts  only  two-thirds  of  her  length 
on  the  water.  She  has  a  receding  bow 
and  over-hanging  stern.  Her  mast  is  107J 
feet  high  and  she  can  carry  sails  aggregat- 
ing 1."!, .")()()  siiuare  feet.  Captain  Charles 
liarr  will  be  sailing  master  and  there  are 
none  better.  He  will  have  a  crew  of  thirty- 
four  sailors,  four  quartermasters  and  a 
second  mate,  all  .■\mericans  and  from  Maine. 
.Mr.C.  Oliver  Iselin,  the  owner,  will  be  aboard. 

The  "Shamrock"  was  built  by  Mr. 
William  Fife,  of  Fairlie,  England,  and  will 
sail  under  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Yacht  Club.  She  will  be  handled  by  Caii- 
tain  .\rcher  Hogarth,  with  an  assistant 
commander,  a  crew  of  twenty-seven  Kssex 
men  and  eleven  Scotchmen.  The  "Sham- 
rock" is  130  feet  long,  25  feet  7  inches 
beam,  with  90  feet  on  the  water  line  and  her 
resemblance  to  the  "Columbia"  is  marked. 
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on  put  upon  the  earth  two  souls. 

Each  for  the  other  meant, 
.Vnd  trusted  them,  in  His  own  way. 

To  compass  His  intent. 

Divergent  paths  they  led,  but  each. 

By  that  mysterious  power 
Which  moves  the  world  to  consonance. 

Drew  nearer,  hour  by  hour. 

In  His  good  time,  they  met  and  knew: 
What  He  had  ])lanned  was  done 

By  Love's  soft  hand ;  and  when  He  saw. 
He  smiled  and  made  them  one. 


MY  EYE-GLASS  MIRROR. 

What  I  Saw  in  It — The  Maze  of  Complicitions  Resulting  Therefrom,  and  the  Exciting 

Denouement. 

BY   N.  P.  RUNYAN. 


I  WAS  on  the  fast  express  bound  for  Mt. 
Zephyr  Springs.  My  ancestors  had 
always  summered  at  Mt.  Zephyr  Springs, 
and  my  great-grandmother  had  danced  with 
Washington  there,  a  fact  which  put  me  in 
great  demand  for  membership  in  revolu- 
tionary and  other  patriotic  orders,  and  I 
joined  them  all  upon  the  strength  of  my 
great-grandmother's  "'  revolutionary  "  con- 
duct with  the  Immortal  George.  As  I  lay 
back  in  my  luxurious  seat  indulging  that 
millionaire  feeling  which  always  comes  in 
the  early  hours  of  vacation,  I  became  aware 
that  my  eye-glasses,  which  were  set  a  little 
lower  than  usual  upon  my  nose,  were  re- 
flecting objects  as  we  flew  along.  Jloun- 
tains,  trees,  houses,  men,  women,  children, 
dogs,  cattle,  were  all  faithfully  reflected  in 
my  eye-glass  mirror.  Then  I  found  that  I 
not  only  could  see  objects  without,  but  also 
everything  and  every  passenger  within  the 
car  back  of  me.  It  was  fascinating,  this 
seeing  without  being  seen.  But  I  soon 
ceased  my  curious  investigations  to  fasten 
my  gaze  upon  one  particular  face. 

Four  seats  behind  me  sat  a  young  lady 
reading.  She  was  as  fair  as  the  morning, 
with  oval  face,  and  skin  like  the  sunny  side 
of  a  peach;  large,  soft,  blue  eyes,  into 
which  I  could  look  as  she  raised  them,  now 
and  then,  from  her  book.  0.  it  was  bliss- 
ful. Who  was  she?  Where  w^as  she  going? 
What  if  she  were  going  to  Mt. Zephyr  Springs! 
Suddenly,  as  we  were  drawing  up  to  a 
station  in  the  mountains,  I  saw  her  start, 
and  a  frown  shadowed  her  pretty  face.  My 
glance  turned  in  my  impromptu  mirror  to 
the  angle  of  the  platform,  and  I  beheld  a 
short,  stout  elderly  man,  with  a  smooth, 
ruddy  face,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  lifting 
a  white  helmet  in  exaggerated  manner  to 
my  fellow  passenger.  My  impulse  was  to 
jump  off  the  train  and  thrash  him.  What 
right  had  he — why,  look!  there  she  was 
pounding  as  eagerly  at  the  window  to  at- 
tract somebody's  attention  as  she  was 
apparently  anxious  a  moment  before  to 
avoid  it.  I  looked  again,  through  my  little 
mirror,  of  course. 


Merciful  heaven!  Florence  Mclllvaine! 
The  young  woman  to  whom  I  had  danced 
attendance  for  the  past  year.  She  had  been 
stopping  at  a  way  station,  and  she  did  not 
know  I  was  aboard.  I  liked  her.  Rumor 
had  settled  a  good  many  things  concerning 
us,  although  I  had  never  been  really  seri- 
ous. I  certainly  had  not  committed  my- 
self. But  you  know  how  those  things  go. 
Then,  Florence — I  mean  Miss  Mclllvaine — 
knew  the  fair  stranger.  Perhaps  they  were 
intimates.  The  young  women  kissed,  and 
then  fluttered  back  into  their  seats,  both 
talking  at  once. 

"0,  Nannette!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Going  to  Mt.  Zephyr  early,  too.  0,  how  nice." 
I  caught  this  between  pufl's  of  the  engine. 

"Nannette?  Nannette?"  I  mused.  "Not 
Nannette  Van  Alstyne?"  She  was  one  of 
the  bluest  of  blue  bloods  of  old  Virginia; 
and  rich.  My  heart  sank.  Then  Miss  Van 
Alstyne  it  was.  I  had  known  her  brother 
George  as  a  companion  department  clerk 
in  Washington. 

The  officious  old  duck  with  the  white 
helmet,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  cut  oif 
by  iliss  Mclllvaine,  seated  himself  a  lit- 
tle way  behind  the  young  ladies,  and  by  his 
restlessness  I  knew  he  was  about  to  dis- 
cover himself  to  them.  Why  should  I  not 
discover  myself  first?  I  could  then  get  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Van  Alstyne,  and  per- 
haps shut  him  out  entirely.  But,  no!  I 
readily  saw  that  Miss  Mclllvaine  would  lay 
claim  to  me,  and  old  what's-his-name  would 
do  the  gallant  to  Miss  Van  Alstyne. 

The  train  stopped  again.  Old  what's- 
his-name  came  up,  and  he  and  Miss  Mclll- 
vaine were  introduced. 

Miss  Van  Alstyne:  "Going  to  Mt. 
Zephyr,  Mr.  Burrows?" 

Ha!  Burrows,  the  Washington  banker. 
Miss  Mclllvaine  always  had  a  weakness  for 
bankers. 

"  Yes,"  bowing,  and  blandly  beaming 
upon  both  young  women. 

Miss  Van  A.:  "I'm  so  glad.  Miss  Mc- 
lllvaine is  going,  also.  You'll  see  her  safely 
bestowed,  I  know." 
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"  With  great  pleasure,  I  assure  you. 
But  aren't  you  going  to  stop  with  us?" 

Miss  Mclilvaine:  "Aren't  you  going  to 
Mt.  Zephyr?" 

Miss  Van  A.:  "0,  yes,  a  little  later.  I 
want  to  meet  brother  Cieorge  and  family  at 
Cold  Springs  first." 

That  settled  me. 

Burrows:  "We  shall  pine  till  you  come, 
will  we  not,  Miss  Mclilvaine?"  (Laughing.) 

"We  certainly  shall.''    (Laughing.) 

Miss  Van  A.:  "0,  I  dare  say."  (All 
laughing.) 

The  moving  train  killed  off  further  small 
talk  to  my  ears.  Mt.  Zephyr  was  the  next 
stop])ing  ])lace.  The  porter  had  gone 
ahead  with  the  handbags.  I  became  deeply 
interested  in  a  newspaper.  As  the  banker 
was  escorting  Miss  Mclilvaine  forward  she 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  stood  aghast.  1 
sat — the  same  way.  She  found  her  tongue 
first. 

"Why,  Dick  Outhwaite!  What  in  the 
world — why — where?  Aren't  you  going  to 
get  off  at  Mt.  Zephyr?" 

"  No,  iliss  Florence.  I  am  going  on 
to  Cold  Springs.  I— I  am  going  to  meet  a 
friend  there."  I  certainly  hoped  I  was,  but 
I  had  to  go  and  stammer  right  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Miss  Mclilvaine  was  vexed,  that  was 
certain.  With  a  jerky  little  "()!"  she 
whisked  on  down  the  aisle,  for  the  train 
was  already  at  a  standstill.  1  sank  back 
in  my  seat  and  instinctively  glanced  into 
my  eye-glass  mirror.  Miss  Van  Alstyne 
was  as  serene  as  a  .lune  morning. 

The  train  arrived  at  ("old  Springs  at 
11:00  o'clock.  I  strolled  about.  At  the 
hotel  office,  a  little  later,  I  heard  her  in- 
quiring for  Mr.  George  Van  Alstyne  and 
family. 

"They  will  not  be  here  till  tomorrow," 
said  the  clerk.  "  His  little  girl  has  been 
ill.  and  that  has  delayed  them." 

She  turned  away  in  disappointment.  I 
registered.  The  clerk  watched  me  by  force 
of  habit  as  I  wrote  "  Richard  Outhwaite." 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  telegram  for  you, 
Mr.  Outhwaite,"  he  said  before  I  had  cross- 
ed the  t's  or  dotted  the  i's. 

It  was  dated  Mt.  Zephyr  Springs,  and 
read: 

"Why  did  you  run  away?  Storm  brew- 
ing here.  Be  prepared.  Will  keep  you 
informed.  .Iack  iJil.-^kv." 

"Storm!"  Thunder!  What  did  he  mean? 
Jack  (iilsey  was  my  boon  companion.     A 


darling  fellow.  A  great  practical  joker, 
too.  Was  he  playing  one  on  me?  I  was 
in  no  mood  for  joking. 

.\t  one  o'clock  another  telegram  came 
from  -lack. 

"Oo  to  county  seat.  (Jet  license  to 
wed  Miss  \'an  Alstyne.  Don't  fail.  Mum. 
Your  very  life  depends  upon  it.      .Jack." 

That  was  no  joke.  .Jack  would  not 
dare  play  such  a  thing  on  me  for  fun.  It 
was  either  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  or 
1  had  in  some  way  offended  her  people;  and 
old  Major  \'an  Alstyne  was  a  fire-eater.  I 
saw  that  I  was  mixed  up  with  the  daughter 
in  some  inconceivable  manner.  Hut  there 
was  only  one  way  out  of  it— to  do  as  -Jack 
said. 

The  county  seat  was  ten  miles  away  but 
the  roads  were  fine,  and  in  ten  minutes  1 
was  on  my  way.  I  secured  the  license  and 
slipped  a  fifty-dollar  bill  into  the  clerk's 
hands. 

"  Mum,  till  you  are  released,"  said  1, 
giving  him  a  fire-eater  look.  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  begin  to  practice  upon  some- 
body. I  was  already  becoming  a  fire-eater 
myself. 

"Mum,  forever,"  he  replied,  slipping  a 
fourth  of  my  vacation  money  into  his  vest 
pocket. 

At  4  o'clock  I  was  back  at  Cold  Springs, 
but  feeling  more  like  a  boiling  spring  my- 
self. I  went  straight  to  the  clerk's  desk 
to  inquire  about  a  return  train,  wondering 
what  excuse  I  could  offer  to  get  Miss  Van 
.\lstyne  to  go.  But  she  was  already  at  the 
desk  with  a  telegram  in  her  hand,  making 
inquiry.     1  listened. 

"  The  local  went  an  hour  ago,"  said  that 
official.  "  You  can't  make  connections 
now  unless  you  take  the  freight  at  7 
o'clock.  That  will  get  you  to  Randolph  in 
time  to  catch  the  up  exf)ress." 

Now  was  my  opportunity. 

"  1  am  going  on  that  train,"  said  I,  lift- 
ing my  hat.  "If  the  lady  will  accept  my 
escort  1  shall  feel  honored." 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied. 

We  walked  away  together  and  wandered 
out  over  the  grounds.  I  told  her  who  I 
was  and  that  1  already  knew  who  she  was. 

"  1  also  know  who  you  are,"  said  she. 
"  I  have  heard  my  brother  speak  of  you. 
He  has  your  photograph.  1  believe  you 
were  in  Washington  together." 

"  Yes." 

We  were  acquainted  after  that. 

"I  have  just  received  such  a  strange 
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telegram  from  father,"  said  she,  as  we 
stood  looking  miles  and  miles  out  the  beau- 
tiful valley. 

I  was  silent  but  curious.  Our  eyes 
met.  She  must  have  seen  the  look  of  in- 
quiry in  mine. 

"He  has  ordered  me  to  Mt.  Zephyr  at 
once.  He  is  angry  about  something.  I 
wonder — " 

"What  do  you  wonder?" 

"0,  nothing." 

A  woman's  "0,  nothing,"  means  "0, 
something." 

We  walked  on  in  silence.  She  was 
troubled.  So  was  I.  But  we  were  not  on 
confiding  terms;  and  yet  I  was  carrying 
the  license  to  wed  her  in  my  pocket. 

"I  believe  there  has  been  treachery," 
she  said,  finally,  stripping  a  pine  branch 
daintily,  needle  by  needle. 

"There  is  mystery  somewhere,"  I  re- 
plied, with  a  sigh. 

"Are  you  in  trouble,  too?"  she  asked, 
looking  up  quickly. 

"It  seems  so." 

"Is  that  why  you  have  to  take  the 
freight?" 

"  Yes." 

We  both  laughed  nervously.  We  were 
getting  on  famously  in  our  mutually  miser- 
able and  mysterious  way.  But  1  was  happy. 
0,  so  happy.  And  I  kept  feeling  to  see  if 
that  license  was  safe  in  my  inner  pocket. 

At  seven  we  were  aboard  the  freight. 
Before  that  hour's  ride  in  the  old  caboose 
was  over  we  seemed  to  have  known  each 
other  for  years.  We  caught  the  up  ex- 
press, and  at  9:23  our  train  whistled  for 
Mt.  Zephyr.  Did  I  tremble  ?  Did  she  ?  0, 
but  she  was  white ;  and  so  nervous. 

Then  we  were  on  the  platform. 

"Where's  the  Governor?  Where's  the 
Governor,  conductor?"  I  heard  a  familiar 
voice,  crying.     It  was  -Jack's. 

"Governor,"  growled  the  conductor. 
"There  ain't  no " 

"There  he  is.  Here  he  is.  How  are 
you.  Governor?"  exclaimed  Jack,  seizing 
my  hand.  "Glad  you  are  honoring  old  Mt. 
Zephyr.  Come  right  along.  Here's  your 
carriage.  Governor." 

Governor !   Carriage !   My  head  whirled. 

"Where's  that  scoundrel?"  This  came 
from  a  gruff  voice  right  at  my  elbow.  I  be- 
lieve I  jumped  a  foot. 

"0,  Miss  Van  Alstyne!  This  is  a 
pleasure.  Will  you  and  the  Major  ride 
over  to  the  hotel  with  the  Governor?" 


The  Major  was  all  politeness.  He 
would  be  pleased.  The  resourceful  -Jack 
introduced  them  to  "  Lieutenant  Governor 
Bradford,  of  Maryland,"  and  we  proceeded 
to  our  carriage.  I  heard  the  old  fire-eater  in- 
quire again  as  we  passed  through  the  crowd: 

"Where  is  that  fellow?" 

"  Hush,  papa;  not  now,"  came  the  reply. 

"H-m-m-m!" 

We  were  whirled  up  to  the  hotel  in  fine 
style.  The  porches  were  thronged.  Even 
a  lieutenant  governor  was  a  sensation  that 
early  in  the  season.  The  management  met 
me  at  the  doorway.  1  was  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes. 

"Jack,  explain  this,"  I  demanded,  as 
soon  as  I  could  get  his  ear. 

"Not  now.  The  trouble  is  coming.  I 
have  piloted  you  so  far.  Keep  your  back- 
bone. It  all  depends  upon  you,"  was  all  he 
would  say. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  reception.  As 
I  passed  along  the  corridor  through  a  lane 
of  people  craning  their  necks  to  see  the 
"  Governor,"  a  cold  ooze  broke  out  all  over 
me.  I  was  going  up  like  a  rocket,  but  I 
dreaded  the  coming  down.  I  pressed  the 
license  there  in  my  inner  pocket  as  a  sort 
of  farewell. 

The  reception  was  progressing.  A  score 
or  more  had  been  presented  when  there 
arose  a  great  commotion  at  the  doorway, 
and  the  burly  form  of  Major  Van  Alstyne 
waded  in  through  a  mass  of  people. 

"I  denounce  that  man!"  he  yelled.  "  I 
demand  satisfaction." 

Women  screamed. 

"This  is  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Maryland,"  cried  Jack.  "What  do  you 
mean,  sir?" 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  is  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  hell.  I  demand  reparation. 
He  has  invaded  my  household." 

Sensation. 

"  That  man  ran  away  with  my  daughter 
this  morning." 

Greater  sensation. 

"What  reparation  do  you  demand?" 
said  I  coolly,  stepping  forward.  He  could 
kill  me  now;  1  didn't  care. 

"  Marry  her,  sir,  and  then  fight  me." 

"All  right,  sir.     I  am  ready." 

The  Major  fell  back,  speechless.  He 
looked  as  though  he  would  keel  over  in  a 
fit.  He  evidently  had  expected  some  tem- 
porizing. 

"If  I  have  insulted  your  family  by  any- 
thing that  I   have  done  I  will   make  any 
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reparation  that  lies  in  my  power.  Is  there 
a  minister  here?"  I  asked,  loolving  about 
the  assembly.  A  gentleman  sij^nified  that 
he  was  a  minister. 

"Where's  your  license?"  roared  the 
Major. 

"Here,"  said  I,  producinj?  it. 

"Then  you  did  run  away  with  my  daugh- 
ter!    I'll     " 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  annihilate 
me  right  on  the  spot. 

"No  sir.     1  did  not." 

"  Don't  deny  it,  sir.  You  have  enough  to 
answer  for  now.     Hut  you  shall  marry  her." 

He  brought  his  daughter.  She  was 
pale  as  death,  but  there  was  a  look  in  her 
dear  eyes  which  gave  me  courage.  I  took 
her  hand  and  said  under  my  breath: 

"1  love  you.  Xannette.  "Will  you  marry 
me?     It  can  all  be  exjjlained  afterward." 

"Yes.  No  e.xplanation  is  needed,"  she 
replied. 

"Courage." 

"Courage  to  you,"  was  her  brave  re- 
joinder. 

We  were  married. 

"  Now  go  to  your  room,"  said  the  Major, 
sternly. 

"Pardon  me.  sir.  This  lady  is  my  wife. 
Y'ou  will  please  address  her  as  such,"  I  said, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eve. 

"Well,  I'll  be " 

"Pardon  me  again,  sir.  But  there  are 
ladies  present.  This  is  no  place  for  such 
language." 

Applause,  headed  by  .Jack,  no  doubt. 

"Well,  I'll  be  .     I!ut  you'll  answer 

to  me,  sir." 

".Vt  your  pleasure." 

Then  there  was  a  rush,  and  a  reception 
began  in  earnest.     I  doubt  if  Mt.  Zephyr 


had  ever  seen  such  a  function,  even  in  the 
good  old  days  when  my  great-grandmother 
danced  with  Washington. 

Poor  .lack.  1  can  see  him  now,  sitting 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  after  we  were 
alone  in  our  room,  his  head  in  his  hands, 
utterly  exhausted,  but  laughing  until  he  was 
as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster. 

"•lack,"  said  I,  "why  didn't  you  make  me 
Ijovernor,  or  even  President,  while  you 
were  at  it?" 

"There  you  go,  you  ungrateful  hound," 
he  blurted  out.  "Why,  if  1  had  made  you 
(Jovernor  or  President  somelwdy  would  have 
detected  the  fraud  too  soon.  Hut  nobody 
remembers  a  lieutenant-governor's  name, 
you  know,  not  even  in  his  own  state.  I  might 
have  made  you  Vice-President.  They're 
never  known.  I  suppose  you  know  who 
made  the  trouble?" 

"  1  can  guess.'' 

It  all  leaked  out,  of  course.  The  whole 
l)Iace  was  in  one  broad  smile.  The  old 
tire-eating  Major  was  actually  laughed  out 
of  his  revenge.  Jack  Cilsey  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  His  very  audacity  took  every 
one's  breath.  My  wife  afterwards  told  me 
that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  my  jihoto- 
graph,  and  that  she  had  inadvertently  said 
on  the  train  that  morning,  just  to  tease 
Florence  Mclllvaine,  that  if  she  ever  got  a 
chance  she  was  going  to  run  away  with  me; 
and  not  desiring  to  be  subjected  to  the 
attentions  of  Hanker  Burrows,  she  hacT  sud- 
denly decided  to  go  on  to  Cold  Springs  to 
meet  her  brother. 

.As  for  Nannette's  sister,  Irene,  she  de- 
clared she  "just  could  marry  a  bold  buc- 
caneer like  .Jack  <  Jilsey." 

•Tack  found  it  out  and  made  her  keep 
her  word. 
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WKST  VIUi;iNIA  was  one  of  the  first 
territories  colonized  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century.  It 
formed  a  portion  of  Lord  Fairfax  estates 
(under  grant  of  Charles  II,  kinj;;  of  Eng- 
land), which  originally  occupied  all  the 
lands  lying  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  Potomac  Rivers  in  the 
AUeghenies  to  the  Chesajieake  Ray,  now 
broken  up  into  the  present  counties  of 
Page,  Hhenandoah,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  Mor- 
gan, Rerkeley,  Jefferson  and  Frederick. 

This  entire  territory  was  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Delaware,  Catawba  and 
Tuscarora  Indians,  and  the  first  original 
settlement  by  the  whites  was  in  17H2,  the 
colonies  coming  from  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
not  until  1772  that  Berkeley  County  was 
incorporated  in  its  present  boundaries. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  in  1756,  the  growing  colony 
was  left  exposed  to  the  incursion  of  the 
Indians  and  French,  who  had  returned  to 
the  neighborhood  after  the  defeat  of  (gen- 
eral Rraddock.  The  outrages  of  the  Indi- 
ans drove  many  of  the  white  settlers  beyond 
the  lilue  Ridge  and  almost  broke  up  the 
early  settlements;  but  in  176.'-!  the  colonies 
had  become  quite  large,  with  additions  from 
Pennsylvania,  composed  of  native  (jermans 
or  (lerman  extraction,  and  devoted  their 
time  principally  to  stock-raising.  They 
brought  with  them  their  religion,  custom 
and  habits,  being  mostly  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists  and  Tunkers. 

Just  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
177H  and  1774,  numerous  conflicts  occurred 
between  the  whites  and  Indians,  but  in 
1774,  under  Governor  Dunmore,  the  colo- 
nists succeeded  in  making  their  war  against 
the  savages  effective. 

In  177S  Martinsburg  was  established 
and  named  after  Col.  T.  P).  Martin,  who  was 
the  last  holder  of  the  estates  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  county  prior  to  its  incorporation. 
The  first  church  built  west  of  the  lUue 
Ridge  mountains  is  still  standing  on  Tusca- 
rora creek,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 
The  buildings  at  that  time  were  solidly 
constructed  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  standing,  at  an  age  of  over  150  years, 
in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation. 

.Among  the  early  residents  were  four 
noted  generals  of  the  Revolutionary  War — 


Horatio  Hates,  Alexander  Stephen,  ('has. 
Lee  and  Wm.  Darke. 

Darke  established  the  little  town  of 
Darkesville,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Mar- 
tinsburg, in  I7i»l.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
organized  a  company  of  \'irginia  provincials 
to  join  Rraddock  in  his  fatal  campaign  of 
1755.  Darke  was  one  of  the  few  officers 
who  was  left,  and  during  the  following 
fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  defending  the 
Virginia  frontier  against  the  savages.  He 
was  a  warrior  born,  and  in  17S()  recruited 
the  regiment  known  as  the  "Hampshire  and 
Berkeley  Regiment,"  of  which  he  was  in 
command  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  on  the  I'.Hh  of 
Octolier,  1781.  At  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  returned  home  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until  the 
renewal  of  the  Indian  War  in  I7MI,  w'hich 
demanded  his  attention  as  far  west  as  the 
Ohio  River  and  Camp  Washington,  which  is 
now  Cincinnati,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  home  until  his  death  in  ISOl. 

.Slavery  was  introduced  into  the  State 
as  early  as  17:-!S  by  Lord  P'airfax.  Many 
old  documents,  still  i)reserved,  contain 
accounts  of  the  whipping  post  and  pillory, 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  I'ourt  House. 
The  old  Court  House  w'as  long  since  torn 
away  and  is  nt)w  occupied  by  the  new 
structure  on  the  same  site. 

Berkeley  County  was  well  represented 
in  the  "War  of  ISIL!,"  especially  at  the 
battle  of  Craney  Island  on  June  22,  1S13. 
Again  in  1844  and  1S45,  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  the  valorous  deeds  of  Berkeley 
men  are  recorded. 

When  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  Vir- 
ginia passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  at 
Richmimd,  the  foundation  of  Berkeley 
County  was  shaken  to  its  bottohi.  Brave 
men,  descendants  of  heroes  of  1776  and 
1S12.  who  had  never  learned  to  be  sep- 
arated in  time  of  strife,  found  themselves 
in  opposite  positions,  declaring  war  against 
each  other.  They  did  not  fully  realize  this 
until  on  the  i:^th  of  June,  18()1,  when  (Jen- 
eral  Johnston,  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  marched  on 
Martinsburg  on  his  retreat  to  Winchester, 
after  burning  the  Daltimore  &  ( Ihio  Railroad 
bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Johnston  was 
pursued  by  General  Patterson  with  his  army 
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from  Pennsylvania,  and  determined  to  burn 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  bridge  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Union  Army. 
The  beautiful  structure,  known  as  the 
"Colonnade  Bridge,"  erected  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  as  a  special  com- 
pliment to  the  city,  was  destroyed,  and 
Martinsburg  realized  then  that  a  bloody 
conflict  was  on.  General  Patterson  ex- 
pected to  be  reinforced  by  (General  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  later  on  in  July  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  anticipating  the  arrival 
of  Union  reinforcements,  went  into  Mar- 
tinsburg and  aided  Jeb  Stewart's  cavalry 
in  destroying  what  they  could  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  stock  and  thus  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Union  Army. 

Jackson  partially  destroyed  35  locomo- 
tives that  stood  in  the  yards  west  of  the 
bridge.  He  afterwards  found  out  his 
error,  for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
his  running  the  engines  to  Winchester  via 
Harper's  Ferry  and  down  the  Winchester 
&  F'otomac  Railroad.  Later  on,  eight  of 
these  same  engines  had  their  wheels  fur- 
nished with  broad  iron  tires  by  the  Con- 
federates and  were  hauled  a  distance  of  22 
miles  over  the  Martinsburg  and  Winchester 
turnpike  to  the  latter  place,  where  they 
were  put  in  repair  and  used.  Thirty-two 
horses  were  required  to  each  engine  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  and  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  them  up  the 
hill  through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  on 
the  straight  road  to  Winchester.  At  the 
same  time  the  machinery  of  the  railroad 
shops  were  taken  and  used  in  the  arsenal 
in  the  South  during  the  war.  Remarkable 
as  it  may  seem,  nearly  all  of  this  machinery 
and  all  of  the  locomotives  but  one  were 
regained  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  after  the  close  of  the  war.     The 


man  with  whom  the  idea  of  stealing  these 
engines  originated  was  Col.  Thos.  R.  Sharpe, 
who  was  acting  quartermaster  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  afterwards  made 
master  of  transportation  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  and  filled  that  important 
position  for  a  number  of  years.  The  story 
of  the  stealing  of  these  locomotives  is  one 
of  graphic  interest  and  has  been  fully  told 
in  a  former  issue  of  The  Book  of  the 
Royal  Blue. 

Martinsburg  was  the  scene  of  several 
battles— on  June  14, 1863;  August  1, 1864, 
and  September  18,  1864,  and  considering 
the  continual  skirmishes  in  and  about  the 
town  throughout  the  entire  four  years,  the 
damage  to  the  buildings  of  the  city  was 
not  as  much  as  would  naturally  be  supposed. 
Every  church  and  public  building,  which 
has  stood  since  1864,  has  been  used  as  a 
barracks,  hospital  or  stable.  The  Court 
House  was  continually  occupied  by  troops, 
and  many  valuable  papers  and  records  were 
destroyed.  It  frequently  occurred  a  change 
of  military  rule  would  happen  in  the  city 
several  times  within  a  day.  One  particular 
instance  was  when  Hampshire  Brigade, 
under  Jeb  Stewart,  numbering  about  3,000 
cavalry,  came  into  town  in  the  morning 
only  to  be  driven  out  at  noon  by  General 
Kirkpatriek.  In  the  evening  Kirkpatrick 
was  dislodged  and  forced  to  retreat  across 
the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  by  the  Con- 
federate army. 

After  the  war  was  over  Martinsburg 
again  pursued  its  even  tenor.  For  years 
its  population  has  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10,000,  and  it  has  devoted  itself 
almost  entirely  to  manufacturing;  hosiery 
being  the  principal  product.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  strongest  factions  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


INDIAN  SUMMER  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


BY   JAMKS   NORKIS. 


AI'TTMN'S  liri}j;ht  banners  in  i^oriffous  display 
Are  rippiin}^  and  waving-,  though  marked  by  decay; 
The  forest  is  teeming  and  sparkling  with  gems, 
Each  bough  bearing  nature's  autumnal  emblems; 
The  mountains  and  valleys  bewilder  the  sight 
With  the  beauties  of  autumn  transeendently  bright; 
Each  tree  in  the  mountain,  each  bush  in  the  glen 
Forms  a  picture  unrivaled  by  jiencil  or  pen; 
The  towering  chestnut  outlined  on  the  sky 
Is  bearing  its  banners  in  trium])h  on  high; 
The  stately  old  oak  of  ancient  renown 
liears  proudly  its  banners  entwined  in  its  crown; 
The  gum  and  the  maple  their  beauties  unfold, 
Painted  in  colors  of  crimsom  and  gold; 
The  walnut  and  poplar,  the  sycamore,  too, 
Unite  in  the  pictures  presented  to  view; 
This  fairylike  scene  on  which  we  now  gaze 
Is  mellowed  in  beauty  by  the  air's  dreamy  haze. 
As  onward  we  pass  this  scene  in  review, 
The  eye  ever  meets  features  ([uite  new; 
Here  and  there  amidst  the  gorgeous  scene, 
A  cedar  or  pine  in  robes  of  dark  green. 
Affording  thereby  relief  to  the  sight. 
As  the  eye  recovers,  by  darkness  at  night; 
The  huntsman's  shrill  horn  we  hear  now  and  then, 
Inciting  the  chase  through  some  distant  glen. 
The  echoes  of  which  we  jilainly  can  hear, 
From  the  musical  hounds  and  huntsman's  gay  cheer. 
This  beautiful  picture  surpassing  all  art 
In  nature's  great  system  forms  but  a  part; 
A  system  universal — by  no  limits  confined. 
Embracing  and  guiding  all  matter  and  mind. 
Every  atom  of  matter,  each  moment  of  time. 
Is  moving  in  concert  with  nature's  design  — 
A  design  comprehensive,  mysterious  and  true. 
Beyond  the  conception  of  man's  limited  view. 


THE   "WELCOMING    OF    DEWEY. 


'  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes." 


PERHAPS  there  never  was  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  when 
our  people  were  as  enthusiastic  over 
their  heroes  than  at  the  present  time. 
With  the  home-coming  of  Admiral  George 
Dewey,  the  nation's  metropolis  and  the 
nation's  Capital  will  have  the  first  honors 
of  throwing  wide  open  their  doors  of  hospi- 
tality to  receive  with  greatest  fervor  the  man 
who  went  away  from 
home  simply  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  and  re- 
turns after  winning  the 
highest  honors  of  the 
American  navy.  In  a  de- 
gree, it  was  fate  which 
sent  him  away,  yet  when 
a  crucial  period  came 
and  he  was  weighed  in 
the  balance,  he  was  not 
found  wanting.  His 
famous  achievement  in 
the  Philippines  did  more 
to  raise  America  in  the 
estimation  of  every  na- 
tion on  the  globe  than 
any  other  act  performed 
by  any  man  in  the  past 
century. 

There  were  scoffers 
enough  at  home  when 
affairs  of  the  American  navy  were  under 
discussion,  and  when  the  war  with  Spain 
broke  out  our  apprehension  was  great  when 
we  thought  of  the  battles  we  had  to  fight 
on  sea.  The  stories  of  the  terrible  Spanish 
armada  were  as  hob-golilins  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans,  e.xcept  perhaps  the  navy 
itself. 

But  Dewey  dispelled  all  fears,  all  the- 
ories, all  precedents,  when  he  sailed  from 
Hong  Kong  into  Manila  harbor  that  May 
day  morning  in  '98,  defying  the  mines  and 
torpedoes  which  were  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  opposite  Cavite,  defying  the 
fort  itself,  and,  giving  notice  to  the  sur- 
prised enemy,  proceeded  deliberately  and 
with  miraculous  dispatch  to  annihilate  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Not 
having  finished   the  work  entirely  before 


breakfast,  he  displayed  his  Yankee  coolness 
in  ordering  his  men  to  stop  for  their  morn- 
ing coffee  and  then  finish  it  up  and  make 
it  complete. 

His  great  achievement  set  the  pace  for 
all  American  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  each 
man's  ambition  was  to  do  something  as  great 
if  possible.  The  consequence  was  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory  over  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  the 
fearlessness  of  this 
great  hero,  there  now 
comes  a  moment  when 
even  he  must  flinch;  a 
moment  which  coming 
to  many  men  is  their  un- 
doing. It  is  the  moment 
of  realization  of  great- 
ness; when  self  appro- 
bation is  forced;  but  in 
Dewey  the  people  have 
no  fears  that  the  most 
phenomenal  reception 
will  in  any  way  change 
his  character  or  lower 
him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  countrymen.  Dew- 
ey displayed  his  diplo- 
macy at  the  Philippines 
and  at  all  times  since 
then,  so  that  the  people 
feel  no  restraint  whatever  in  giving  him  the 
greatest  welcome  that  was  ever  bestowed 
upon  one  of  their  brethren. 

New  York  City,  the  metropolis,  fittingly 
was  the  first  to  greet  the  famous  admiral. 
Characteristic  of  the  man,  Dewey  surprised 
the  New  York  reception  committee  by  ar- 
riving ofl:  Sandy  Hook  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, September  26,  three  days  ahead  of  time. 
The  news  was  telegraphed  over  the  country 
at  once  and  great  enthusiasm  was  shown  in 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns.  The  admiral's 
salute  of  17  guns  was  given  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years. 

The  two  days  prior  to  the  formal  recep- 
tion were  spent  in  formal  and  informal  calls 
of  officers  of  the  navy  and  prominent  citi- 
zens. The  men  of  the  "Olympia"  cleaned 
ship  preparatory  to  the  parade. 
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At  1  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 28,  (lovernor  Roosevelt  boanled  the 
"Olympia"  and  formally  extended  welcome 
to  the  Admiral. 

( )n  Friday  afternoon,  September  29,  the 
great  naval  ])arade  passed  up  North  Kiver 
from  government  anchorage  off  Tomjikins- 
ville.  The  "  ( )lympia  "  led,  followed  i)y  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron.  The  merchant 
marine  and  the  yacht  tiotilla  followed  the 
war-ships.  .1.  1'.  Morgan's  "Corsair,"'  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  "  Krin  "  led  the  yacht 
squadron.  Sir  Thomas  Li])t(in,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  owner  of  the  "Sham- 
rock," and  is  visiting  .\merica  in  attendance 
upon  the  famous  yacht  race. 

Amid  the  cheers  from  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  throats,  the  waving  of  flags  and 
handkerchiefs  and  the  blowing  of  whistles, 
the  fleet  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  ( Irant's 
tomb,  where  it  was  saluted  by  cannon  and 
the  salute  was  answered  by  the  "Olymjiia," 
which  came  to  anchor  in  'mid  stream  otf  the 
tomb.  The  remainder  of  the  procession 
passed  the  "  Olympia  "  in  review  and  coun- 
ter-sailed, headed  by  the  "New  York."  In 
the  evening  there  were  great  fireworks 
displays  along  the  entire  water  front.  The 
great  Brooklyn  bridge  was  illuminated  bril- 
liantly by  electric  displays,  prominent 
among  which  were  the  words  "WELCOME 
DEWEY,"  in  ?.()  foot  letters. 

( )n  Saturday,  September  30,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Admiral  Dewey  was  presented  with  a  "Lov- 
ing Cup"  at  City  Hall  Park  by  Mayor  Van 
Wyck,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  great  land  parade  started  from  Orant's 
tomb  at  11  o'clock  with  Admiral  Dewey 
and  his  escort  in  the  lead.  In  the  grand 
parade  military  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  participated.  The  great  Sou- 
sa's  band  preceded  the  "  Olympia  "  sailors 
on  foot,  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  following  in  carriage.  Then 
came  Maj.-Gen.  Miles  and  the  (Jovernors  of 
States;  Kear-Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley 
and  31  Oflicers  of  North  Atlantic  Squadron; 
sailors  and  marines  of  Sampson's  squadron; 
U.  S.  regulars  under  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt; 


Gov.  Roosevelt  and  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York;  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war;  followed  by  the  National  Guards 
of  the  various  States  and  the  G.  A.  K.  and 
ex-Confederate  veterans. 

On  Sunday,  October  1,  the  great  Admi- 
ral had  an  ojjportunity  to  rest,  remaining  in 
New  York  City  until  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day, October  2,  when  he  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  another  reception  was  ten- 
dered him  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 

Arriving  at  Washington  on  Monday  even- 
ing at  <).")!)  o'clock,  he  was  escorted  to  the 
White  House  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  I'enn.syl- 
vania  Avenue  was  one  blaze  of  colored  lights 
from  the  Caiiitol  to  the  White  House.  The 
great  night  parade  moved  from  the  Capitol 
as  soon  as  a  signal  announced  the  arrival  of 
Dewey  at  the  White  House.  As  each  organi- 
zation in  the  marching  column  reached  Four- 
teenth Street,  all  canes  or  flags  carried  in 
the  march  were  brought  to  "  present  arms;" 
all  lanterns  were  held  on  high;  while  the 
empty  handed  gave  the  salute  with  the 
right  hand  until  the  reviewing  stand  was 
passed. 

As  the  procession  passed,  the  great  mul- 
titude of  on-lookers  followed  in  the  wake 
and  marched  past  the  reviewing  stand  in 
order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Dewey. 

( )n  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  grand 
military  and  naval  parade  started  from  the 
Treasury  ISuilding,  marching  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  the  Capitol. 

Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  X.  Miles  with  .\dj.-Gen. 
H.  C.  Corbin  headed  the  column,  followed 
in  order  named  by  the  Marine  band,  marines, 
sailors.  Cavalry  band,  cavalry,  light  artillery, 
siege  artillery,  mounted  escort  of  citizens, 
Admiral  Dewey,  Otticers  of  the  Navy,  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  all  battalions  and  regi- 
ments of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard. 

At  the  Capitol  President  McKinley  pre- 
sented Admiral  Dewey  with  the  sword  of 
honor  which  was  voted  to  him  by  the  last 
Congress  to  show  the  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  nation. 

And  so  the  great  Dewey  is  home  at  last. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


NO  526 
EXCEPT 
aUNDAY 


No.  52a 
EX.  SUN. 
0  HOUR 


No.  508 

DAILY 


No.  502 

DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO    506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


NO.  512 
DAILY 


No.  522 
SUNDAY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION.. 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROVAL  STATION 

Ah  PHILADELPHIA --- 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR.  new  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.05 
12.57 
1.02 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


1.16 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


S3. 00 
^3.49 
=  3.53 
S5.52 
^8.00 
^8.05 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.45 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.50 
12.59 
1.04 
3.30 
6.20 
6.20 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


g.oo 

9.52 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


westward 


No. 5 17 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


No.  501 

DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 


NO.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
S  HOUR 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
5  HOUR 


No. 525 
DAILY 


No.  503 

DAILY 


NO.  515 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL TERMINAL- 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA      

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ah.  WASHINGTON      


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


CO     ^" 

52.55 
"3.00 
°5.07 
J7.06 
^7.10 
=i8.00 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.55 
6.00 
8.35 
0.41 
0.45 
1.45 


12.10 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.04 
6.12 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 
NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA --- 

9.55  UI 
1  0.00  UI 
1  2.20  PM 
2.26  PM 
2.40  PM 
3.40  PJI 

1.25PM 

1.30  PM 

4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.05  pm 

2.55  PM 

3.00pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  PM 
7.25  pm 
8.30PM 
6.05  UI 
10.30U1 

5.55  PM 

6.00  pm 
8.35  pm 
1  0.41  PM 
10.55  pm 
1  2.05  UI 

4.30  UI 
7.30  »M 
9.32  UI 
9.40  UI 
I0.35UI 
7.20  PM 

12.  lONT 

12.15  UI 

7.30  UI 

9.32  UI 

9.55  UI 

10.55UI 

5.55  pm 

6.00  pm 

8.35  pm 

10.41  PM 

10.55  pm 

1  1.55  PM 

8.00  UI 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
Lv.   WASHINGTON    -- 

Ah    PITTSBURG  --- -    

Ar.  CLEVELAND --- 

Ar    WHEELING 

8.20UI 
1  I.35UI 

Ar.  COLUMBUS 

2.55  PJI 
6.35  PJI 

Ar    TOLEDO -- 

Ar    CHICAGO  --- 

9.00  PJI 

9.00  UI 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

8.00  AM 

1  1 .45  UI 
12.  IOph 
6.40  PJi 

5. 1  5  PM 
10.35  pm 
9.15  PM 
7.36  U( 

2.00  UI 

6.50  u« 

7.  lOui 

12.40  PJI 

Ah.  INDIANAPOLIS  -- 

Ah.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar    ROANOKE 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA 

Ah.  MEMPHIS 

8.40  UI 
7.45  pm 

7.30  PM 
7.35  ui 

Ah    new  ORLEANS -- 

Through  Pullman  Sleei)ers  to  nil  points.      NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  between  New  York  and  Baltimore,       | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DfllLY 

No    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   lo 

EXPRESS 
PAILV 

No.   12 

OUQUESNE 
LIM. .    DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv    CHICAGO - 

'  8.30  UI 

'  4.55  pm 

8.20  RM 

2.45  UI 

3.30  PM 

10.20UI 

8.00  PJI 

Lv.  TOLEDO  --- 

Lv    COLUMBUS 

6.00  pm 
I2.25UI 

Lv.   WHEELING   

Lv.   CLEVELAND 

10.50  AN 

3.25  PJI 
9.45  PM 

Lv     PITTSBURG 

8.00  UI 

6.30PM 

8.05  pm 
2  45UI 

12.40PJI 

Lv.   ST.    LOUIS 

*  8.20UI 
2.10  pm 

1-  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.35  UI 
8.05  UI 
8.05  ui 
12.30  PM 
9.00  UI 
8.  1  5  PJI 

Lv.    LOUISVILLE 

Lv.    INDIANAPOLIS - 

Lv.   CINCINNATI 

8.  ISul 
8.00  PJI 
8.40  UI 

Lv.    NEW    ORLEANS --. 

Lv.    MEMPHIS    

Lv.   CHATTANOOGA 

Lv.   KNOXVILLE 

Lv.   ROANOKE   

1.05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

6.47  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  15ui 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53PM 
6.05  P» 
8.  1  9  PM 
10.40  pm 
10.45pm 

1  I.55UI 
12.53Pa 
1.02pm 
3.09pm 
5.35  P" 
5.40  pm 

6.37  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  15UI 
12.35pm 
1  2.40  pm 

2.25UI 
3.22UI 
3.32UI 
5.35  Ul 
8.07  IM 
8.I0UI 

1  I.20PJI 
I2.6gui 
1.04UI 
3.30  UI 
6.20  UI 
6.20UI 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   

Ar.   new    YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.      A  On  Sunday  see  train  No.  522  above.     *  Daily,     t  Daili/,  except  Sundnu.      | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BV   THK    BALTIMORE    &   OHIO    R.MI.KOAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAT.   RI.UK  TRAINS  OK  THE   B.   &  O.      FINEST    SERVICE   IN    TIIK  WORLD.     SOLID 
VESTIliUI.ED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Wasiiingion,   Bai.timore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
No.   504.      I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   526.      lUiffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.      Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  lialtimore  to  New  York. 
No.   508.      HulTet  I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   502.     Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   524.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.      Exclusively  I'ullinan  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.      Dining  Car  I'hiladelphia  to  New  York.     No  extra  fare 

other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car  lialtimore  to  New  York. 
No.   512.      Sleeping  Cars  from  .St.   Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 
No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  lialtimore  to  New  York. 
No.  546.      Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  ^'ork. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.   527.     Five  Hour  Train.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car 

New  \'ork  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to 

Philadelphia. 
No.   507.      Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
No.   509.     '•  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     E.xclusive   Pullman   Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

<  >bservation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  Car  Phil.idelphia  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare 

other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  515.      Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTAVARD. 
No.     I.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation   Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  St.  Louis. 
No.     7.      Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car   New  York  to   Chicago  via  Grafton  and   Bellaire.     .Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Newark.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     g.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Clevel.ind  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     3.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    .Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and   Toledo.      Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   II.     "  Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  .New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.      .Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
Nos.  47  and   15.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through 

Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.      Buffet  Dr.iwing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     .Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.      Parlor  Car  .St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
No.     4.      Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati   to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Balti- 
more.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via   Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    .Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.      Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Pliiladelphi.i.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     .Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cle%'eland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to  Wheeling.      Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
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NEW  AND  SUPERB 

DINING  CARS 


"WALTON" 

•AND.|  "RALLIGH" 

SERVING  MEALS    A     I    i    CARTF   "^ '^'^D  OUT  OF 

CHICAGO 

ON  TRAINS 

No.  5"New  York  and  Chicago  Limited 
No.  6--Chicago  and  New  York  Limited 

No.  7--New  York  and  Chicago  Express 
No.  8--Chicago  and  New  York  Express 


'  I  'HESE  magnificent  Dining-  Cars  went  into  commission 
August  28,  direct  from  Mt.  Clare  Shops,  Baltimore. 
Eacfi  car  is  finislied  in  quartered  oak,  highly  polished,  with 
ceiling  decorations  and  curtains  in  green.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  four  double  and  four  single  tables,  accommo- 
dating twenty-four  persons  at  one  time.  The  movable 
dining  room  chairs  are  of  heavy  oak  with  green  leather 
seats.  The  flooring  is  of  hard  rubber  tiling  in  colors. 
The  cars  are  supplied  plentifully  with  mirrors,  giving  a 
most  pleasing  interior  effect. 
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South  ^crry 


QQbitehall  Cermitial 


B.&O. 


)VIo8t  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  jSfew  Y^rk 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  ^est  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


TNE  GArC 

In  Connection  with 

DINING  CARS  "SAVOY"  AND  "MANHATTAN" 

Is  an  Additional  Feature  to  the  Splendid  Service 
BETWEEN 

]Vcw  Y^^^  *  pbiladelpbia 
Baltimore    .  glashtngton 

ON  THE 

"ROYAL  LIMITED" 

"  The  Finest  Daylight  Train  in  the  World." 


T^HESE  Combination  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars  are 
especially  built  for  this  service.  One-half  of 
the  car  is  taken  up  by  the  regular  dining  room  and 
the  remaining  half  by  the  Cafe  which  is  beautifully 
finished  in  plain  quartered  oak  with  tables  to  match, 
and  movable  wicker  chairs.  The  flooring  is  of 
hard  rubber  tiling  in  colors,  and  the  windows  are 
wide,  affording  unobstructed  view     .... 

The  Cafe  is  open  at  all  times  and  the  specially 
prepared  menu  with  complete  wine  list  are  particu- 
larly inviting  to  the  business  man  in  traveling  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Cities 


Book  of  the  Royal.  Blue. 


PuRi.isiiKi)  Monthly  hv   iiik 
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.M.\T.\N/..\s,  Cvn.\,  (ictober  (J,  18il!l. 

IF  all  the  railroads  in  Cuba  were  put  to- 
gether in  a  straight  line  the  mileage 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  reach 
from  ('ai)e  San  Antonio,  directly  south  of 
(^.incinnati,  and    the  extreme  west   end  of 
Cuba  to  Cape  Maisi,  directly  south  of  New 


t'K  TUy   KoVAI.  Itl.l'K. 


necting  its  great  cities.  Each  province 
has  a  number  of  lines  within  its  own  limits, 
and  in  some  cases  the  lines  extend  into 
two  provinces.  Havana,  .Matanzas,  and 
Santa  Clara  are  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
The  large  systems  are  the  I'nited  Kail- 
ways   of    Havana,   which    connect    Havana 


liAli.WA^     blAlU'N.     .M.\  I  .\.N/.A,S.    ( 1  li.\. 


York  City,  and  the  extreme  east  end  of 
Cuba;  and  there  would  be  enough  miles  of 
track  beside  to  cross  the  island  three  times 
at  its  widest  point.  The  exact  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  track  is  1,1.'^").  Unfortu- 
nately for  Cuba,  however,  there  is  no  trunk 
line  running  through  the   island  and  con- 


with  Hatabano,  on  the  south  coast,  with  the 
city  of  I'inar  del  Kio,  and  extend  through 
the  city  of  Matanzas  to  .lovellanos  in  the 
Province  of  Matanzas;  the  Matanzas  Kail- 
way  and  the  Cardenas  &  .lucaro  Kailroad, 
which  reach  all  points  of  importance  in 
Matanzas    Province  and    connect    it   with 
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Santa  Clara  Province,  and  the  Cuban  Cen- 
tral Railway,  which  embraces  all  lines 
of  importance  in  Santa  Clara  Province, 
excepting  twenty-five  miles  of  line  on  the 
south  coast  which  connects  Sancti  Spiritus 
with  its  seaport  of  Tunas  de  Zaza.  Santi- 
ago Province  has  only  about  sixty  miles  of 
railroad  all  told,  and  yet  this  sixty  miles 


comprises  four  distinct  lines.  There  is  a 
small  road  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  north 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  San  Luis,  with  a 
branch  to  Sabanilla;  the  Guantanamo  road 
running  from  Caimanera,  through  Guan- 
tanamo to  Soledad,  and  a  twenty  mile  line 
from  Gibara,  the  principal  seaport  on  the 
north    coast    of    Santiago,    south    to    the 
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interior  town  of  Ilol^uin.  Puerto  rrincii)e 
Province  has  two  lines;  one  runninf^j  from 
the  capital  to  Nuevitas,  its  seaport,  on  the 
north  coast,  and  another  which  crosses  the 
island  from  sea  to  sea,  following  the  Moron 
Trocha.  Your  correspondent  has  crossed 
this  last  isolated  military  line  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  I'ahania  Channel.  It 
is  a  most  interestinj;  ride.  The  distance 
is  sixty-nine  kilometers,  or  about  forty- 
three  miles,  and  the  country  is  jjerfeotly 
flat.  There  is  a  handsome  and  well  con- 
structed block  house  every  kilometer,  with 
two,  three  and  sometimes  four  smaller 
block  houses  or  earth  fortifications  between. 


(The  word  is  jironouneed  tro-cha  and  not 
tro-ka).  In  spite  of  the  many  block  houses 
and  constantly  running  armored  trains,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  Si)anish  .soldiers,  this 
trocha  was  crossed  several  times.  Your 
correspondent  had  the  good  fortune  to  ride 
over  the  .\Iornn  Trocha  railroad  with  Ceneral 
Jose  Miguel  Come/.,  formerly  in  command 
of  the  insurgent  forces  of  .Santa  Clara,  and 
now  civil  governor  of  that  province.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  hear  his  account  of  how 
he  and  a  number  of  companions  crossed  this 
wire  network  one  dark,  stormy  night,  with- 
out losing  a  man  or  hearing  the  .sound  of  a 
.Spanish  mauser. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  something  about  this  famous 
trocha.  The  word  "  trocha"  means  a  clear- 
ing through  the  woods.  In  the  .States  we 
have  usually  understood  trocha  to  mean 
the  barbed  wire  entanglement  which  cros.ses 
this  clearing.  The  clearing  of  the  Moron 
Trocha  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide 
and  reaches  from  sea  to  sea.  There  are 
five  lines  of  wooden  posts,  about  five  feet 
apart,  lengthwise  and  cro.sswise.  Barbed 
wire  is  stretched  from  post  to  jiost,  and 
back  again,  crossed  and  recrossed.  until  a 
perfect  network  or  entanglement  is  formed. 
It  is  this  network  that  Americans  have 
generally  understood  to  be   the   "trocha." 


Besides  the  railroads  above  mentioned, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  jirivate  rail- 
roads which  belong  to  the  various  planta- 
tions, and  are  used  for  transporting  cane 
to  the  sugar  mills.  These  roads  are  of 
much  greater  extent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. The  large  estate  of  Constancia, 
for  instance,  has  forty  miles  of  railroad, 
and  many  have  more  than  twenty  miles. 

One  of  the  great  and  pressing  needs  of 
the  island  is  a  through  line  of  railroad 
from  Havana  to  Santiago,  and  which  shall 
connect  with  all  leading  cities  en  route. 
The  ra]>id  develo]iment  of  the  island  is 
almost  imjiossible  without  railroad  com- 
munications between  all  its  jirovinces.     If 


THE  RAILROADS   OF  CUBA. 


one  wishes  to  go  from  Matanzas  to  Santi- 
ago, for  instance,  he  must  either  take 
steamer  and  go  round  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  or  take  the  railroad  to  Cienfuegos, 
and  then  take  steamer.  There  is  no  rail- 
road connection.  If  he  wishes  to  go  from 
Santiago  to  Puerto  Principe,  he  must  take 
steamer  to  Xuevitas,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Puerto  Principe.  If  he  does  not  relish  a 
long  and  disagreeable  horseback  ride,  he 
can  not  even  go  from  Santa  Clara  to  Trini- 
dad (both  cities  in  the  same  province)  with- 
out making  a  joint  rail  and  water  trip. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Cuba  has  been 
mentioned  above.     This  is  an  English  com- 


Clara,  and  run  through  Placetas,  Sancti 
Spiritus,  Ciego  de  Avile,  Puerto  Principe 
and  Mctoria  de  las  Tunas  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  With  a  stable  republican  govern- 
ment, and  such  a  line  as  this,  there  will 
have  dawned  for  Cuba  the  brightest  period 
of  her  existence,  for  with  her  natural  re- 
sources and  the  means  of  developing  them, 
she  will  easily  take  her  place  as  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  for  her  size.  This 
may  sound  extravagant,  but  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  Cuba  and  her  wonderful 
resources  can  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  With 
a  superficial  area  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  nearly  all  of  it  eap- 
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pany,  and  has  been  only  recently  formed. 
They  have  purchased  and  consolidated  into 
one  system  the  following  railroads  in  Santa 
Clara  Province:  t'ienfuegos  and  Santa 
Clara,  Sagua  la  (Jrande,  Sitiecito-Encruci- 
jada,  Sagua-Chinchila  and  the  United  Rail- 
roads of  Caibarien.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  this  syndicate  will  build  a  line  through 
to  Santiago.  The  lines  they  already  own 
form  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain. 
They  have  good  connections  with  all  parts 
of  the  island  east  of  the  eastern  boundary 
line  of  Santa  Clara,  which  means  the  four 
provinces  of  Santa  Clara,  Matanzas,  Havana 
and  Pinar  del  Rio.  This  through  line,  if 
built,   will   probably    commence  at   Santa 


able  of  producing  uninterruptedly  through 
the  entire  year,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  it 
now  under  cultivation,  who  can  foretell  the 
future  of  Cuba!  With  proper  protection  to 
life  and  property,  relieved  of  petty  tyrants 
and  oppressive  taxes,  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  arms 
locked  with  the  enterprising  "Yankee,"  the 
prospects  of  the  Cuban  people  are  indeed 
glorious!  They  have  the  richest  soil  and 
the  balmiest  climate  of  any  island  south  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  fact  that  Cuba,  at  this  writing,  is 
entirely  free  from  yellow  fever,  and  quaran- 
tined  against   the  Southern    ports    of  the 
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United  States  where  it  is  epiiiemic,  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  this  pest  is  not  epi- 
demic in  Culia,  liut  that  it  has  been  entirely 
due  to  Spanish  tilth.  Cleaning,  disinfecting 
and  proper  sanitation  will  make  this  island 
a  paradise. 

(!ood  highways  in  Cuba  are  both  short 
and  few.  It  is  a  bitter  conmient  on  Spanish 
rule  to  point  out  that  comincin  roads  for 
wheeled  vehicles  hardly  exist,  except  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns.  Had  a 
more  farsighteil  policy  of  road  construction 
been  undertaken,  such  as  has  been  carried 
out  by  England  in  the  adjacent  island  of 
Jamaica,  Spain  would  have  been  in  less 
danger  of  losing  her  colony,  the  lack  of 
good  military  roads  having  been  one  of  the 
factors  which  have  made  possible  the  suc- 
cess of  the  recent  revolution.  The  high- 
ways or  wagcin  roads,  and  their  great  scar- 
city, are  mentioned  to  show  how  very  impor- 
tant railroads  are  to  Cuba.  Two  days  of 
hard  rain  stops  wagon  traffic  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  the  through  line  mentioned  above 
were  built  over  the  route  suggested,  it 
would  pass  through  the  great  Itemedios 
tobacco  district;  it  would  open  up  the  great 
plains  of  eastern  Puerto  Principe,  the  rich- 
est grazing  country  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  the  wealthy  mining  districts  of 
Santiago.  That  such  a  line  will  be  built 
seems  sure;  it  is  one  of  those  things  that 
are  certain  to  be  realized  with  the  rush  of 
enterprise,  which,  in  its  .search  for  wealth, 
knows  no  obstacles— neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance, nor  mountains,  nor  rocks,  nor  rivers. 

Cuban  railroad   comjianies  have  always 


paid  good  ilividends.  dividends  that  to  the 
ordinary  .^Vmerican  company  would  seem 
enormous,  and  even  during  the  three  years 
of  insurrection  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant companies  continued  to  distribute  a 
small  dividend  amongst  their  shareholders. 
Roadbeds  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  con- 
sidering the  troublous  times  which  have 
recently  visited  the  island,  and  now  that  the 
owners  of  the  i)roperties  see  a  chance  for 
dividends  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
past,  they  are  rai)idly  placing  their  lines 
and  equipments  in  first-class  condition. 
Locomotives  and  cars  are  nearly  all  of 
American  manufacture.  Passenger  service, 
so  far  as  first  and  second  class  coaches  are 
concerned,  is  good.  The  cars  are  usually 
furnished  with  upholstered  wicker  seats,  in 
harmony  with  the  climate,  and  the  officials 
are  attentive  and  accommodating.  The  third 
class  coaches  are  not  very  comfortable, 
having  benches  on  either  side,  after  the 
style  of  many  .\merican  street  cars — though 
not  so  finely  finished. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  American 
capitalists,  usually  so  enterprising  and  wide- 
awake, should  have  permitted  an  Knglish 
syndicate  to  step  in  and  "gobble"  impor- 
tant Cuban  railroads.  Our  English  cousins 
were  bold  enough  to  invest  their  money  dur- 
ing our  military  regime.  We  have  promised 
by  our  .solemn  national  word  to  pacify  this 
island,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  we 
have  hesitated  to  invest  our  capital  here, 
English  competitors,  apparently  with  more 
confidence  in  us  than  we  have  in  ourselves, 
have  stepped  in  and  knocked  the  "plums." 
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YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 

BY  GEORGE  V.  HOBART. 

SEEMS  like  'twuz  only  yistiddy  I  helped  sweet  Mandy  make 
The  stuffin'  fer  the  turkey,  an'  the  big  Thanksgivin'  cake. 
Seems  on'y  yistiddy  we  sat  'longside  the  blazin'  logs, 
My  Mandy  in  her  gingham  frock,  an'  me  in  Sunday  togs. 
An'  thar  discussed  the  future,  while  the  sparks  about  us  flew, 
A  promisin'  each  other  that  we'd  be  forever  true. 
But  now  I'm  weary  longin'  fer  a  face  I  never  see — 
These  holidays  is  tearful  times  fer  old,  old  folks  like  me. 

Seems  like  'twuz  on'y  yistiddy  we  sung  our  love's  refrain, 

A  walkin'  whar  the  autumn  leaves  wuz  scattered  roun'  the  lane. 

Seems  on'y  yistiddy  we  sat  together  on  the  stile. 

Me  floatin"  through  life's  dearest  dream,  a  baskin'  in  her  smile. 

The  clouds  woaz  painted  crimson  whar  the  sun  sank  in  the  west. 

An'  all  the  world  wuz  jus'  a  place  whar  love  lulled  me  to  rest. 

But  now  the  sky  is  gray,  an'  cold  the  wind  blows  'crost  the  lea — 

These  holidays  is  tearful  times  fer  old,  old  folks  like  me. 

Seems  like  'twuz  on'y  yistiddy  we  heerd  the  parson  pray. 

An'  offer  up  his  meed  of  praise  upon  Thanksgivin'  day. 

Seems  on'y  yistiddy  we  sat  thar  in  sweet  Mandy's  pew, 

A  squeezin'  of  each  other's  hands,  which  same  meant  "1  love  you.' 

I  hear  that  old  melodyun  a-wheezin'  in  the  loft, 

An'  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  floatin'  roun",  so  solem'-like  an'  soft. 

But  now  the  church  has  crumbled,  'til  thar's  nothin"  left  to  see — 

These  holidays  is  tearful  times  fer  old,  old  folks  like  me. 

Seems  like  'twuz  on'y  yistiddy  I  led  her  to  our  home. 

An'  thar  from  happiness  supreme  we  never  thought  to  roam. 

Seems  on'y  yistiddy  us  two,  together  hand  in  hand. 

Set  out  on  life's  broad  road  that  leads  unto  a  happier  land. 

I  hear  her  whisperin'  to  me  yet,  "  'Til  death  us  two  wall  part, 

I'll  comfort  you  in  weal  or  woe,  and  love  you,  my  sweetheart." 

But  now  a  lonely  grave  is  all  these  eyes  of  mine  can  see — : 

These  holidays  is  tearful  times  fer  old,  old  folks  like  me. 
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BY    M.   -S.    BKAIJ*. 

H,  Autumn  bride,  the  light  that  shines 

Prom  out  those  love-lit  eyes 
Transfigures  to  a  god  thy  love. 

Dweller  in  Paradise; 
Ruling  from  a  throne  that  by 

Thy  loveliness  is  graced, 
Regal  'neath  the  crown  that  thy 

Affection  fond  has  placed. 

Oh,  Autumn  bride,  what  more  can  be 

By  loyalty  conferred 
Than  thou  gavest  when  was  said 

That  a  single,  solemn  word. 
That  ennobled  man  a  king,  to  claim 

Thy  love — a  spark  devine; 
To  claim  it  for  his  very  own, 

His  very  own  -and  thine. 

Oh,  bride  of  Autumn,  may  your  days 

.Make  gentle  history; 
Reigning  in  the  realms  of  love. 

May  the  sovereign  of  thy  heart  e'er  be 
Bound  by  devotion  to  the  hour 

In  which  thy  hand  was  given. 
Owing  allegiance  to  but  thee, 

.•\nd  to  thy  home-land — Heaven. 
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THE  LAST   OF  THE  CAMEL- BACKS. 


BY  Dl.n  KR  C.  CROMWEM,. 


THE  "Camel-Hack"  marked  a  very  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  evolution  of  the  loco- 
motive. This  peculiar  style  of  locomo- 
tive was  designed  and  built  by  Ross  Winans 
of  HaltiuKire,  Maryland,  in  IS")!,  makint;  the 
name  of  Winans  historical,  jirincipally  from 
the  fact  of  the  radical  departure  of  this 
style  of  engine  from  previous  construction. 


The  first  of  these  engines  had  cylinders 
17".\22,"  drivers  48"  in  diameter  and 
weighed  about  'Mi  tons.  In  the  later  en- 
gines the  cylinders  were  li»"x  22,''  drivers 
22''  and  weighed  about  '.'1  tons. 

There  were  other  advanced  features  in 
construction  of  these  engines,  i.  e.,  in  the 
larger  fire-box  of  a  width  extending  to  out- 
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Locomotives  prior  to  the  "camel-back" 
were  built  with  cylinders  inclined  and  placed 
upon  the  smoke-box.  The  Winans  type  low- 
ered the  cylinders  in  a  direct  horizontal 
plane  with  the  centers  of  the  driving  wheels, 
which  in  those  days  was  considered  a  retro- 
grade movement,  since  the  object  in  placing 
the  cylinders  on  an  inclined  plane  was  to 
deliver  ]>art  of  its  force  through  the  wheels 
as  tractive  power,  but  the  Winans  engines 
completely  exploded  this  theory. 


side  of  frame  and  a  large  dome  for  storing 
dry  steam.  Winans  also  believed  in  pres- 
.sure  and  these  engines  carried  a  pressure  of 
KM)  pounds  which  was  then  considered  high, 
'fhis  type  of  locomotive  constituted  the 
standard  freight  locomotive  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  system  clear  up  to 
the  advent  of  the  consolidation  engine  about 
the  year  1S78,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  gradually  wearing  out  and  being  des- 
troyed,  until    in    1898   the   last  one  was 
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completely  dismantled  and  thrown  into  the 
scrap  heap. 

Of  course,  these  engines  underwent 
changes  in  detail  which  materially  altered 
their  appearance  during  the  period  of  their 
existence.  The  cab  as  originally  built  was 
much  shorter;  the  locomotive  was  equijjped 
with  pumps  for  feeding  water  into  the 
boilers,  and  the  stack  consisted  of  two 
cylinders  in  lower  portion,  one  connected 
to  the  boiler  and  the  other  placed  ahead 


foundation  patents,  which  covered  the  prin- 
ciple of  varying  the  discharge  of  the  ex- 
haust from  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  draft  of  locomotive.  This 
practically  excluded  all  other  inventors  in 
this  field  until  the  expiration  of  his  patent. 
The  fire-box  as  originally  built  had  the 
whole  back  end  open,  which  was  closed 
with  sheet  iron  doors,  so  constructed  that 
the  whole  rear  end  could  be  thr(]wn  open 
at  the  will  of  the  fireman. 


A  GLIMl'SE    OF    THE    rECL'LLAK    IIUII.D    OF    THE    CAMEL-BACK. 


of  same,  the  two  joining  together  in  a  tri- 
angular box  at  the  top  end,  which  was  in 
turn  covered  with  a  wire  cloth,  depositing 
sparks  in  the  second  cylinder,  thus  making 
a  spark  arrester.  At  the  termination  of  a 
trip  the  cinders  were  removed  by  a  hinged 
door  in  the  bottom  of  the  second  cylinder. 
In  these  locomotives  Winans  brought 
out  what  was  known  in  railroad  circles  as 
the  variable  exhaust,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  draft  on  loco- 
motives.     His   patent   was   one    of   those 


Engine  135,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, was  the  first  of  this  class  of  engines 
built  and  remained  in  constant  service  from 
18.51  until  1898,  when  it  was  retired  alto- 
gether, after  forty-seven  years  active  ser- 
vice. This  is  probably  the  longest  record 
made  by  any  locomotive  in  existence. 

Engine  143  was  taken  oif  the  Trans- 
Ohio  Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  ten  years  ago  and  put  into  the 
shops  at  Mount  Clare,  Baltimore.  After  a 
thorough  overhauling  she  was  used  as  a 
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switch  enjrine  in  Mount  Clare  yards  until 
her  dismantling.  She  was  the  last  of  her 
race.  She  carried  seven  tons  of  coal  and 
three  thousand  gallons  of  water  on  the 
tender  and  her  original  work  was  hauling 
freight  trains  between  Baltimore  and 
Martinsburg.  She  averaged  about  I."-!*) 
pounds  of  steam  and  could  haul  thirty-five 
cars  at  an  average  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 


The  photographs  were  taken  as  she  was 
being  torn  up  for  scrap  iron,  .so  that  a 
complete  record  of  her  peculiar  machinery 
could  be  accurately  kept  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

The  engines  were  great  favorites  among 
enginemen,  as  the  cabs  were  very  roomy, 
giving  plenty  of  space  for  both  engineman 
and  fireman.  They  rode  exceptionally  well 
and  were  splendid  steamers. 
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CHICAGO    AUTUMNAL   FESTIVITIES. 


THE  year  of  1S!I!I  will  be  known  as  the 
"Year  of  Jubilee"  in  the  Tnited  States. 
Almost  every  city  of  any  size  has  cele- 
brated in  some  manner  with  a  "Peace  Ju- 
bilee." Then  the  home-coming  of  the 
Nation's  heroes  has  been  the  impetus  for  a 
jollification  in  every  city  which  was  claimed 
as  the  home  of  that  hero. 


Chicago  with  its  two  millions  of  enter- 
prising, pushing  population,  can  arouse 
more  enthusiasm  on  a  short  notice  than 
any  other  city  in  the  I'nited  States.  When 
a  great  project  is  undertaken,  it  is  generally 
carried  through  and  accomplished  success- 
fully and  within  the  given  lime.  No  greater 
example  can  be  given  than  the  World's  Fair 
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When  the  great  Dewey  came  home. 
New  York  and  Washington  did  the  honors 
for  the  Nation  at  large,  and  whilst  it  is 
probable  that  the  eastern  cities  have  done 
the  greatest  amount  of  jollifying  and  per- 
haps have  had  the  larger  number  of  "stars" 
to  do  it  for,  yet  Chicago  was  not  to  be  out- 
done, and  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
October  celebrated  with  a  ten  days  festi- 
vity, devoted  to  grand  ban(]uets,  parades 
and  the  usual  displays  attendant  upon  an 
occasion  of  this  kind. 


in  1898,  which  was  the  most  phenomenal 
success  of  anything  of  the  kind  ever  ac- 
complished in  the  world.  Recollections  of 
the  "White  City"  are  still  vivid  as  though 
yesterday,  and  the  casual  visitor  to  Jack- 
son Park,  who  would  to-day  stroll  over  the 
great  acreage  of  magnificent  lawn  and 
driveways,  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was 
once  the  scene  of  a  beautiful  city,  with 
no  indications  left,  except  the  great  Art 
Palace  which  is  now  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  and  the  (Jerman  Building  which 
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is  used  as  a  roadhouse  in  the  park.  The 
"Midway"  is  a  magnificent  boulevard. 

Uptown,  the  beautiful  parkage  opposite 
the  Auditorium,  along  Michigan  Avenue,  is 
steadily  improving,  and  magnificent  statues 
and  fountains  are  being  added  from  year 
to  year. 

The  Autumnal  Festivities  opened  on 
Sunday,  October  8th,  by  special  services  in 


were  President  McKinley,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier.  Premier  of  Canada,  and  Don  Lie  Igna- 
cion  Mariscal,  Minister  of  Foreign  Afl:'airs 
and  Vice-President  of  Mexico.  President 
McKinley  was  accompanied  by  Secretaries 
Wilson,  Hay,  Root,  Long  and  Gage.  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  did  the  honors  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  Mayor  Harrison  for  the  City 
of  Chicago.   On  Monday,  October  9th,  at  ten 


STUCK     EXrHANClE.     CHICAIiO. 


all  the  churches  of  the  city.  On  that  day 
arrived  many  members  of  the  different 
diplomatic  corps  of  England,  Mexico,  Swit- 
zerland, Turkey,  Argentine  Republic,  China 
and  Venezuela.  Appointed  committees  met 
the  honorable  gentlemen  at  the  i  jrand  Cen- 
tral Station  on  arrival  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  special  from  Washington. 
The   most  honored  guests  of  the  citv 


o'clock  President  McKinley  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
United  States  Government  Puilding,  which 
was  followed  by  a  grand  military  and  civic 
parade.  At  six  p.  m.  a  sumptuous  banquet 
was  given  to  President  McKinley  and  the 
honored  guests;  and  at  eight  in  the  evening 
was  the  grand  "Parade  of  all  Nations" 
and  band  concerts  at  the  court  of  honor. 


CHICAGO   ALTUMXAL   FKSTIVITIES. 
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Tuesday,  October  10th,  was  taken  upby 
series  of  reunions,  lireakfasts,  dinners  and 
receptions,  with  another  industrial  and  his- 
torical jiarade  at  nif^ht. 

The  occasion  lor  Chicago's  celebration 
was  the  comjilete  recovery  t'rom  the  ert'ects 
of  the  terrible  fire  twenty-ei<^ht  years  at^o, 
on  October  yth.  When  it  is  cmsidered  that 
the  city  as  it  stands  to-day  is  practically 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  one  is  certainly 
impressed  with  the  stupendous  energy  with 
which    the    population    have    worked    and 


plain,"  "Stewart,"  "Tacoma,"  "Stock 
Exchange,"  "Columbus  Memorial,"  "Mar- 
quette," "New  York  Life,"  "Medina 
Temple,"  "Fisher"  and  "Monadnock" 
lluildings,  which  are  all  practically  over 
fifteen  stories  high.  There  are  hundreds 
of  other  magnificent  structures  frum  ten 
to  twelve  stories  high.  These  buildings  are 
l)rincipally  of  steel  superstructure,  with 
stone  or  terra  cotta  outside  finishings  and 
tile  inside  finishings,  making  them  practi- 
cally fire-i)ro()f. 


UHAl.KHACK     KXrrUSlON     STKAMKK. 


increased  in  that  short  period  of  time.  It 
was  the  fire  that  aroused  the  energy  of  the 
people  and  as  a  consequence  the  rebuilding 
of  Chicago  meant  more  modern  structures 
and  a  complete  revision  of  architecture.  It 
was  the  first  city  to  adopt  the  tall  buildings 
and  it  has  more  of  them  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  The  Masonic  Temple,  which 
is  practically  twenty-five  stories  high,  with 
its  observatory,  is  the  largest  and  tallest 
building  in  the  world.  Prominent  among 
the  other  "sky  scrapers"  are:  "The  Old 
Colony,"     "Reliance,"     'Tnity,"    "Cham- 


The  Auditorium  Huilding  was  the  first 
magnificent  "sky  scraper"  that  was  ever 
built.  At  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars, 
the  beautiful  Auditorium  and  hotel  com- 
bined, make  one  of  the  most  jierfect 
structures  of  its  kind.  It  set  the  ])ace  for 
other  architects  and  one  tall  building  after 
anuther  sjirung  uji  within  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

Lincoln.  (Jarfield  and  .lackson  Parks  are 
beautiful  from  a  landscape  gardener's  point 
of  view.  Lnfortunately,  there  are  no  hills 
and  dales   in   the   jiarks   and    their   entire 


Stx.VfT.  P)i..t/.fc'i:ij.lHT,  rhicas" 


THE    NEW     LAKE    KROXT     I'AKK     NYMPHS. 


Stov.T,  I'l,..t..i;rai.|iri.  tlii..,i;.  Hy  onirtpsy  of  ti.e  '  4iii<      i  lii 

A    NIUllT    PHDTuiiKAFU    nK    STATE    STREET    DUKINC    THE    PEArK   .ITBILEE. 


STATK    STRKK.T.    NnKTH    hKciM   MAIUSOX.    AT    llllill    XdON 


MiiUMM^     MAlikKT    SI  KM.    UN     WATKH    MKKKT    AT    STATK. 
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beauty  has  been  left  to  the  machinations  of 
the  gardener,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  the  beautiful  expanse  of  lake  frontage 
and  magnificent  beaches. 

Being  a  level  city,  Chicago  has  splendid 
street  railway  facilities  with  rapid  transit; 
the  elevated  lines  running  now  in  every  di- 
rection, besides  the  electric  and  cable  sur- 
face lines. 

Chicago  has  miles  and  miles  of  splendid 


boulevards  that  are  lined  with  costly  resi- 
dences of  its  millionaires. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  com- 
pleted its  entrance  into  Chicago  in  1874, 
giving  it  a  direct  line  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and 
Pittsburg.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  corner  Harrison 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  all  passenger  trains 
arrived  and  departed  from  that  station. 


S'E 


l^llftl'i-*l»PS^% 


:^=^i!r 


;RAN1>    CKNTIHL    STATION     IBALTIMOKE    &    liHIO    RAILROAD). 


THE  "COLUMBIA"  VICTORIOUS. 


'  Here's  to  the  men  who  lose, 
A  hard  fought  failure  is  a  noble  thing." 


THE  "Columbia"  crossing  the  finishing  line 
()  minutes  and  84  seconds  in  advance  of 
the  "Shamrock,"  was  the  closing  scene 
of  the  great  international  yacht  race  in  New 
York  waters,  Friday,  Octoljer  liOth. 

The  wildest  demonstration  prevailed 
when  the  American  colors  crossed  the  line 
victorious,  but  the  vanquished  yacht  was  not 
to  be  forgottenandreceived  an  ovationwhich 
merits  the  praises  of  all  true  sportsmen. 

I'p  to  this  time  there  had  been  eleven  at- 
tempts to  sail,  resulting  in  five  failures  to 
leave  their  docks,  four  unfinished  races  on 
account  of  no  breeze,  and  two  counted  races, 
both  of  which  were  won  by  the  "("olumbia." 

At '.l.^l  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober JiOth  the  yachts  left  their  moorings  off 
Navesink  for  the  start.  The  "Shamrock" 
sailed  out  under  mainsail  and  jib,  and  the  "Co- 
lumbia" was  towed  out  with  her  main.sail  set. 

The  gray  clouds  which  had  gathered  in 
the  early  morn  cleared  away  and  with  a 
breeze  15  miles  an  hour,  which  later  fresh- 
ened to  1^0  miles  from  north-northeast, 
every  indication  pointed  to  the  race  being 
decidedly  interesting. 

The  "Shamrock"  was  over  the  line  a 
minute  and  one  second  before  the  "Colum- 
bia." The  yachts  made  a  beautiful  picture 
as  they  sped  away  with  their  canvas  out- 
stretched against  the  cerulean  sky.  The 
"Columbia"  carried  her  spinnaker  boom  at 
an  angle  of  almost  4.5  degrees,  and  twice 
an  extra  pufl'  of  wind  carried  the  sail  for- 
ward and  up  until  it  tumbled  over  the  stay, 
but  Captain  Barr's  seamen  had  it  righted 
instantly.  The  "  Shamrock  "  had  no  such 
mishap  as  Hogarth  carried  his  boom  much 
lower.  However,  Captain  Barr  of  the  "Co- 
lumbia," adjusting  her  sails,  lifted  her  bow 
out  of  the  sea,  until  like  a  greyhound  she 
seemed  to  be  skimming  over  the  surface. 

They  were  off,  going  at  a  18  knot  clip, 
leaving  the  excursion  fleets  and  yachts 
trailing  in  their  wake,  the  pace  being  too 
fast  for  them  to  retain.  The  Yankee  craft 
was  slowly  overhauling  her  adversary. 
When  the  "Columbia"  had  crept  up  within 
striking  distance  the  "  Shamrock  "  crowded 
on  more  canvas,  setting  a  baby  jib  topsail, 
and  for  ten  minutes  held  her  position. 
Both  yachts  were  traveling  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  while  a  stern  chase  is  a  long  one,  as 
the  yachts  approached  the  outer  mark  the 
"  Columbia  "  was  gaining  on  her  rival. 

.'^t  12.10  o'clock,  half  a  mile  away  from 
the  mark,  the  Bristol  boat  was  alongside  of 
the  challenger,  and  like  the  closing  finish  of 
racehorses  they  bowled  down  for  the  mark. 


heads  apart.  Three  minutes  later  when  they 
took  in  their  spinnakers  preparatory  to  gib- 
ing, the  "Columbia"  was  a  length  in  advance. 

The  yachts  swept  around  the  mark,  the 
American  yacht  17  seconds  ahead.  The 
"("olumbia"  had  gained  a  minute  and  18 
.seconds  in  the  I't  mile  run.  On  the  star- 
board tack  for  the  run  home  the  "  Colum- 
bia" was  to  windward,  a  length  ahead. 

With  their  sheets  trimmed  flat  aft,  the 
.surging  seas  were  tossed  as  high  as  the  out- 
stretched canvas.  They  careened  until  their 
lee  rails  were  awash  in  the  waves.  Hvery- 
thingaboard  was  wet  and  dripping.  The  water 
was  dashed  twenty  feet  high  in  the  air,  the 
green  boat  laboring  more  than  the  Yankee 
craft. 

At  1.4")  o'clock  the  "Columbia"  was 
leading  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
"  Shamrock "  resorted  to  reckless  tactics 
by  crowding  on  more  canvas,  setting  with 
difliculty  a  small  club  topsail.  The  "Co- 
lumbia" was  well  in  the  lead  and  did  not 
need  risking  a  broken  spar,  running  with 
fleetness  with  mainsail,  stay  and  jib.  The 
challenger's  topmast,  fortunately,  did  not 
carry  away,  though  she  careened  under  the 
press  of  canvas  until  her  decks  were  tilted 
to  an  angle  of  80  degrees.  She  increased 
her  speed  but  her  inability  to  point  lost  her 
almost  as  much  as  she  had  gained  in  foot- 
ing. Then  she  resorted  to  splitting  tacks, 
running  once  close  inshore  under  the  Nave- 
sink  Highlands.  A  slight  increase  of  wind 
favored  her  and  she  managed  to  close  up 
the  gap  until  half  mile  intervened.  Soon 
after  the  wind  slackened  and  the  "Sham- 
rock "  lost  rather  than  gained  in  distance. 

The  final  tack  of  the  yachts  through 
the  foaming  seas  for  the  finishing  line  was 
a  beautiful  sight,  the  sea  dashing  high 
from  the  yachts'  bow.s,  drenching  the  sailors 
lined  up  against  the  weather  rail,  'mid  the 
shrieking  of  whistles  from  the  excursion 
fleet  and  the  enthusiasmof  the  excursionists. 

After  the  race  the  "Columbia"  was 
first  to  reach  her  mooring  inside  the  Hook, 
and  later,  when  the  "Shamrock"  arrived, 
the  sailors  of  both  yachts  cheered  each 
other  lustily.  Later,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
went  aboard  the  "  Cor.sair,"  the  flagship  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  was  greeted 
by  Mr.  Iselin,  managing  owner  of  the  "Co- 
lumliia,"  and  'mid  toasts  to  victor  and  van- 
quished and  Creat  Britain  and  America,  end- 
ed the  closingscenes  of  the  great  internation- 
al yacht  race  of  1S99  in  New  York  waters, 
and  the  famous  ".America's"  cup  remaining 
i>n  this  side  t"  await  the  next  challenge. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
S  HOUR 


No.  508 

DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


No.  524 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


NO  506 

DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv    WASHINGTON 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION-.. 
Lv,    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

An    PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  new   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR,    new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TEBMINAL- 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.  IS 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.05 
12.57 
1.02 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


1.15 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


S3. 00 

^3.49 
=  3.53 
g5.52 
^8.00 
^8.05 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.45 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.50 
12.59 
1.04 
3.30 
6.20 
6.20 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


9.00 
g.62 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


westward 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON      


No.  505 
DAILY 


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


No.  501 
DAILY 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


No-  527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


No-  535 
EX.  SUN. 
6  HOUR 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


No.  507 
DAILY 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
5  HOUR 


ui    "" 

52.55 
=  3.00 
=  5.07 
g7.06 
=^7.10 
=18.00 


No.  525 

DAILY 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.55 
6.00 
8.35 
10.41 
10.45 
I  1.45 


No.  5  15 

DAILY 


12.10 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.04 
6.12 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No-  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    I  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Lv.    NEW    YORK,  WHITEHALL   TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv     PHILADELPHIA 

9.65  UI 
lO.OOui 
12.20P-M 
2.26  P-M 
2.40  pm 
3.40  PJ< 

1.25  pm 
1.30  PM 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.05  Pii 

2.55  PM 
3.00pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.25pm 
8.30  pm 
6.05  UI 
10.30U1 

5.55  PM 
6.00  pm 
8.35  pm 
10.41  PM 
10.55pm 
12.05UI 

I2.I0NT 

I2.15UI 
7.30  UI 
9.32  UI 
9.55  UI 

I0.55UI 

5.55  PM 

6.00  PM 

8.35  PM 

10.41  PM 

10.55  pm 

1  1.55  pm 

8.001* 

4.30  IM 

7.30  UI 
9.32  UI 
9.40  UI 
I0.36U1 
7.20  PM 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT. ROYAL  STATION-. 
LV.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .-- 

Ar    PITTSBURO       

Ar    wheeling      -- 

8.20  UI 
1  I.35UI 

2.55  PM 
6.35  Pii 

Ar    TOLEDO    

9.00  Pll 

9.00  Ul 

Ar    CINCINNATI                

8.00  UI 
1  1  .45  u 
12.55pm 

6.55P-" 

5.  1  5  PM 
10.35  PM 
9.  1  5  PM 
7.36  UI 

2.00  UI 

6.50  UI 
7.  lOui 
12.40  Pii 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ar    KNOXVILLE    -. 

Ar    MEMPHIS                  

8.40  UI 
7.45  pm 

7.30  PM 
7.35  Ul 

Ah    new  ORLEANS -- 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.      NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  Near  York  and  Baltimore.       | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TR^ 

UNS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM..    DAILY 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

^  8.30  Ul 

•  4.55  pm 

8.20  PJl 

2.45  Ul 

3.30  PM 

10.20U1 

8.00  P* 

6.00  PJl 
12.25U1 

Lv     WHEELINfi -- 

10. SOAK 

Lv     CLEVELAND 

3.25PH 
9.45  PM 

Lv     PITTSBURC 

8.00  AH 

6.30PM 

8.05  pm 
2  45UI 

l2.40Pil 

»  8.20UI 

2.  IOpm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  PM 

2.  I5ui 
8.05  Ul 
8.05  Ul 
12.  15  pm 
9.00  Ul 
8.  1  5  PM 

Lv     INDIANAPOLIS 

Lv    CINCINNATI           

8.  I5u« 
8.00  pm 
8.40  Ul 

Lv     CHATTANOOftA      -      - 

Lv     ROANOKE                

1.05  pm 
2.05  PM 
2.20  pm 
4.35  PM 
7.00  pm 
7.05pm 

6.47  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 

1  0.  1  5  AM 
12.35  pm 

4.50  PM 
5.53pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  pm 
10.40  pm 

1  1  .55  AH 

12.53PM 

1  .02  pm 

3.09  pm 

5.35  PM 

6.37UI 

7.50  >» 

8. 00  Ul 

I0.15UI 

12.35pm 

2.25  «M 
3.22UI 
3.32UI 
5.35  a;i 
8.07  AX 
8.  10  A* 

1  1.20Pil 
12.59aj« 
1  .04ul 
3.30  u< 
6.20  Ul 
6.20  Ul 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA                         

Ar.  new   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.   new    YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  nil  points.      A  On  Sundag  see  train  No.  622  aboue.      *  Daily.     +  Daily,  except  Sunday.      | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED   BY   THE    BALTIMORE   &   OHIO    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

ROVAI,  HI. UK  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.     FINEST   SERVICE  IN   THE  WORLD.     sOMD 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washingtom,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
No.   504.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   526.     liuffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Yorl<. 

No.  528.     Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  10  New  York.     Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.   508.      liuffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   502.      Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   524.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.      E.xclusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  extra  fare 

other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 
No,   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.   512.     Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 
No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  lialtimore  to  New  York. 
No.  546.     Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  \'ork. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.   501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.   527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  and  Observation  Cafe  Car 

New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New   York  to 

Phil.uiclphia. 
No.  507.     Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
No.   509.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     E.xclusive   Pullman   Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Cafe  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  e.xtra  fare 

other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.   515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 

Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     I.     Drawmg  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  and  .St.  Louis. 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  .Sleeping  Car   New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and    Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Newark.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     9.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     3.     Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  .St.  Louis.    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.      Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   II.     "Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.      Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation   Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.      Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago 

Dining  Cars  ser\'e  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
Nos.  47  and  15.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through 

Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  .Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.      Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
No.     4.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati   to  New  York.      Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Balti- 
more.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.      Drawing    Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.    10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46,      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.       Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

Generai,  Offices  :    Baltimore,   Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon.  Chairman  of  tbL-  Board Nl-w  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md,        F.  D.  Underwood.  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltlmure,  Md. 

OscAK  G.  MiTRBAY,  Ist  VIcc  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Sewai:d.  Gl'  riERiE  &  Steele,  Gen.CDUnscl.     Xeu  Yurk  City        Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BuLKLKT,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkixs,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  HowARTu,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McNkal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  'Willard.  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham,  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chiet  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Main  Line.  Baltimure.  Md. 
"Wm-  G1B8ON,  Generai    Supt.  Pittsburg    and    Pittsburg 

and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Mabonet,  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

Harvet  Middleton,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph.,  .Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCrBBiN.  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floatine  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way. Zanesville,  O. 


C.  C.  F.  Bent.  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier.  Supt.  1st  and  ^d  Districts.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Charles  Galloway,  Assistant  Supt Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  3d.  4th  and  .^>th  Dists.  ..Grafton,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  N ORRIS,  Supt.  ConnellBvUIe  Diet Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

JohnBarkon.  Superintendent  Pittsburg  DIst,. Pi ttsburg.Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Dlvs Newark.  O. 

F.  C.  Batch KLDEK.  Supt.  Chicago  Division Garrett.  Ind. 

Thos.  C.  Prince.  Supt.  Harper's  Ferry  andValley  Division. 

Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Glover.  Supt.  Akron  Division Chicago  .Tunct.,  O. 

R.  M.  Sheats,  Supt.  Chicago  Terminals Chicago,  111. 

.1.  M.  Barrett,  Supt.  Wheeling.  Benwood   and   Bellaire 

Terminals.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

E.  T.  White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

I.  N.  Kalbaugh,  Ass*t  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Frick.  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Franklin.  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West Newark,  O. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  TraflSc 
J.  M.  Schbtver.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River.  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Ltman  McCabtt,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
James  Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

E.  M.  Vandep-vort,  Division  Pas^,  Agent  ..  .Weston, W.  Va. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Coiumbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
Bernard  Ashby,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DuDROw,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark.  O. 


PASSENGER. 

Baltimore,  Md.        C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haask,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
C.  H.  DuxBURY,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.. .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimba":h,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbbaith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Habvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

Room  32.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott.  Jr..  DIst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  DIst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  0.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  DIst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Labkabee.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R'y, 

Denver,  Col. 
J.P.R0GERMAN,Trav.Pass'rAg'tB.&0.S.-W.R'y,Dalla8,Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  Wight.  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis.  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson.  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt..  Philadelphia.  Ph. 
James  Mosher.  Asst.Gen.Fht.Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiGELOW,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St.. 

Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

H.M.Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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WINCHESTER,  VIRGINIA. 


WITHOUT  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  history  of 
our  country,  as  well  a.s  the  history  of 
the  Civil  War  would  be  only  fragmentary  and 
incomplete.  This  beautiful  valley  gave  birth 
to  the  first  defenders  and  first  presidents  of 
our  beloved  land.  It  was  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  counties,  even  to  this  day,  bear 
the  names  of  some  of  its  most  illustrious 
settlers,  who  were  among  the  blue-blooded 
land  holders  of  England  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. 

But  to  go  into  detail  with  the  many  his- 
torical facts  concerning  this  renowned  val- 
ley would  require  volumes  and  it  is  only 
intended  to  give  some  insight  into  it  through 
the  illustrious  little  city  of  Winchester. 

Winchester  was  formally  established  in 
1752,  but  it  was  settled  as  early  as  1732. 
The  name  was  given  by  one  James  Wood, 
who  was  an  Englishman  from  the  town 
of  Winchester,  England.  Its  name  first 
became  indelibly  stamped  in  the  annals 
of  the  great  Republic  when  George  Wash- 
ington, then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  major  of  militia,  was  intrusted  with 
the  hazardous  enterprise  of  taking  a  mes- 
sage from  Governor  Dinwiddle  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  French  fort  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  territory  was  then  known  as  the 
"Ohio  Company."  Washington  made  his 
start  from  Williamsburg  in  October,  llTiS, 
by  way  of  Alexandria  to  Winchester,  where 
he  supplied  himself  with  the  necessary 
equipment  before  undertaking  his  voyage. 
It  was  this  trip  that  brought  Washing- 
ton into  first  prominence.  On  his  return 
he  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Win- 
chester, and  in  1754  (Jovernor  Dinwiddle 
instructed  Washington  to  recruit  a  regiment 


f(U-  the  French  and  Indian  campaign.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  relate  the  story  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  but  this  much 
is  given  to  accredit  to  Winchester  the  first 
honor  in  connection  with  the  fame  of  the 
first  president.  Washington  during  the 
seven  years'  war  made  his  headquarters  at 
Winchester,  part  of  the  time  as  Command- 
ant at  Fort  Loudon. 

In  1758  Frederick  County  had  its  first 
official  seal  engraved  in  silver.  This  seal 
is  in  possession  of  the  county  clerk  of 
Frederick  and  is  still  used  for  official  docu- 
ments. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  the  Shenandoah  Valley  dwelt  in  peace 
and  plenty,  with  all  the  comforts  and  most 
of  the  luxuries  of  civilization  in  America 
at  that  time.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  feel  their  progress  being 
choked  by  the  oppressive  laws  of  England, 
and  when  the  knot  became  too  tight  Fred- 
erick County  and  the  whole  of  the  Shenan- 
doah \'alley  arose  as  one  man  to  join  issues 
with  the  other  cohmists  to  strike  the  blow 
for  liberty. 

Next  to  Washington,  Major  General 
Daniel  Morgan,  the  hero  of  Cowpens,  was 
honored  for  his  patriotism  and  valor  and  an 
humble  slab  in  the  old  cemetery  has  marked 
his  grave  since  1S02.  Winchester  became 
an  incorporated  town  in  October,  177!t.  Its 
first  newspaper  appeared  on  July  11,  1787, 
and  was  known  as  the  "Virginia  (Jazette 
and  Winchester  .Advertiser."  This  paper, 
with  the  custom  of  the  day,  gave  out  its 
editions  with  flowery  editorials  on  current 
topics. 

The  second  newspaper  appeared  in  1788, 
known  as  the  "Virginia  Centinel "  or  "Win- 
chester Mercury,"  and  this  paper,  with  the 
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true  ring  of  our  more  modern  contempor- 
aries, became  a  sworn  adversary  of  its  rival. 

The  chivalry  of  our  ancestors  is  particu- 
larly brought  to  light  by  some  of  the  ad- 
vertisements in  those  papers.  Dancing  was 
the  most  fashionable  pastime.  Each  of 
these  papers  contained  advertisements  of 
minuets,  allemands,  cotillions  and  country 
dances,  to  be  lield  at  several  of  the  promi- 
nent public  ball-rooms. 

The  first  fire  company  in  Winchester 
was  established  in  1787,  composed  of  vol- 


of  the  colored  slaves.  The  old  files  of  the 
newspapers  contain  many  advertisements 
offering  rewards  for  the  return  of  certain 
persons  of  Irish  and  Dutch  descent,  who, 
tired  of  their  bondage,  had  run  away. 

About  the  year  1800  Winchester  had  a 
population  of  nearly  five  thousand.  It 
boasted  of  several  pretentious  stores  and 
church  buildings,  and  the  population  were 
vain  in  their  fine  apparel  of  silk  stockings, 
knee  and  shoe  buckles,  elegant  silks  and 
laces  and  powdered  wigs,  and  the  people  of 
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unteer  firemen.  The  hostelries  or  taverns 
of  the  town  were  very  ostentatious  and  all 
of  them  followed  the  old  English  style  in 
manner  of  names.  Among  them  were,  "The 
Horse,"  "The  Black  Horse,"  "The  Golden 
Brook,"  and  Winchester  bid  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  new 
Republic. 

A  peculiar  custom  and  law  at  that  time 
was  in  regard  to  the  "Indentured  Service." 
This  law  permitted  the  actual  slavery  of 
one  white  man  to  another,  to  say  nothing 


the  Shenandoah  Valley,  at  large,  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  pride  of  the  descendants  of  Virginia 
of  the  present  day  to  point  back  to  their 
ancestors  as  composing  the  "First  Families 
of  Virginia." 

With  the  call  for  arms  again  in  1812, 
many  of  the  veterans  of  1775  buckled  on 
their  old  uniforms  and  started  again  to 
the  front.  Singularly  enough  a  son  of 
the  famous  Daniel  Morgan  led  the  volun- 
teers. 
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After  the  War  of  ISl:^  and  up  to  the 
year  1855,  Winchester  relapsed  into  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  its  natural  gifts.  At- 
tention was  particularly  given  to  its  mag- 
nificent agricultural  and  stock  farming,  and 
then  came  the  first  indications  of  the  great 
strife  that  was  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  devastate  the  lifautiful  valley.  The 
first  rumblings  of  trouble  came  from  farther 
down  the  valley,  when  .lohn  lirown  and  his 
followers  were  creating  such  consternation 
in    the    neighborhood  of  Charlestown  and 


pletely  devastated  this  beautiful  country. 

The  first  battle  of  note  at  Winchester 
occurred  May  25.  1X62,  between  (Jeneral 
X.  I',  lianks,  of  the  Federal  Army,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  .\gain  the  lllue  Itidge  reverberated 
the  cannon's  roar  on  May  l!l  and  June  13- 
15,  1863,  and  again  on  July  20  and  24  and 
August  17,  1861.5 

On  October  1!),  1864,  Sheridan,  'sta- 
tioned at  Winchester,  received  word  that 
his  command  had  become  completely  de- 
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Harpers  Ferry.  The  capture  and  extermi- 
nation of  lirown  and  his  men  were  but  fore- 
runners of  a  more  dreadful  calamity. 

When  the  Ci\il  War  broke  out  Harper's 
Ferry  was  considered  the  key  to  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Federal  Army  to  enter  the  southern  terri- 
tory to  Richmond  through  this  valley.  In 
consequence,  the  beautiful  valley  received 
its  noin  dc  plume  of  "  The  \'alley  of  Dis- 
pute." During  four  years  the  marching 
to  and  fro  of  the  opposing  armies  com- 


moralized  and  was  in  retreat  at  Cedar 
Creek,  followed  by  Gen.  Early.  But  Early's 
men,  unfortunate  for  them,  were  satisfied 
in  taking  possession  of  the  camps  and  stores 
of  the  Federal  .Army,  giving  Sheridan  an 
opportunity  to  revive  his  forces  and  turn 
them  back  upon  General  Early,  with  the 
consequences  of  the  almost  total  annihila- 
tion of  his  army,  liuchanan  Heed  best  tells 
the  story  in  his  famous  poem,  which,  as  to 
complete  details,  may  be  doubted  by  many, 
but    nevertheless    has    given    Winchester 
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prominence  it  could  never  otherwise  have 
attained. 

Eighty  times  during  the  four  years' 
struggle  was  Winchester  taken  and  re-tak- 
en, first  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Confeder- 
ates and  then  in  possession  of  the  Federals. 

When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
the  peo]ile  of  Winchester  turned  the  weap- 
ons of  war  into  the  implements  of  industry 
and  endeavored  to  hring  order  out  of  chaos. 
It  was  a  difficult  undertaking  at  first  but 
the  people  who  had  survived  four  years  of 
war  were  equal  to  the  economic  difficulties 
that  faced  them.  Some  of  its  people,  it  is 
true,  were  unequal  to  the  task  and  never 
recovered  from  the  financial  injury  inflicted 
by  the  fortunes,  or  rather  the  misfortunes, 
of  war,  but  in  a  few  years  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry were  in  motion  until  now  Winchester 
is  a  progressive  city  of  over  si,x  thousand 
inhabitants  with  many  industries  to  make 
the  people  prosperous. 

The  city  is  far  famed  for  its  natural 
advantages,  its  historical  associations  and 
the  hos])itality  of  its  people.  It  is  the 
commercial  center  of  the  lower  valley  and 
as  such  commands  the  trade  not  only  of 
Frederick  County,  but  of  all  the  surround- 
ing counties,  including  the  border  counties 
of  West  Mrginia  contiguous  to  it.  The 
railroad  facilities  are  ample  while  its  prox- 
imity to  the  large  cities  make  it  a  big  ship- 
ping point  for  various  products.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  Balti- 
more &  <  )hio  Railroad,  88  miles  from  Wash- 
ington and  127  miles  from  Baltimore. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  adjacent  to 
Winchester  and  the  other  natural  resources 
have  been  avenues  of  wealth  to  its  inhabi- 
tants and  where  the  rural  population  have 
prospered  the  towns-people  have  thrived 
accordingly.  The  valley  is  in  the  rich  ap- 
ple belt  of  Virginia  and  this  industry,  to- 
gether with  peach  culture,  forms  the  most 
remunerative  sources  of  income.  About 
one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  apples 
were  raised  in  the  surrounding  country  this 
season,  which  owing  to  their  superior  (|ual- 
ity  and  flavor  demanded  excellent  prices. 
On  account  of  the  invigorating  climate  and 
the  magnificent  springs  of  various  mineral 
waters,  this  section  stands  pre-eminent  as 
a  health  resort  for  invalids  and  those  in 
search  of  rest  and  relaxation.  The  famous 
(■apon  Springs,  Rock  Enon  and  .lordan 
Springs  are  amongst  the  noted  watering 
places  of  the  South,  while  resorts  of  lesser 
repute  are  to  be  found  on  all  sides. 


The  industries,  while  not  extensive,  are 
solid  and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of 
hands.  In  the  town  and  county  there  are 
over  twenty  flouring  mills.  In  the  town  the 
principal  industries  are  the  two  glove  fac- 
tories of  national  reputation,  knitting, 
broom  and  cigar  factories,  also  sumac  and 
bark  mills,  paper  mills,  tanneries  and  other 
smaller  industries. 

As  an  educational  center  it  stands  high 
and  its  excellent  schools  have  always  been 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  people.  There  are 
three  flourishing  female  schools  and  one 
academy  for  young  men,  besides  the  public 
schools  which  are  endowed.  Churches  of 
all  the  leading  denominations  have  reared 
their  spires  here  and  attendants  worship 
in  edifices  of  rare  architectural  grace  and 
beauty. 

As  a  solid  business  community,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  the  town  will 
average  scarcely  one  failure  a  year  and  a 
still  further  evidence  of  its  prosperity  is  in 
the  fact  that  its  two  banks  carry  on  de- 
posit an  average  of  over  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars. 

The  town  is  amply  protected  against  fire 
and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped fire  departments  in  the  South.  There 
are  five  companies  and  each  has  a  beautiful 
building  of  its  own. 

The  cemeteries  are  beautiful  and  are 
the  mecca  of  all  visitors.  Thousands 
annually  visit  them  to  experience  the  mel- 
ancholy i)!easure  of  a  tour  through  those 
cities  of  the  dead.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
in  the  South  where  more  costly  marble 
memorials  have  been  erected  than  here. 
The  Handley  Mausoleum  and  the  Rouss 
Monument  are  the  two  costliest  private 
memorials  in  the  South.  A  mausoleum  to 
cost  over  $50,000  will  be  erected  here  in  a 
few  weeks.  Inurned  in  Mount  Hebron 
Cemetery  are  the  ashes  of  scores  of  the 
country's  first  defenders  and  some  of  the 
most  illustrious,  while  immediately  adjoin- 
ing is  Stonewall  Cemetery  where  sleep  over 
2,500  heroes  of  the  Confederacy  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  defense  of  principle  and 
their  homes.  They  are  gathered  there 
from  every  southern  state,  while  beneath 
one  mound  are  829  unknown  and  unre- 
corded Confederate  dead.  Nearly  every 
state  has  reared  handsome  monuments  to 
these  soldiers,  but  the  crowning  feature 
of  this  silent  bivouac  is  the  "Cnknown 
Monument,"  the  only  monument  to  the  un- 
known dead  in  all  the  land. 
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Nearby  is  the  National  Cemetery  where 
are  buried  4,500  Federal  soldiers  who  were 
killed  in  the  battles  fought  in  and  around 
the  city.  Many  handsome  monuments  have 
also  been  erected  there. 

Winchester  has  been  quite  fortunate  as 
the  beneficiary  of  the  philanthropy  of 
wealthy  persons.  The  John  Kerr  Schools 
were  founded  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
and  are  supported  partly  by  endowments  of 
George  Peabody.  The  Shenandoah  Valley 
Academy  was  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  R. 
A.  Robinson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Under  the 
will  of  the  late  -Judge  John  Handley,  of 
Scran  ton.  Pa.,  the  city  of  Winchester  is 
specific  legatee  of  $250,000  for  a  public 
library  and  residual  legatee  of  about  one 
million  dollars  for  industrial  schools  and 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the  blind 
New  York  millionaire  and  merchant,  has 
scattered  his  philanthropy  all  over  the 
town  and  has  erected  monuments  which 
will  be  as  lasting  as  time  itself.  The 
magnificent  water  works  system  was  do- 
nated by  him  at  a  cost  of  .$75,000  and  a 
city  hall  to  cost  $60,000  will  be  erected  in 
a  few  weeks  chiefly  through  his  generosity. 
Besides  these  gifts  Mr.  Rouss  has  given 
nearly  $100,000  to  various  objects  in  the 
town. 

The  principal  streets  are  paved  with 
vitrified  brick  and  are  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  sanitation  is  excellent  and  as  the  ideal 
town,  in  which  to  live,  quaint,  historic 
Winchester  oft'ers  advantages  of  every  kind 
second  to  none  in  the  country. 


THE  MYTHICAL  SANTA  GLAUS. 

BY  GEOKUE  V.  HOBAKT. 

I  AIN'T  much  more'n  seven,  an'  still  I  knows  a  lot ; 
But  (lis  here  ji;ame  of  Chris'mas,  be-jee!  it's  got  me  caught! 
I  heard  de  kids  a-chewin'  de  rags  about  a  guy 
Wat  tum'les  down  de  chimbley  w'en  no  one  else  ain't  nigh, 
Wit'  baskets  full  of  candy,  an'  udder  t'ings  like  dat  — 
I  t'ink  dem  kids  was  on'y  conwersin'  trew  dare  hat! 
'Cause  we  has  got  a  chimbley,  an'  a  roof  dat's  open,  too  ; 
But  no  old  guy  wit"  candy  ain't  never  yet  come  trew! 

Me  frien',  dat's  Swipes  McGoogin,  he  tolt  me  to  me  teet' 
Dat  dem  w'at  hangs  up  stockin's  is  Sandy  Clawses  meat. 
So  I  believes  Mcfloogin,  an'  chases  home  to  Mame — 
Mame  is  me  little  sister,  wat's  awful  weak  an'  lame — 
An'  den  I  says  to  Mamie,  "Say,  Sis,  we's  got  a  cinch! 
We  jist  hangs  up  our  stockin's.  an'  Santa  Claus'll  ]iineh 
A  lot  of  presents  fer  us     de  fines'  in  de  land! 
An'  w'en  we  wakes  tumorror  we  eats  to  beat  de  band!" 

Jee!     Mame  was  tickelt  crazy — but  Mudder  on'y  cried  ; 
Poor  Mudder  can't  help  t'inkin'  of  de  time  w'en  Fadder  died. 
So  Mame  she  ups  an'  patches  her  stockin's  wit'  a  rag; 
An'  me,  not  havin'  any,  gets  Pop's  old  carpet-bag. 
An'  dare,  'longside  de  chimbley,  wit'  de  stars  a-shinin'  down. 
We  hangs  dem  up  an'  waits  fer  His  Nibs  to  come  aroun': 
But  bimeby  I  gets  sleepy,  an'  de  last  t'ing  dat  I  sees 
Is  Mudder  be  de  chimbly,  a-prayin'  on  her  knees. 

Me  Mudder  was  a-sobbin'  an'  moanin'  in  her  sleep, 
W'en  I  gets  up  an'  chases  fer  de  gif's  to  take  a  peep  : 
It  was  early  in  de  mornin',  an'  .Mamie's  sleepin'  yet, 
W'en  1  looks  into  her  stockin's  to  see  w'at  did  she  get. 
.Jee!  but  dat  guy  was  frosty!     .\in't  nuttin'  dare  escept 
One  little  wormy  apple  w'at  no  one  else'd  kept. 
An'  in  Pop's  carpet-bag  dare's  not  a  single  t'ing  in  sight — 
Say!     I  was  up  ag'inst  it  fer  certain  now,  dat's  right! 

W'en  I  ups  an'  tells  McGoogin  dat  he  gets  me  in  a  hole 
Be  lellin'  me  dat  Sandy  Claws  is  such  a  good  old  soul, 
McGoogin  says,  says  he:  "I  tried  to  work  de  racket,  too; 
But  I  got  de  half  of  nuttin',  jist  de  same,  be-jee,  as  you!" 
So  I  t'ink  dat  folks  is  on'y  conwersin'  trew  dare  hat 
W'en  dey  says  a  guy  goes  roun'  wit'  gif's  an'  udder  t'ings  like  dat. 
'Cause  me  an'  Mamie  tried  it,  an'  all  we  got  to  show 
Is  a  wormy  little  apple  w'at  hadn't  time  to  grow! 
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R.  E.  MORSE. 

BY  H.  J.  GKAHAM. 

ID  you  ever  see  him  standing 
By  your  bed  with  fiendish  grin? 

Ever  meet  him  on  the  landing 

When  with  shouts  you  tumbled  in? 

Ever  see  him?     Try  to  show  him 
You  were  master  of  your  course? 

Ever  scare  you?     Do  you  know  him? 
R.  E.  MORSE? 

Ever  wake  at  seven-thirty 
Full  of  sadness  and  regret? 

See  your  trousers,  torn  and  dirty 
Hanging  on  the  nearest  jet? 

Tongue  as  dry  as  hay  or  tinder, 
Foggy  voice  that  sounded  hoarse? 

See  him  standing  by  the  winder — 
R.  E.  MORSE? 

Ever  hear  his  laugh  sardonic 
As  he  pranced  around  the  floor? 

At  the  jag,  in  style  Ionic 

You  had  built  the  night  before? 

How  he  makes  you  see  the  error 
Of  your  sinful,  wicked  course. 

Oh,  he  is  a  holy  terror — 

R.  E.  MORSE. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 


THE  importance  of  the  International  Com- 
mercial Congress,  which  convened  in 
Philadelphia  on  Thursday,  October  12, 
is  hardly  appreciated  at  the  present  time, 
except  by  the  delegates  in  attendance  or 
perhaps  by  the  commercial  interests  of 
Philadelphia;  but  the  fruits  of  the  gather- 
ing will  not  be  long  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  business  world. 

When  it  is  to  be  considered  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  representative  business 
men  of  each  of  the  governments  on  the 
globe  were  officially  sent  to  our  country  by 
their  respective  governments  to  learn  our 
business  methods  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  products  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  and  in  turn  to  impart  such  infor- 
mation concerning  their  own  country,  which 
would  be  valuable  to  the  United  States, 
such  a  convention  assumes  an  importance 
which  commands  attention  and  serious 
thought  by  the  manufacturer  of  America. 
It  was  a  convention  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  promotion  of  prosperity.  It  was  a 
gathering  of  selected  business  men  of  the 
world;  men  who  not  only  had  the  respect 
of  their  individual  communities,  but  recog- 
nized by  the  head  of  their  government. 

Intelligent  men  of  ability  necessarily 
were  selected  to  learn  every  possible  busi- 
ness method  this  country  pursues,  acquaint 
themselves  especially  in  regard  to  its 
exports,  and  returning  home  to  report  the 
results  of  their  investigation. 

The  convention,  which  lasted  until  No- 
vember 1,  will  be  a  greater  power  to  bring 
about  good  feeling  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  than  perhaps  any  other  possible 
means,  simply  because  nations  which  are  on 
good  business  footing  with  each  other  are 
apt  to  be  the  greatest  friends.  Therefore 
it  might  be  considered  that  the  Interna- 
tional Commercial  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
was  of  greater  import  than  the  Peace  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague,  because  the  first  men- 
tioned was  a  success  and  the  latter  could 
hardly  be  called  so.  The  opportunity  given 
our  country  to  explain  to  other  nations  our 
abilities  in  a  business  way  was  a  most  im- 
portant one. 

The  congress  convened  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mu- 
seum, at  a  time  when  the  Exposition  of 
American  Exports  was  in  operation  at  Phila- 
delphia. 


During  the  session  of  the  congress  im- 
portant addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
representatives  of  England,  Germany,  Aus- 
tralasia, Canada,  Australia,  China,  Russia, 
Austria,  -Japan,  Spain,  Mexico,  Argentine 
Republic  and  Brazil,  and  during  the  busi- 
ness discussions  which  followed,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Central 
America,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guiana,  Hawaii, 
India,  Italy,  Liberia,  Madeira,  Norway,  Par- 
aguay, Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  and 
The  Islands  of  The  West  Indies  took  active 
interest. 

Expressions  of  opinions,  exchanges  of 
statistics  and  a  general  discussion  of  var- 
ious business  propositions  occupied  the 
three  weeks  with  never  fagging  interest. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  measure  di- 
rectly the  value  of  the  convention,  but  one 
thing  is  assured  that  every  delegate  who 
attended  the  convention  has  gone  away 
feeling  that  it  was  good  to  be  there,  and 
this  country  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
our  foreign  friends  have  been  supplied  with 
all  the  information  as  to  our  manufactures. 

On  Saturday,  October  21,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
escorting  two  hundred  of  the  delegates  over 
its  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  and 
return,  to  pay  their  respects  to  President 
McKinley.  The  special  train  of  Royal  Blue 
Line  coaches  tendered  the  party  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic 
and  accompanied  by  him,  left  Philadelphia 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

i\t  Washington  carriages  were  awaiting 
the  party  and  they  were  driven  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  were  escorted  throughout  the  fam- 
ous building,  which  impressed  them  with 
natural  interest  as  the  place  where  the  laws 
of  our  great  government  are  formed.  The 
Congressional  Library  was  next  visited  and 
the  entire  party  were  photographed  at  the 
entrance,  that  each  delegate  could  take 
home  an  interesting  souvenir.  The  mag- 
nificent library  proved  to  them  that  we 
recognized  no  other  nation  superior  to  us 
in  architecture. 

From  thence  they  were  driven  to  the 
Arlington  Hotel  for  luncheon,  and  at  three 
o'clock  each  individual  in  the  party  was 
presented  personally  to  President  McKinley. 

The  delegates  who  formed  this  distin- 
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guished    parly    were    from    the    following 
countries: 

ARABIA. 

E.  Somerville  Murray,  Aden. 

ARCKNTIXE  RRPUBLIC. 

Herbert  Ciibson.  Official  Delegate,  Bueno.s  Ayres. 
AU.>^T11ALAS1A. 

Col.  C.  W.  Bell.  Clfficial  Delegate,  New  South  Wales. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  .\ndre\v  Clarke.  Otlirial 
Delegate,  Victoria,  accompanied  by  Miss  Elinore  Mary 
Clarke,  London. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Cockburn,  Official  Delegate,  South 
Australia. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  1".  Reeves,  Official  Delegate, 
New  Zealand. 

.1.  H.  Rogers  and  lady,  Official  Delegate,  Queens- 
land. 

Sir  Horace  Tozer,  accompanied  by  Lady  Tozer. 
Official  Delegate,  Queenslaml. 

•Albert  G.  Berry,  Colonies  of  .Australia. 

Sir  Peter  Barr  and  Mrs.  .A.  Barr,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand. 

Herbert  Boxvden,  Thursday  Island,  Queensland. 

W.  (1.  Clarke,  Charters  Towers,  (Jueensland. 

.1.  Barre  Johnstone.  Sydney,  New  .South  Wales. 

James  Milne,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

W.  J.  Moxham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

H.  Rotherham,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

A.  .\sher  Smith,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Fred.  William  Smith,  Charters  Towers,  Queens- 
land. 

Sydney  Stott,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

W.  T.  Todd,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand. 

Oscar  H.  Hyman,  Sydney. 

Jas.  r.  Drake.  New  Zealand. 

John  .Mien,  .Sydney. 

AU^'TKIA-HU^■GARY. 

Richard  Knoller,  Official  Delegate,  .\ustria. 

Dr.  Alexander  von  Dorn,  Vienna,  .Austria. 

Emil  S.  Fischer,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Julius  Herlitschka.  Vienna,  Austria. 

Rudolf  Lang.  Prague,  Bohemia. 

Dr.  F,.  ristor,  Handels-und  Gewerbekammer  in 
Graz,  .\ustria. 

Jacques  Schuk.  Nagyvarad  (Grosswardein),  Hun- 
gary. 

R.  Straschnow,  Silesia. 

Julius  von  Szavay,  Raab,  Hungary. 

Dr.  Otto  Thorsch,  Imperial  Councillor,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Carl  Taussig,  Prague,  .Austria. 

Freudn  Rela,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

BRAZIL. 
Gapt.  J.  Cordeiro  ila  Graca,  .Senhora  da  (iraca  and 
Senhorita  Alvarenga,  Official  Delegate,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Alfonso  \.  Rutis,  Sao  Paulo. 

CANADA. 
Geo.  .Anderson,  Toronto.  Ontario. 
Henry  Miles,  Montreal. 
P.  G.Van  Vleet  and  wife.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

CENTKAI,   AMERICA. 
C.  .A.  Green,  Official  Delegate,  Ecuador  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

J.  M.  Keith,  Costa  Rica. 

Benj.  E.  Piza  and  Miss  Amelia  Piza,  Costa  Rica. 

CEYLO.N. 
William  Marshall,  Ceylon. 


CHINA. 

Wu  Ting  Fang.  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington. 
Chow  Tsz  Chi,  Secretary  Chinese  Legation. 
Yung  Kwai,  interpreter,  Chinese  Legation. 
Fritz  .A.  Brockelman,  Canton. 

COLOMBIA. 

J.  W.  Humphreys.  Colon. 
M.  .A.  de  Leon  and  wife.  Colon, 
Joshua  L.  Maduro,  Panama. 
J.  L.  Pearcy,  Colon. 

ECUADOR. 

D.  N.  Harper,  Official  Delegate. 

GERMANY. 

W.  Warheinecke,  Imperial  German  Consul. 
Dr.  Vosberg-Rekow,  Official  Delegate  from  Central 
Union  for  Preparation  of  Commercial  Treaties,  Berlin. 
Edmund  Wirth.  Handelskammer. 
J.  C.  Monaghan.  U.  S.  Consul,  Chemnitz,  Germany. 
Arnold  H.  .Schmidt.  Hamburg,  Germany. 
C.  S.  Bethman,  Dovenhof,  Hamburg. 

INDIA. 

Virchand  R.  Gandhi,  Delegate  .Society  for  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Kiiucation.  Bombay. 
T.  B.  Pandiari,  A'ekary,  Madras. 
Gaupatras  Takaram,  Bombay. 

ITALY. 

Carlo  Betocchi,  Naples. 
Mario  Salvini.  Florence. 
Pietro  Tappari.  Florence. 

JAPAN. 

S.    Uchida,  Japanese  Consul  General,  New  York, 
Delegate  Imperial  Japanese  Government. 
K.    Hcamaoka,  Kyoto. 
K.    Ishikawa,  Kyoto. 
T.    Kimura,  Kobe. 
M.   Okada.  Kumamoto. 
K.    Otani.  Yokohama. 
K.   Yamamoto.  Kobe. 
Tomoshime  .Mzulany.  Tokio,  Japan. 
K.  Onshini  Nani.  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Y.  Nakamura.  Kiato.  Jajian. 

MADEIRA. 
A.  J.  Drexel  Riddle,  Funchal. 
John  Mason,  Fun<'hal. 

ME.XICO. 

Salvador  Echegaray  and  Senora  Echegaray,  Official 
Delegate,  Mexico. 

Genaro  Raigosa,  Official  Delegate,  Mexico. 

Jose  .Algara.  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Butcher,  State  of  Coahuila. 

Senor  Carlos  Basave  y  Del  Castillo  Negrete, 
Camara  de  Comercio  de  Guadakjara. 

A.  Diaz,  Matamoros. 

(Juillermo  Lozano,  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  S.  Zertuche  and  Senora  Zertuche,  State  of 
Coahuila. 

Emileo  Gutt  de  Moreno,  Mexico  City. 

NORWAY. 

Chr.  B.  Lorentzen,  Drammen. 

I'ARAOI'AY. 

Carlos  R.  Santos,  Official  Delegate,  A.suncion. 

PERU. 
Juan  .Antonio  Loredo.  Lima. 
PORTCC.AL. 

Dr.  Jacintho  ile  Magalhaes,  Oporto. 
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ROUMANIA. 

B.  G.  Assan,  Official  Delegate,  Bucharest. 

RUSSIA. 

Emil  F.  Gerlach,  Warsaw. 

SPAIN. 

Henry  Alzamora,  Majorca. 
Carlos  Yensen.  Bilboa. 
Juan  Blaker.  Bilboa. 

SWEDEN. 

Harold  Grebst,  Stockholm. 
N.  Winkler. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Official  Delegate  from  her 
Majesty's  Government,  London,  Eng. 

William  Angus,  London,  Eng. 

Lieutenant-General  J.  Wimburne  Laurie,  M.  P., 
accompanied  by  the  Misses  Laurie,  London. 

Henry  Sell  and  Mrs.  Sell,  London,  Eng. 

.J.  H.  Harper,  Manchester,  Eng. 

R.  B.  Southwell,  London,  Eng. 

F.  C.  Southwell,  London,  Eng. 

VENEZUELA. 

Miguel  J.  Romero,  Official  Delegate. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Holmes,  Official  Delegate.  Bahamas. 

Hon.  Dr.  .James  .Johnston,  Official  Delegate,  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

J.  Nicolas  and  wife,  Official  Delegate,  Haiti. 

Gen.  Emilio  Nunez,  Official  Delegate,  Cuba. 

Hon.  C.  Arthur  Shand,  Official  Delegate,  Leeward 
Island. 

J.  E.  Duerden  and  wife,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

J.  T.  Autary,  Jamaica. 

E.  M.  Leon,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jno.  D.  Metzger,  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti. 

In  addition  to  the  official  delegates  were 
the  following  gentlemen  and  ladies: 
Thos.  J.  Hunt.  Consul  of  Liberia. 
Ernesto  Subikurski,  Consul  of  Me.xico. 


William  R.  Tucker,  Vice-Consul  of  Russia. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  General,  National  E.xport 
Exposition,  and  Director  Commercial  Museum. 

W.  W.  Foulkrod,  1st  Vice-President  National  E.x- 
port  Exposition.  Philadelphia. 

Sydney  L.  Wright.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
National  Export  Exposition. 

Chas.  F.  Warwick,  Ex-Mayor,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mus- 
eum were  Messrs.: 

E.  W.  S.  Tingle,  Asst.  to  Director,  B.  W.  Hanna 
Secy.,  W.  C.  Betts,  H.  L.  Geissel,  Wm.  Harper, 
Gustave  Nierderlein,  William  Mill  Butler,  H.  S 
Morrison,  Wilfred  H.  Sehoff,  Chas.  P.  King,  Dudley 
Bartlett. 

Samuel  B.  Huey,  President  Board  of  Education, 
Philadelphia. 

Chas.  M.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consul  J.  N.  Wallem,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Brewster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Lillie  Brewster,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Martha  Mclllvain  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Helen  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  M.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.\Ima  Degetan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Cvrus  Pierce.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  Tracy  Tobin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilfred  Powell,  H.  B.  M's  Consul,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

J.  J.  Teeple,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heniy  E.  Cooke,  Providence,  R.  L 

N.  A.  Gladding,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  W.  Law,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

R.  A.  Dana,  New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  J.  Wheelams,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

S.  L.  Rockfellon,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Francis  Tracy  Tobin,  New  Mexico. 

Fred  L.  Weede,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

G.  D.  Waltzoldev,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  W.  Gildart,  New  York. 
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RAILROAD  VERSUS  CANAL. 


BY  H.  R.  HOWSER. 


IN  these  latter  days  of  the  19th  century, 
when  street  cars  are  run  by  electricity 
and  the  automobile  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  the  fol- 
lowing account  taken  from  the  9th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
October  1,  1835,  will  be  intensely  interest- 


alarm  when  steam  engines  took  the  place 
of  horses  as  a  motive  power  on  the  rail- 
road. The  steam  engine  was  an  instrument 
of  the  Devil,  which  was  calculated  to 
frighten  both  horses  and  men  and  the  canal 
company  complained  of  the  havoc  the  new 
machine  was  creating  with  the  conduct  of 
the  mules  which  hauled  their  boats,  to  such 


CAXAL  AT   II 


Passengers  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  trains,  between  Washington  and 
Cumberland,  often  look  out  upon  the  old 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  and  with  perhaps 
only  a  casual  remark  as  to  its  picturesque- 
ness,  pass  it  by,  yet  there  was  a  time  of 
rivalry  between  these  two  methods  of 
transportation.  The  old  canal  had  the  first 
right  of  way  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great 


an  extent  that  it  was  seriously  considered 
to  build  a  high  board  fence  from  Point  of 
Rocks  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  subdue  the  agi- 
tation of  the  mules  occasioned  by  the  pass- 
ing of  a  steam  locomotive.  This  was  found 
to  be  too  heavy  an  expense  to  be  borne  by 
the  company  and  soon  the  railroad  company 
decided  to  discontinue  steam  power  and  re- 
sorted to  horses  for  this  distance. 
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In  this  report  is  chronicled  also  the 
trap;ic  death  of  I'hineas  I>avis,  who  built 
the  first  locomotive  engines  used  on  the 
Ijaltimore  &  Uhio  Railroad:  — 

"  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report, 
the  graduation  of  the  main  stem,  between 
Point  of  liocks  and  Harper's  Ferry,  was 
drawing  to  a  close;  and  soon  after,  the 
difficult  passes  of  the  Potomac,  undertaken 
by  the  Chesapeake  iJc  ( Ihio  Canal  Comi)any, 
and  the  intermediate  portions,  let  out  by 
the  Hoard  of  Directors,  were  simultaneously 
completed.  All  possible  expedition  was 
used  in  laying  down  the  rails,  and  by  the 
first  of  December,  1834,  the  entire  line, 
from  Paltimore  to  the  eastern  abutments 
of  Wagers  Bridge,  opposite  the  town  of 
Harper's  Ferry  was  opened  with  appropriate 
formality  for  general  use. 

"  The  views  heretofore  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness that  would  be  created  by  the  road 
along  its  course,  have  been  fully  realized; 
and  there  is  daily  evidence  that  its  advant- 
ages are  not  confined  to  its  termini  alone, 
as  was  once  supposed  would  be  the  case, 
but  that  these  advantages  will  extend  to 
the  country  on  either  side.  The  increase 
of  the  receipts  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment is  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  as  well  to  the 
public  as  to  the  stockholders;  and  byrefer- 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  proper  officer  it 
will  be  found  that  the  receipts  of  the  pres- 
ent year  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  the 
sum  of  .$57,931.62  while  the  expenses  have 
only  increased  $23,341.98  during  the  same 
period.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  year  end- 
ing October  1,  183.1,  is  .$263,.368.10;  the 
expenses  for  the  same  period  are  $1.16,204.- 
39,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $107,1().3.71. 

"  Of  the  expenses  of  trans])ortation,  a 
very  large  portion  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  four  inclined  planes  at  Parr's  Ridge. 
When  the  main  stem  was  originally  located, 
it  was  designed  to  pursue  the  only  plan 
then  known  and  to  effect  the  passage  of 
the  ridge  by  means  of  stationary  engines; 
and  in  the  meantime  horse  power  was  used 
as  the  most  economical  within  certain 
limits.  Since  then,  however,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  locomotive  engines,  built  by 
the  Company,  have  proved  that  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  construct  a  railroad 
across  Parr's  Itidge.  ujion  which  locomotive 
engines  with  their  usual  trains  may  pass  in 
either  direction,  without  the  assistance  of 
stationary  power. 


"  .\mong  the  items  of  expenditure,  that 
of  rejiairs  ujjon  the  main  stem  has  been  a 
heavy  one,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  these 
repairs  relate  to  the  rail  track  alone;  the 
masonry,  upon  recent  inspection,  having 
required  but  a  trifiing  renewal  of  the  point- 
ings here  and  there  to  make  it  as  jjerfect 
as  the  day  it  was  completed,  and  the 
graduation  generally  re(iuiring  but  little 
attention  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  In  the 
outset  of  the  undertaking,  the  costliness  of 
the  Knglish  rail  prevented  its  being  adopted; 
so  that  without  any  thing  to  guide  them, 
the  Board  of  Directors  had  to  experiment 
upon  such  materials  as  were  at  hand.  The 
wooded  string-piece  and  slipper,  with  a 
plate-rail  of  2]  by  .1,2,  inches,  were  first  laid 
down;  then  stone  blocks  were  substituted 
in  place  of  the  wooded  sleeper;  then  the 
log  rail  was  used;  and  then  the  continuous 
stone  string  piece  was  devised  and  con- 
sidered as  the  perfection  of  the  system. 
Experience  proved  that  of  these  four  modes 
the  first  was  decidedly  the  best,  and  the  last 
decidedly  the  worst  of  all. 

"  Another  item  of  expenditure,  which 
the  Board  hope  will  be  but  temporary, 
grows  out  of  the  necessity  of  either  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  steam  from  the 
Point  of  Rocks  to  Harper's  Ferry,  or  build- 
ing a  board  fence  along  that  portion  of  the 
distance,  between  the  Railroad  and  Canal, 
so  as  to  hide  the  Locomotive  Engine  from 
the  horses'  tracking  boats  on  the  towing 
path.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land upon  which  the  agreement  with  the 
Canal  Comiuiny  for  the  construction  of  the 
Railroad  to  Harper's  Ferry  was  based,  con- 
tained a  clause  to  the  above  efl'ect.  inserted 
at  the  instance  of  the  Canal  Company,  under 
the  ap])i'ehension  that  the  noise  and  un- 
wonted sight  of  the  engines  would  alarm 
the  horses  and  occasion  accidents.  The 
erection  of  the  board  fence,  which  would 
make  the  Railroad  a  great  ditch  for  the 
snow  and  wash  from  the  hills,  being  out  of 
the  question,  the  Board  have  been  obliged 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  steam,  and  keep 
up  a  stock  of  horses  for  the  distance  in 
question. 

"When  thus  adverting  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  im])rovenient  of 
the  locomotive  engines  of  the  Company,  it 
would  ill  become  the  P.oard  to  omit  paying 
a  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Phineas  Davis,  the  lamented  individual 
who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  results 
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here  indicated.  On  the  27th  of  September 
last,  he,  having  completed  a  new  engine, 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  trying 
it,  to  take  his  numerous  workmen  on  a  visit 
to  Washington.  On  his  return,  the  engine 
striking  the  end  of  a  rail,  which  the  break- 
ing of  the  iron  chair  had  permitted  to  get 
out  of  alignment,  it  was  thrown  off  the 
track,  and  being  at  the  time  on  the  tender, 
he  was  dashed  forward  against  the  engine 
and  instantaneously  killed.  No  other  per- 
son was  injured. 

"Phineas  Da\is  was  the  first  who  con- 
structed an  engine,  capable  of  being  used 
on  the  road,  in  which  anthracite  fuel  was 
successfully  employed.  With  untiring 
patience  he  bore  disappointment  after  dis- 
appointment; and  the  eminent  and  splen- 
did results  which  ultimately  rewarded  his 
efforts,  are  ample  testimonials  of  his 
genius.     The  Board  deeply  regret  his  loss, 


and  hold  his  memory  in  sincere  and  respect- 
ful consideration.  * 

"The  eight  wheeled  passenger  cars  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  have  been 
fully  tested,  both  on  the  Washington  branch 
and  on  the  Main  Stem,  and  are  found  to 
combine  safety,  convenience,  ease  of  motion 
and  economy.  They  are  considered  far 
preferable  to  the  common  four  wheeled 
cars  in  all  these  particulars,  and  have  been 
permanently  adopted  by  the  Board. 

"The  number  of  locomotive  engines  now 
in  use  is  seven,  of  passenger  cars  forty- 
four,  of  which  twenty-five  are  on  eight 
wheels  and  nineteen  on  four  wheels,  and  of 
burthen  cars  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
eight,  of  which  forty-eight  are  on  eight 
wheels  and  the  others  on  four  wheels. 

P.  E.  Thom.^s, 

President." 


*NoTE. — Phineas  Davis  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Gardner,  locomotive  builders  located  at  York, 
Penn.,  and  built  the  first  four  locomotive  engines  used  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  named  as  follows: 
The  "  Atlantic,"  the  "  Traveler,"  the  "  .Arabian,"  and  the  "  Mercurj'."  Full  account  of  these  locomotives 
and  the  service  performed  was  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue  for  March  and  August,  1899. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


HY  nEVOKK  11.  PARMER. 


WIIKN  we  stop  to  consider  the  wonder- 
ful changes  which  have  been  wrought 
in  other  line.s,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  the  transformation  accomplished  in  the 
line  of  transportation. 

When  President  IN  ilk  wished  to  inform 
(leneral  Fremont  away  out  in  California, 
across  the  continent,  that  war  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  it 
was  by  couriers,  who  traveled  by  relays  of 
ponies  for  days  and  weeks;  but  President 
McKinley  was  enabled  by  a  little  mysteri- 
ous wire  to  communicate  a  similar  momen- 
tous announcement  across  a  hemisjihere, 
half  way  around  the  globe,  to  Commodore 
Dewey,  at  Hong  Kong,  not  in  weeks  or 
days  or  even  hours,  but  in  minutes. 

Napoleon's  army  rode  in  coaches  from 
Toulon  to  the  Khine,  then  marched  from 
there  to  Moscow;  the  American  army  were 
transported  by  rail  to  San  Francisco,  thence 
by  vessel  to  the  Philii)]iine  Islands. 

Alexander's  supplies  were  hauled  over 
the  kingdom  of  Darius  with  ox-drawn  carts 
and  on  the  backs  of  slaves.  Now  one  rail- 
road train  can  carry  one  million  pounds  of 
provisions  across  this  continent  in  twelve 
to  fifteen  days,  while  a  passenger  train  of 
the  present  day  can  make  it  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  from  five  to  six 
days. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  such 
quadrupeds  as  the  ox,  ass,  horse  and  camel 
have  been  the  means  of  overland  transpor- 
tation; now  modern  ingenuity  has  wrested 
from  these  faithful  servants  of  man  their 
assigned  lot. 

Merchants  complain  even  now  of  the 
length  of  time  and  the  great  expense  in 
transporting  goods  to  and  from  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south.  Let  us  see  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  .At  that  time  a 
merchant  in  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1849,  .started  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  purchase  his  spring  stock: 
"Crossed  the  Mississippi  river  in  a  wagon 
on  the  ice,  proceeding  to  Beardstown,  111., 
taking  passage  on  a  steamboat  down  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  St.  Louis, 


thence  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers."  Here  civili- 
zation was  more  advanced  in  many  ways, 
for  a  railroad  had  been  built  to  Springfield, 
Ohio,  a  distance  of  sixty-four  miles — the 
"Little  .Miami  Railroad"-- which  was  at 
that  time  the  only  railroad  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  was  over  this  route  he  pursued 
his  journey.  From  Springfield  he  took  a 
stage  coach  across  the  country  to  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  consuming  four  days  and  nights. 
Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  in  a  mod- 
ern "flyer"  can  imagine  what  inconvenience 
he  must  have  incurred  with  his  long,  dreary 
trip,  in  an  old  pokey  coach,  over  rough 
roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  snow 
and  ice,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  where 
most  of  his  troubles  were  dispensed  with, 
for  even  at  that  early  day  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  (then  twenty-two  years  old), 
always  in  the  lead  in  its  work  of  transpor- 
tation of  human  and  material  cargoes,  was 
in  operation  from  Cumberland  to  I'altimore 
and  Philadelphia,  and  over  this  road  he  fin- 
ished his  trip. 

We  can  imagine  if  there  was  any  enjoy- 
ment in  the  entire  journey  it  was  here 
where  he  obtained  it. 

.After  purchasing  his  goods  in  Philadel- 
phia he  shipped  them  overland  to  Pittsburg 
at  the  rate  of  $2.2-")  per  100  pounds  (while 
the  rates  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
now  are  39-33-28-19-16-13  classes  in  cents 
per  100  pounds),  in  all  probability  very 
reasonable  then. 

Fi'om  Pittsburg  they  were  shipped  by 
Ohio  river  steamer  to  St.  Louis  and  thence 
to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Paul  steamboat  lines,  at  ifl.To  per 
100  pounds. 

\t  that  time  it  took  about  a  month  to 
make  such  a  trip  and  also  a  month  to  get 
goods  from  Philadelphia  to  this  point. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  many; 
others,  with  probably  more  difficulties  than 
this  particular  case,  taking  greater  length 
of  time,  often  resulting  in  loss  of  goods 
and  sometimes  loss  of  lives. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

BY   WILL   CARLETON. 
IN   FRANK    LESLIE'S   POPULAR   MONTHLY.  DECEMBER. 


ONE  ol'-fashioned  Chris'mas  dinner's  wuth  a  dozen  now-a-days, 
That's  delivered  by  instalments,  in  the  sleek  new-fangled  ways. 
Take  me  back,  0  almanac!  to  the  time  when  sev'ral  "courses" 
Come  together  in  a  bunch,  an'  united  all  their  forces ! 
'Twas  a  time  when,  j'ined  together,  old  an'  young,  an'  saint  an'  sinner, 
Could  be  found  all  gathered  round  one  old-fashioned  Chris'mas  dinner ! 
[Thus  said  Ahab  Adams,  merchant,  from  a  stress  of  thought  to  free  him, 
To  his  brother  Shubal  Adams,  who  had  come  from  Maine  to  see  him.] 

Oft  I  think  that  dinner  over — how  once  more  I'd  like  to  try  it! 

But,  you  see,  it  can't  be  managed;  all  my  money  wouldn't  buy  it. 

Can't  fetch  back  the  old-time  frame-work;  can't  arrange  the  proper  meetin': 

Most  of  all  the  folks  I'd  ask  here,  long  ago  has  quit  their  eatin'. 

First  I'd  want  a  slice  o'  winter  that  would  fetch  out  what  was  in  you: 
Air  a  haft  o'  glitterin'  blades  sharp  as  if  they  meant  to  skin  you; 
Froze-up  cloud-boats  near  the  hills,  tryin'  hard  to  make  a  landin'. 
Trees  with  snow-white  blankets  on,  sleepin',  like  the  bosses,  standin'; 
Fences  peakin'  through  the  drifts,  clear  plate-glass  across  the  river — 
All  the  chimneys  breathin'  steam  crawlin'  upward  with  a  shiver; 
Sun  a  yellow  chunk  of  ice;  failed  to  furnish  any  heatin'. 
An'  remains  for  nothin',  'cept  to  be  present  at  the  meetin'; 
Critters  in  the  barn  sharp-set  as  they  was  before  you  fed  'em; 
Snow  an'  frost  unusual  sassy — yell  out  ev'ry  time  you  tread  'em. 
That  would  be  a  val'ble  mornin",  wuth  the  trouble  of  appr'isin' ! 
Glad  that  Chris'mas  happened  'round,  on  a  day  so  appetizin' ! 

Then  I'd  want  our  Dad  on  deck — uj)  an'  down  as  last  year's  cider — 

Made  us  toe  the  mark,  you  know — but  a  fust-class  good  provider. 

When  he  slung  his  banner  out — "Come  an'  hev  a  Chris'mas  dinner," 

Ev'ry  one  that  got  the  word  knowed  his  stomach  was  a  winner. 

How  they  hus'led  through  the  snow! — horses  kep'  their  bells  a-ringin'. 

Runners  creakin'  like  a  sign — gals  a-cacklin'  an'  a-singin'; 

or  folks  wrapped  up  double-bulk — baby-bundles  half  a  dozen — 

Dogs  that  wouldn't  have  thanked  the  dogs  of  the  king  to  call  'em  cousin! 

So  I'd  hev  'em  come  an'  come,  ere  the  morning  hour  was  through  with ; 

Come  in  wagon-loads  on  runners — more  than  we  knowed  what  to  do  with! 


Mother — wouldn't  1  hev  her  there? — would  I  ?  -well,  somehow  or  other, 
1  hain't  learned  so  I  kin  speak  stiddy  yet,  concernin'  Mother. 
I  see  times  that  I  would  give  half  my  days  of  growin'  older. 
For  a  half  an  hour  of  her,  with  her  gray  head  on  my  shoulder. 
[Thus  said  Ahab  Adams,  merchant,  i)roud  of  his  success,  with  reason, 
And  his  good  financial  prospects  growing  brighter  every  season.] 

When  the  folks  was  all  set  down,  then,  a  proper  need  confessin', 

I  would  hev  Gran'father  .Jones  ask  a  good  ol'-fashioned  blessin'. 

Not  a  short,  impatient  one,  such  as  often  I  hear  muttered, 

liut  a  long  one,  that  improved  appetites  while  bein'  uttered. 

I  would  hev  the  vict'als  there,  on  the  start,  as  fur  as  able. 

An'  wouldn't  dare  to  waste  a  prayer  on  a  bare  and  empty  table. 

"Now  take  hold  an'  help  yourselves  I"  father'd  say  with  kind  inflections; 

An'  the  crowd  that  set  around  wouldn't  need  no  more  directions. 

Though  they  all  bad  journeyed  far,  ere  the  clock  said  half  a  minute. 

Uncle  Tom  would  make  first  base  'fore  the  others  could  begin  it. 

Uncle  .Jake  could  eat  the  most,  through  his  w-ays  discreet  and  subtle; 

Aunt  Melinda's  knife  would  fly.  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

Cousin  Ruth  would  pick  her  jilate,  every  bit  of  food  espy  in'; 

Neighbor  Spoon  would  very  soon  have  a  wishbone  up  a-dryin'; 

Cider-apple-sauce  too  strong  would  make  Deacon  Wilson  hazy; 

Cousin  Sammy'd  eat  mince  pie  till  he  drove  his  mother  crazy. 

Forty  others,  more  or  less,  caperin'  in  Chris'mas  clover, 

Makin'  friendships  still  more  strong — healin'  former  fusses  over; 

Knives  a-flashin',  plates  a-crashin',  pewter  spo(ms  an'  forks  a-jinglin'; 

Ev'rything  by  chance  contrived  for  to  set  your  blood  a-tinglin'. 

All  as  cozy  as  could  be,  in  a  happiness  bewild'rin'; 

Oh!  if  Christ  could  come  in  there,  He'd  hev  said,  "Keep  at  it,  children!" 

[Thus  said  merchant  Ahab  Adams,  with  rich  presents  to  him  clinging, 
While  in  Christmas  peals  and  chimes,  all  the  city  bells  were  singing; 
And  he  sank  in  thoughtful  reverie;  tried  with  all  his  might  to  guess 
Why  his  joy  was  so  much  greater  when  his  wealth  was  so  much  less; 
How  new  splendors  and  rich  banquets  could  not  satisfy  the  inner 
Soul  and  body,  like  the  dear  sweet  old-fashioned  Christmas  dinner!] 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  523 
SUNDAY 


No.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
6   HOUR 


No.  SOS 

DAILY 


No.  502 
DAILY 


No.  524 
•'ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No  506 
DAILY 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv    WASHINGTON 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION-.. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 

Ah    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

An     NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TEBMINAL- 


7.06 

7.56 

8.00 

10.15 

12.36 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
1  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.60 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.06 
12.57 
1.02 
3.09 
5.35 
6.40 


1.15 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


53.00 
^3.49 
=  3,53 
55.52 
^8.00 
^8.05 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.46 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 


1  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.42 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


No. 517 

EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN 
6  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No    525 
DAILY 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No.  5  15 

DAILY 


Lv     NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

An  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
An.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
An    WASHINGTON      


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


8.00 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


10.00 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


1  1.30 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


1.30 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


53.00 
^3.00 
=  5.07 
=  7.06 
^7.10 
i8.00 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.55 
6.00 
8.35 
0.41 
0.45 
1.45 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.04 
6.1  2 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

NO     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

NO.    3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    1  1 

PlTTSeURQ 

LIMITED 

Lv,    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

lO.OOui 
lO.OOui 
1  2.20  PM 
2.26  pm 
2.40  P« 
3.40  Pii 

1.30  PM 
1.30P" 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.00  P« 
8.05  pm 

3.00  PM 
3.00  pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.25pm 
8.30pm 
6.05  UI 
10.20UI 

5.65  PM 
6.00  PM 
8.35  PM 
1  0.4  1  PM 
10.55  PM 
I2.05UI 

4.30  UI 
7.30  UI 
9.32UI 
9.40  UI 
10.35  UI 
7.25  PM 

I2.I0NT 
I2.I5UI 
7.30  UI 
9.32  UI 
9.55  UI 
10.55UI 

5.55  PM 

6.00  PM 

8.35  pm 

1  0.4  1  rit 

I0.55P.M 

1  1  .55  PM 

8.40  UI 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  ..- 

An    PITTSBURG       

Ar    wheeling      

8.  lOu 
1  I.36UI 

2.55  PM 

6.35  pm 
7.23U1 
5.16  pm 

10.36  pm 
9.30  PM 

7.36  UI 
6.25  UI 
8.40  UI 
7.35  pm 

Ar   TOLEDO 

5.55  PM 
8.00  UI 

1  i.4eui 

1  1.62UI 
6.55  P* 
5.50  PM 
10.50PM 
lO.OOui 

9.00  P* 

9.00  UI 

I2.00NN 
2.00UI 
6.50  ui 
7.I0UI 

12.40  pm 
5.50  pm 

10.60  pm 

lO.OOui 

Ar    CINCINNATI                

Ar    INDIANAPOLIS       

Ar,  LOUISVILLE 

Ar    ST     LOUIS- 

An    MEMPHIS                  

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.      NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore.        | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

NOS.  H  A  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv    CHICAGO ---- - 

1  u    TOI  Fno 

t  8.30UI 

*  4.55  pm 

8.20  PH 

2.45  UI 

3.30  PM 

I0.20U1 

7.00  PJ 

Lv     COLUMBUR 

6.00  pm 
I2.25UI 

10.60UI 

I  0.00  pm 
8.00  UI 

3.25  pm 
9.45  PM 

6.30P" 
8.05PM 
2  45UI 

12.40PJ1 

Lv    ST     LOUIS 

*  8.20  ui 
2.  10  pm 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.15UI 
8.05  UI 
8.05  UI 
12.15  PM 
7.30pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00  pm 
6.47  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  1  5ui 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

8.  15ui 
8.55UI 
8.  1  5  pm 
9.00  PM 
2.25  UI 
3.22UI 
3.32UI 
5.35  u< 
8.07  UI 
8.  lOui 

lv     NEW    ORLEANS               

1  V     CHATTANOOfiA 

1.05  pm 

2.06  pm 
2.20  PH 
4.35  P« 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

4.50  pm 
6.53pm 
6.05  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

1  I.55UI 

12.53pm 
1  .02  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.37UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00UI 
10.  1  5ul 
12.35PM 
1  2.40  PM 

1  1.05  pm 

I2.26UI 

1  2.44  AM 

3.I0UI 

5.42UI 

An.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  .-. 
An,  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
An     PHILADFI  PHIA 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                       \ 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED   BY   THE    BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  H.  &  O.     FINEST   SERVICE  IN   THE  WORLD.     SOLID 
VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
No.   504.      Parlor  Cir  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.    526.      Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.      Five  Hour  Train.    I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.   508.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   502.      Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   524.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.      E.\clusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No 

extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   506.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.   512.     Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Luuis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 
No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.  546.     Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.   527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.       Parlor   Car    New    York    to    Washington.       Dining    Car    New    York    to 

I'hiladelphia. 
No.  507.     Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
No.   509.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     E.xclusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No 

e.'itra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington,      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.   515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     I.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 
St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and   Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Newark.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     g.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     3.     Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Urafton       Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   II.     "Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.      Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago 
Dining  Cars  ser\-e  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
Nos.  47  and  15.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through 

Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 

No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to 

Cincinnati. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Grafton  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 
Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.     Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
"  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 
Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to  Wheeling.      Through 
Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
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MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES 747,04 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION 139.42 

PITTSBURG  AND  CONNELLSVILLE  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 391.70 

NE'W  YORK    TERMINAL       -■ 5. SO 

W.   VA,   AND   PITTS     DIVISION 157.07 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  BIVBR 1.430.53 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  W^EST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  773  27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 2.203  SO 


In  Connection  with 

DINING  CARS  "SAVOY"  AND  "MANHATTAN" 

Is  an  Additional  Feature  to  the  Splendid  Service 
BETWEEN 

jVcw  Y^^^  *  pbiladclpbia 
Baltimore    .  glasbtngton 

ON  THE 

"ROYAL  LIMITED" 

"  The  Finest  Daylight  Train  in  the  World." 


T^HESE  Combination  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars  are 
especially  built  for  this  service.  One-fialf  of 
the  car  is  taken  up  by  the  regular  dining  room  and 
the  remaining  half  by  the  Cafe  which  is  beautifully 
finished  in  plain  quartered  oak  with  tables  to  match, 
and  movable  wicker  chairs.  The  flooring  is  of 
hard  rubber  tiling  in  colors,  and  the  windows  are 
wide,  affording  unobstructed  view     .... 

The  Cafe  is  open  at  all  times  and  the  specially 
prepared  menu  with  complete  wine  list  arc  particu- 
larly inviting  to  the  business  man  in  traveling  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Cities 


Hunting 


AND 


rishin^  Resorts 


ON  THE 


Qaltimore  &  Q^'^  f^ailroad 


WMtRt   TO    ©PEIND    YOUR    MOUIDAYS 


THIS  NUMBER  CONTAINS  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  LOCATIONS 
.  .  AND  THE  KIND  OF  GAME  AND  FISH  TO  BE  FOIND  .  . 


Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


SEND    FIVE    CENTS    in    Stamps    for    December 
number  "Book  of  the  Royal  Blue." 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Mgb.  pass  r  traffic. 

B    &    O    R    R..  BALTIMORE 
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D.B.MARTIN. 

MANAOElt  PASSENQEP  TRAFFIC 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


J.M.SCHRYVER.  -^ 

GCNCHML  PASSENGER  AQENT. BALTIMORE.  MD 

B.N.AUST/N. 

OENEdAL  DASSENQEH  AQENT.  CH/CAOO.  IL  L  . 


Corbitt  lUilwa;  I'riatmg  Co..  Chicago. 
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prepared  menu  with  complete  wine  list  are  particu- 
larly inviting  to  the  business  man  in  traveling  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Cities 
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HISTORIC    RIVERS    OF  AMERICA. 


WHEN  lleiiiy  Hudson  and  hi.s  men 
rolled  ten  pins  in  the  Cat.'^kill  Moun- 
tains and  awakened  Kip  \'an  Winkle 
from  his  twenty  years'  nap,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  rivers 
in  the  New  World  besides  the  one  named 
after  him.  Both  Hudson  and  the  notorious 
"Rip"'  had  been  in  their  last  sleep  many 
years  ere  the  panorama  of  civilization  un- 
folded to  view  the  other  beautiful  streams 


own  name  with  those  who'have  trodden  the 
same  paths  in  centuries  before  him. 

This  occurred  to  me  on  a  recent  trip 
between  the  cities  named,  .just  after  I  had 
been  reading  a  bit  of  Indian  lore.  It 
was  on  December  14th.  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Washington,  that 
I  took  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall 
street,  and  in  so  doing  remembered  it  was 
here  that  Washiiitrton  bade  farewell  to  his 


known  only 
to  the  Indians, 
loved  and  named  by 
them,  and  which  were  to 
remain  as  monuments  to  their  almost  ex- 
tinct race. 

The  traveler  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis— from  the  Hudson  to  the  .Mississippi 
— rarely  thinks  of  the  as.sociation  of  his 
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army.  Then  as  the  boat  swung  out  to 
■lersey  City  and  crossed  the  North  River, 
my  mind  became  busy  with  history,  and  I 
naturally  thought  of  "Hudson".  Landing 
at  Jersey  City,  I  remembered  that  Com- 
munipaw,  our  landing  place,  was  the  first 
Dutch  settlement  in  New  York. 

With  my  mind  dwelling  on  such  matters 
as  I  entered  the  Raltimore  &  Ohio  train,  I 
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resolved  to  jog  my  memory  to  see  how  far 
my  education  in  history  had  gone,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  how  far  my  studies  of 
geography  had  been  impressed  upon  my 
mind.  When  my  journey  was  ended  at  St. 
Louis  I  found  I  had  crossed  all  of  the 
most  historical  rivers  of  our  country. 

First  came  the  "Delaware"  River,  at 
Trenton,  that  famous  river,  which  more 
than  a  century  ago  was  such  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  movement  of  our  hungry 
and  ill-clothed  patriots. 

Approaching  Philadelphia,  through  Fair- 
mount  Park,  a  splendid  view  was  afforded 


Susquehanna  at  Havre  de  Grace  presents  a 
most  picturesque  view,  not  excelled  by 
anything  in  Switzerland. 

Then  the  "  Gunpowder  "  River  with  its 
famous  marshes,  known  to  all  sportsmen, 
appeared  in  great  splotches,  with  no  dis- 
tinct outlines  of  a  river  bed. 

At  Baltimore  the  "  Patapsco "  River 
widens  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
but  in  reality  the  bay  commences  twelve 
miles  below  the  city. 

About  nine  miles  out  of  Baltimore  at 
Relay  the  "Patapsco"  is  crossed  over  the 
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of  the  beautiful  "  Wissihickon  "  Creek  and 
its  famous  driveways. 

In  Philadelphia  the  train  skirted  the 
"  Schuylkill "  River,  which,  though  not 
beautiful  at  that  particular  point,  is  useful 
to  a  most  important  degree  to  the  com- 
mei'cial  interests  of  that  city. 

At  Wilmington,  the  "  Brandywine,"  in- 
offensive and  quiet,  moves  noiselessly  b\% 
forgetting  completely  the  strifes  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
blood  stains  its  waters  obliterated. 

A  few  miles  further  on  came  the  mag- 
nificent "Susquehanna" — grand,  superb — 
stretching  up  and  down  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  reflecting  the  blue  sky  as  in  a 
great   mirror.       For   a    water   study,    the 


famous  stone  arched  bridge,  which  proudly 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
railway  bridge  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Between  Baltimore  and  Washington  the 
"Little  Patuxent"  River  is  cr(jssed.  Al- 
though this  river  is  insignificant  where  it 
is  crossed,  it  widens  out  and  forms  an  arm 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  (me  of  the 
noted  oyster  fisheries  of  Maryland. 

The  city  of  Washington  lies  on  the 
"  Potomac "  River,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Out  of  Washington,  first  comes  the 
"Monocacy"  River,  which  aside  from  its 
great  beauty,  has  become  historical  from 
the  great  battle  of  the  civil  war  which 
bears  its  name. 


lUSTORir  l;lVI':i;s  of  AMERICA. 


A  little  further  on  at  Point  of  IJocks 
the  historic  "I'otomac"  River  becomes  a 
traveling  companion  for  l^O  miles,  and  one 
has  time  to  (ivvell  on  its  remarkable  beauty 


Ohio  Railroad  was  traversed  over  and  over 
again  by  (Jeorge  Washington,  from  the  time 
he  surveyed  a  wagon  road  over  the  moun- 
tains until  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
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and  far  more  remarkable  history.  It  is 
curious,  but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  every 
mile  of  territory  from  New  York  City  to 
Pittsburgh  traversed    by  the  iialtimore  it 


lution.  His  connection  with  the  French  and 
Indian  war  recalls  the  many  names  which 
the  Potomac  has  borne.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  white  settlers  at  .laniestort-n.  Va.. 
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gave  it  the  name  of  "Pawtomax,"  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  tribe  of  Indians  by  that 
name  living  along  the  stream,  east  of 
Harper's  Ferry.  West  of  that  point  it  was 
called  by  the  Indians  "Cohongoruton"  or 
"  Cohongoluta."  It  was  also  called  the 
"  Quirrough,"  in  the  grant  of  the  Northern 
Neck  by  Charles  11.  of  England,  to  the 
Fairfaxes,  but  it  has  not  been  suggested 
where  he  or  his  petitioners  obtained  that 
queer  title  for  it.  Then  as  names  change, 
it  evolved  into  the  "  Potowmack,"  and 
finally  into  the  "  Potomac."  Every  school- 
boy knows  (or  at  least  should  know)  the 
important  part  this  famous  river  plays  in 


until  the  steep  climb  to  the  plateau  on 
which  Deer  Park  is  located  is  made. 

Far  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  from 
the  railway  tracks  is  the  little  "  Savage  " 
River,  well  named,  as  it  foams  and  lashes 
its  fury  through  crags  and  precipices  in 
the  narrow  valley. 

On  the  nine-mile  plateau  and  following 
the  railroad  from  Deer  Park  through  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park  to  Oakland  is  a  little 
stream  not  over  ten  feet  wide,  but  of  vari- 
ous depths,  which  cuts  its  way  cleanly 
through  broad  fields  and  is  as  clear  as  the 
water  in  the  famous  Springs,  wherein  it 
gets  its  birth.     This  is  the  headwater  to 


American  history.  "First  in  War  and  First 
in  Peace,"  like  the  illustrious  Washington, 
who  lived  his  life,  fought  his  battles,  won 
his  honors,  died  and  now  sleeps  on  the 
banks  of  this  famous  river,  which  flows 
quietly  on  to  the  sea  past  Mount  ^'ernon. 

At  Harper's  Ferry  the  beautiful  "Shen- 
andoah," or  as  it  was  earlier  known,  the 
"  Sherrando,"  comes  sleepily  up  from  the 
fertile  "  Valley  of  Virginia"  and  adds  its 
waters  to  the  Potomac. 

As  has  been  said,  the  railway  follows  the 
Potomac  away  up  into  its  headwaters  in  the 
mountains,  crossing  many  of  its  tributaries 


the  "  Youghiogheny "  River,  which  turns 
its  course  to  the  westward,  for  it  is  here 
the  great  Atlantic-Mississippi  Watershed 
is  formed.  Crossing  this  stream  at  Oak- 
land, the  Youghiogheny  turns  abruptly  to 
the  north  and  flows  on  toward  Pittsburg. 

As  the  descent  of  the  mountain  is  made 
the  route  is  along  the  "Cheat"  River,  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  high-walled 
mountains,  forming  the  wildest  and  grand- 
est scenery  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

A  little  further  on,  at  Fairmount, 
W.  Va.,  the  headwaters  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  River  are  crossed. 
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At  Parkersbur};;  the  "  Ohio,"  "  Beau- 
tiful Water"  is  crossed.  The  Indians 
surely  did  not  name  this  river  "  Hcautiful" 
from  the  muddy  water  which  fills  its  hanks. 
It  like  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  is  always 
yellow. 

.\s  the  railway  passes  through  ( )hio  it 
crosses  consecutively  the  "  Hocking," 
"Paint,"  "Scioto"  and  "Miami"  Itivers 
en  route  to  Cincinnati. 

Westward  from  Cincinnati  the  "  White 
Water"  and  the  "White"  Rivers  are 
crossed  going  through  Indiana,  and  the 
"Wabash"  Kiver,  which  f<irms  the  bound- 
ary between  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

In  cro.ssing  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
"  Kaskaskia  "  River  is  the  only  one  of  any 
importance  before  the  "Mississippi"  at 
St.  Louis  is  reached. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  of 
these  rivers  bear  their  original  Indian 
names. 

The  Hudson  River  was  called  by  the 
Delaware  Indians  "  Mohicannet  tuck," — the 
River  of  the  Mohicans. 

The  Delaware  was  called  "Kehthanne" 
by  the  Lenappe  Indians,  meaning  "principal 
or  greatest  stream;"  also  called  "Kit- 
Hanne," — the  largest  stream." 

The  Susquehanna  River  also  got  its 
name  from  the  Delaware  Indians,  who 
called  it  "  Quen-isch-achach-gek-hanne,"  or 
"the  long  reach  river"  or  "the  long  way 
straight  river." 

The  Patapsco  River  was  called  "Pataps- 
qui,"  meaning  "back  water  or  water  con- 
taining  froth,"   or  "a   long  stretch  in   a 


stream  caused  by  back  or  tide  water  con- 
taining froth." 

The  Patuxtent,  called  "  Pawtucket," 
means  "the  falls"  or  "at  the  falls." 

The  Monocacy  was  called  "  Menagasse," 
meaning  "a  stream  containing  many  large 
bends." 

Potomac  "  Potowmak" — "Petahmok," 
means  "they  are  coming  by  water,  drawing 
near  in  craft  or  canoes." 

The  Wi.ssahickon  Creek,  called  "Misanek- 
han,"  means  "catfish  stream." 

"  ilaushowe-hanne,"  meaning  "the  roar- 
ing stream,"  was  the  Indian  name  given  the 
Schuylkill  River. 

The  Youghiogheny,  or  "  Yuh-wiak- 
hanne,"  means  "a  stream  running  contrary 
or  a  roundabout  course."  This  was  perhajjs 
because  the  Youghiogheny  is  the  first  river 
running  westward  from  the  watershed. 

The  Shenandoah  River  was  called 
"Schend-han-dowi,"  the  "sprucy  stream"  or 
"the  stream  passing  by  or  through  spruce 
pines." 

The  Monongahela  was  called  "Menuan- 
gihella,"  meaning  "high  banks  breaking  off 
in  some  place  and  tumbling  down." 

The  Ohio,  called  "  Ohee-ye-ga-hun-d," 
means  "good  or  beautiful  river." 

Allegheny  in  Indian  was  "  Welhik- 
hanne,"  or  "  Oolik-hanne,"  "the  best  or 
fairest  stream." 

Mississippi  is  derived  from  two  words, 
"Me-ze-wa,"  "everywhere,"  and  "Seebe," 
River,  meaning  "the  vast  or  everywhere 
river,"  and,  more  commonly,  "the  father  of 
waters." 
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THIS  year  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  World,  for 
the  advancement  of  one  branch  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts.  Fiobert  Fulton,  whose 
name  is  now  immortal,  made  his  great  and 
successful  experiment  in  the  art  of  propell- 
ing and  constructing  steamboats.  On  the 
return  of  Fulton  from  France  he,  with  the 
aid  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  commenced 
his  first  steamboat ;  in  1807  she  was 
launched,  and  in  1808  she  was  completed. 
In  August  of  this  year  the  public  were  on 
tip-toe  to  witness  the  first  steamboat  that 
ever  floated.  This  boat  was  called  the  Cler- 
mont, after  the  country  seat  of  the  Livings- 
ton family.  .She  started  on  the  17th  of 
August  from  the  foot  of  Courtland  street. 
N.  R.,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  who 
looked  upon  it  as  a  visionary  and  fool- 
ish scheme.  The  success  of  this  voyage  is 
thus  described  in  a  letter  of  the  great  in- 
ventor himself. 

(letter    from    ROBERT    FULTON     TO     THE     AMERICAN 
CITIZEN.) 

New  York,  August  '-iOth,  1808. 
Sir: 

I  arrived  this  afternoon  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  steam- 
boat from  .Albany.  As  the  success  of  my  experiment 
gives  me  great  hopes  that  such  boats  may  be  rendered 
of  much  importance  to  my  country,  to  prevent  erro- 
neous opinions  and  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
friends  of  useful  improvements,  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  publish  the  following  statements  of  facts: 

I  left  New  York  on  Monday  at  1  o'clock,  and  ar- 
rived at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston, 
at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  time  24  hours,  distance  110 
miles.  On  Wednesday  I  departed  from  the  Chancel- 
lors at  '■>  in  the  morning,  ami  arrived  at  .-Vlbany  at  5 
in  the  afternoon,  distance  40  miles,  time  8  hours. 
The  sum  of  this  is  150  miles  in  32  hours,  equal  near 
5  miles  per  hour. 

On  Thursday  at  it  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left 
Albany  and  arrived  at  the  Chancellors  at  5  in  the 
evening.  I  started  from  thence  at  7  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  Friday  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  time  39 
hours,  space  run  through,  150  miles,  equal  to  5  miles 
an  hour.  Throughout  the  whole  way,  my  going  and 
returning,  the  wind  was  ahead,  no  advantage  could  be 
drawn  from  my  sails;  the  whole  has,  therefore,  been 
performed  by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine. 
Your  obed't  servant, 

Robert  Fulton. 

Fulton,  in  a  conversation  with  .Judge 
Story,  gave  the  following  account  of  this 
experiment:  "When"  said  he,  "I  was 
building  my  first  boat,  the  Clermont,  at 
New  York,  the  project  was  viewed  by  the 
public  either  with  indifference  or  with  con- 


tempt as  a  visionary  scheme.  My  friends 
were  civil  but  they  were  shy.  They  lis- 
tened with  patience  to  my  explanations,  but 
with  a  settled  cast  of  incredulity  on  their 
countenances.  I  felt  the  force  of  the 
lamentation  of  the  poet, 

'  Truth  would  you  teach,  to  save  a  sinking  land, 
All  shun,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand.' 

"  As  I  had  occasion  to  pass  daily  to  and 
from  my  building  yard  while  my  boat  was 
in  progress,  I  had  often  loitered,  unknown, 
near  the  idle  group  of  strangers,  gathered 
in  little  circles,  and  heard  various  inquiries 
relative  to  the  object  of  the  new  vehicle. 
The  language  was  uniformly  that  of  scorn, 
sneer  or  ridicule.  The  loud  laugh  rose  at  my 
expense,  and  the  dry  jest,  the  wise  calcula- 
tions of  losses  and  expenditures,  the  dull 
but  endless  repetitions  of  the  'Fulton 
Folly.'  Never  did  a  single  encouraging  re- 
mark, a  bright  hope  or  a  warm  wish  cross 
my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness 
veiling  its  remark  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  brought  into  operation.  To 
me  it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting 
occasion.  I  invited  my  friends  to  go  on 
board  and  witness  the  first  successful  trip. 
Many  did  me  the  honor  to  attend  as  a  mat- 
ter of  respect,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing  to  be 
partners  in  my  misfortune  and  not  of  my 
triumph.  I  was  well  aware  that  in  my  case 
then,  there  were  many  reasons  to  doubt  my 
own  success. 

"  The  machinery  was  new  and  ill-made 
and  many  parts  were  manufactured  by 
mechanics  unacquainted  with  such  work, 
and  unexpected  difficulties  might  reason- 
ably be  presumed  to  present  themselves 
from  other  causes.  The  moment  arrived 
when  the  word  was  to  be  given  for  the 
vessel  to  move.  My  friends  were  in  groups 
upon  the  deck.  There  was  anxiety  mixed 
with  fear  among  them.  They  were  silent, 
sad  and  weary.  I  read  in  their  souls  noth- 
ing but  disaster,  and  almost  repented  my 
eft'orts.  The  signal  was  given  and  the 
boat  moved  on  a  short  distance,  and  then 
stopped  and  became  immovable.  To  the 
silence  of  the  preceding  moment  now  suc- 
ceeded murmurs  of  discontent  and  agita- 
tions and  whispers  and  shrugs.   I  could  hear 
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distinctly  repeated,  '  I  told  you  so  ;  it  is  a 
foolish  scheme  ;  I  wish  we  were  well  out  of 
it.'  1  elevated  myself  on  a  platform  and 
addressed  the  assembly.  I  stated  there  I 
knew  not  what  was  the  matter,  but  if  they 
would  be  (]uiet  and  indul}i;e  me  for  half  an 
hour  1  would  I'ither  go  on  or  abandon  the 
voyage  for  that  time.  This  short  respite 
was  conceded  without  objection.  I  went 
below  and  examined  the  machinery,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  a  slight  mal-adjust- 
ment  of  some  of  the  work.  In  a  short 
period  it  was  obviated.  The  boat  was  again 
in  motion  ;  she  continued  to  move  on  ;  all 
were  incredulous  ;  none  seemed  willing  to 
trust  their  own  senses.  We  left  the  fair 
city  of  New  York  ;  we  passed  through  the 
ever  changing  scenery  of  the  highlands  ; 
we  descried  the  clustering  houses  of  Al- 
bany ;  we  reached  its  shores— and  then, 
even  then,  when  all  seemed  achieved,  I  was 
the  victim  of  disappointment.  Imagination 
superseded  the  influence  of  fact.  It  was 
then  doubted  whether  it  could  be  done 
again,  or,  if  done,  if  it  could  be  made  of 
any  value." 

Fulton  obtained  a  patent  for  his  inven- 
tions for  navigating  with  steam  in  1804 
and  another  for  some  improvements  in 
1811.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Britain,  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
born  in  ITfio.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
circumstances  and  were  enabled  only  to 
give  him  a  common  education.  He  early 
exhibited  a  fondne-ss  for  painting,  and  at 
the  age  of  22  went  to  England  to  advance 
his  talent,  and  was  received  into  the  fam- 
ily of  West,  with  whom  he  spent  several 
years  and  entertained  a  warm  friendship. 
During  his  stay  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Huke  of  liridge water  and  Lord  Stor- 
hope,  the  former  famous  for  canals  and  the 
latter  for  his  love  of  mechanism.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  to   the  use  of   steam 


for  propelling  boats.  In  17'J6  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  a  double  incline  plane.  He 
also  professed  himself  a  civil  engineer  and 
published  a  treatise  on  canal  navigation, 
soon  after  going  to  France,  obtaining  pat- 
ents on  his  improvements. 

He  spent  the  succeeding  seven  years  in 
I'aris  in  the  family  of  .loel  Horlem,  during 
which  time  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  French,  Italian  and  (Jerman  lan- 
guages and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics, physics  and  chemistry,  afterward 
turning  his  attention  to  submarine  explo- 
sions, and  in  the  harbor  of  I'rest  demon- 
strated the  success  of  his  discovery.  The 
liritish  minister  invited  him  to  London, 
where  he  blew  up  a  vessel,  which  led  them 
to  wish  to  suppress  rather  than  encourage 
his  improvement.  They  therefore  gave  him 
no  employment. 

In  1803  he  made  several  experiments 
in  steam  to  apply  his  principle  to  boats. 
I'hancellnr  Livingston  was  then  minister  to 
France.  Fulton,  with  his  aid,  constructed  a 
boat  on  the  River  >ieine;  this  was  in  1808, 
which  fully  evinced  the  iiracticability  of 
ai>plying  it  to  boats.  He  determined  to 
enrich  his  country  with  the  discovery,  and 
immediately  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  and  in  180G  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  boat,  the  results  of  which 
are  given.  In  1811  Fulton  was  employed 
by  the  legislature  to  explore  the  route  of 
canals,  and  was  engaged  with  zeal  in  prose- 
cuting that  object  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  In  1812  he  again  experimented 
on  sub-marine  explosions.  In  1814  he  con- 
trived an  armed  ship  for  the  defense  of 
New  York,  and  invented  a  sub-marine 
vessel  for  plunging  under  water.  These 
plans  were  approved  by  the  government, 
but  before  he  had  accomplished  them  he 
died  suddenlv  on  the  24th  of  Februarv, 
181."). 


THE  FATE  BELLS. 


HV    AltTIll'R   C.    LEWIS. 


Let  the  Fate  Bells  ring  loudly  wherever  they  will. 

In  the  belfry  of  sorrow  or  pain; 
The  sound  of  their  cadence  can  never  destroy 

That  memory  of   never  again. 
For  sweet  recollections  of  days  that  are  gone, 

Entwined  with  flow'rs  that  are  dead; 
Bring  back  to  the  heart  that  is  broken  and  torn 

Some  feeling  of  comfort  instead. 


THE  CAKE  END  OF  THE  COMBIN'ATIOX  DIXINti  AND  CAFE  CAKS  OS  UOYAL  CLUE  LINE  TKAINS  BETWEEN 

NEW  YOUK  AND  WASHINGTON. 


COMBINATION    DINING    AND    CAFE    CARS. 


THE  Dining  Car  service,  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Itailroad  between 
Washington,  Baltimore,  I'hiladeljihia 
and  New  Yorlv,  has  been  greatly  augmented 
by  the  introduetion  of  the  cafe  in  the  din- 
ing car. 

The  cars  are  extra  long  to  permit  of 
a  large  dining  room  in  one  end,  a  cafe  of 
similar  dimensions  at  the  other,  with  the 
kitchen  intervening.  The  dining  room  is 
provided  with  six  tables  and  can  seat  twen- 
ty-four people  at  one  time.  The  service  is 
table  d'hote  and  the  menu  com])rises  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season. 

Inasmuch  as  the  trains  between  New 
York  and  Washington  are  patronized  by 
business  men  and  the  time  between  the 
cities  is  so  short,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
introduce  the  cafe  as  an  additional  feature. 

The  experiment  was  made  on  two  trains 
and  found  so  satisfactory  that  the  innovation 
was  applied  to  other  trains  of  the  service. 


In  construction,  the  cafe  is  beautifully 
finished  in  plain  quartered  oak.  with  tables 
to  match  and  movable  wicker  chairs.  The 
flouring  is  of  hard  rubber  tiling,  in  colors, 
and  the  windows  are  wide,  affording  unob- 
structed view. 

A  specially  prepared  menu  is  served 
'/  /(/  carte  and  an  elaborate  wine  list  shows 
that  the  butler's  pantry  is  thoroughly 
stocked. 

The  pleasant  features  of  this  particular 
portion  of  the  train  make  the  short  journey 
between  New  York  and  Washington  especi- 
ally delightful. 

The  cars  now  in  commission,  "  Waldorf," 
".\storia,"  "Manhattan"  and  "Savoy,"  are 
appropriately  named  from  the  well  known 
hostelries  in  New  York  ("ity,  whose  reputa- 
tion for  splendid  service  is  well  known;  and 
it  is  desired  that  the  .service  in  these  cars 
shall  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
the  hotels. 


THS  U!N"ISli  I'AU   KSD  OK  Till-:  C  J'JIUN  ATkl  <   lIlNlVli   ASl>  t.  M.,  I  AK, 


MA  OWN. 


BY   MI?S   A.   rOF.OTHY   WALL. 


WHEN  de  robin'  giv'  his  chirrup  in  de  fresh  an'  whol'som  spring, 
I's  carried  bac'  wid  mem'ries  dat  make  dis  ole  heart  ring  ; 
I  lis'ens  an'  I  lis'ens,  an'  it  seems  jes'  like  to  me 
Dat  you  an'  me  t'gether,  wid  de  moon  off  dar  to  see, 
Wa'  both  a  sitten  yonder  by  own  small  cabin  do'r. 
Ah  forgits  about  de  present  an'  dis  heart  of  mine  dat's  sore. 

II. 

De  moon  he  give  his  silver  light  an'  smile  de  smile  of  day, 
An'  dar  I  sits  befo'  ma  home,  de  vines  a  wavin'  gay, 
An'  de  little  frogs  dey  sing  an'  de  bugs  runs  past  de  feet, 
An'  dar  I  sits  a  dreamin',  for  my  thoughts  are  awful  sweet, 
I's  gone  so  all  completely  wid  de  thoughts  of  you,  ma  own, 
Dat  I  seems  to  see  yo'  often,  so  often  comin'  home. 

III. 

Does  yo'  sit  befo'  some  cabin,  in  fresh  an'  whol'som  spring, 

An'  is  yo'  mem'ries  saddened  by  de  years  an'  what  dey  bring  ? 

Does  yo'  lis'en  an'  lis'en,  till  it  seems  jes'  like  to  yo' 

Dat  yo'  an'  me  together  now  wa'  by  de  cabin  do"? 

Or  has  de  years  done  took  away  de  feelin'  from  yo'  heart, 

Dat  once  wa'  mine  an'  all  fo'  me,  befo'  we  had  to  part  ? 

IV. 

I's  waitin',  oh!  so  long,  honey  ;  I's  been  so  sad  an'  lone  ; 
I's  watched  de  even'in'  twilight  when  de  summer  day  was  done; 
It  wa'  almos'  jes'  de  same,  which  wa"  day  an'  which  de  night, 
Ma  heart  which  wa'  a  hopin'  fo'  ma  own,  but  jes'  a  sight 
De  thing  dat  made  me  want  to  live,  wid  no  wish  fo'  le'vin', 
Wa"  took  away ;  an'  thro'  de  pain  dar  is  a  peaceful  grieven. 


ZANESVILLE'S    FAMOUS   "Y"    BRIDGE. 


1:Y    .1.    VAN  I'Kli  i:. 


ZA.NlvSVll.LE,  UHlU,  is  proud  of  a  curi- 
osity which  as  far  as  known  has  no 
duplicate  in  this  country,  while  the 
only  other  one  on  record  is  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  the  old  "Y"  bridge  which  spans  the 
Muskingum  Kiver,  a  few  yards  south  of  the 
lialtimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  bridge  which 
crosses  the  same  stream. 

The  bridge  connects  the  main  portion 
of  the  city  with  the  West  Side,  which  is 
also  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Licking 
River  which  empties  into  the  Muskingum 
at  a  point  about  TjUO  feet  west  of  the  fork 
of  the  "  Y." 

That  this  bridge  is  ancient  is  proven 
from  the  old  records  which  show  that  a 
charter  for  a  bridge  across  the  river  at 
this  point  was  given  to  Ebenezer  Zane  and 
others  in  1830,  the  first  structure  being 
built  on  trestles;  but  in  1832  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  build  a  covered  toll  bridge, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  original  struc- 
ture by  floods  in  -January  of  that  year. 

The  plans  were  made  by  C.  P.  I'ucking- 
ham,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  but  on 
their  being  submitted  to  several  bridge 
builders  of  note,  were  condemned  as  not 


practical;  but  Mr.  lluckinghaiii  had  so  much 
faith  in. his  plans  that  he  built  a  model,  of 
which  the  present  bridge  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction, and  when  it  was  finished  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  his  bridge  from  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  in 
charge  and  his  plans  were  conseciuently 
accepted.  Whilst  the  stone  piers  were 
being  placed  in  the  river,  the  wood-work 
to  be  used  was  under  i)reparation  in  the 
neighborhood  forests. 

The  bridge  had  practically  been  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  central 
span,  when,  in  August  of  the  same  year 
another  flood  carried  away  the  false  work 
with  fourteen  men,  drowning  two  of  them, 
Ebenezer  lUickingham,  the  president  of  the 
Bridge  Company,  being  one  of  them.  The 
span  was  immediately  rebuilt  and  is  still 
standing  along  with  the  rest  of  the  bridge, 
all  in  fair  condition  but  weakened  consider- 
ably from  heavy  traffic. 

Whilst  Zanesville  is  loth  to  part  with 
the  old  relic,  there  is  a  necessity  of  re- 
placing the  old  bridge  with  a  steel  struc- 
ture, but  this  will  probably  not  be  done 
for  some  time. 


TMK   KAMOL-S  -V  llUincJE  AT  ZANESVILLK,  (illIM,  Aiuoss  TIIK  MLSKIM.I  >1    Ul\  K 
Baltiinoiv  iV  Ohio  HailroAtt  RrJil^o  in  Foi-etrromul. 


THE   SONG   OF    THE  WHEELS. 


HOW  closely  associated  with  the  habitual 
traveler  are  the  rumbles  of  the  cars. 
It  is  largely  from  them  that  we  ob- 
tain our  impressions  of  those  commercial 
institutions— the  railways.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing and  absorbing  interest  to  be  in  some 
mountainous  region  at  night  and  listen  to 
the  myriad  of  sounds  emanating  from  the 
railroad  many  feet  below  you,  as  the  train 
crawls  by  like  a  gigantic  snake,  with  the 
head-light  apparently  a  fiery  eye  and  the  two 
little  red  lights  at  the  end  of  the  train  like 
the  poisonous  rattles  on  the  tail  of  the 
snake,  a  warning  of  danger.  The  night  is 
more  prolific  of  sound  impressions  than  the 
day,  and  one  easily  distinguishes  the  slow, 
heavy  freights  with  the  shrill  whistles 
of  the  locomotives  reverberating  from  hill 
to  hill,  the  groans  and  creaking  of  the 
heavy  wooden  box  cars,  the  quick  and  me- 
tallic clanking  of  the  steel  cars  and,  above 
all,  the  tremendous  roar  which  always  ac- 
companies these  heavy  trains.  Occasionally 
we  catch  from  out  the  deafening  melody 
the  shrill,  piercing  cry  of  some  heavy  and 
overloaded  axle,  which  seems  almost  human 
in  its  plea  for  relief,  and  yet  assures  you 
of  it  willingness  to  bear  its  small  share  of 
the  burden  and  a  determination  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  mad  race  for  commercial  su- 
premacy. How  audibly  and  indefinitely  are 
the  sounds  of  the  big  "freighters"  as  they 
take  the  grades — their  deep-throated  cough 
and  steady  puff,  puff,  that  expresses  in 
every  note  their  power  and  possibilities. 
The  peculiar  whistle  of  the  wheel  flanges 
as  the  train  reaches  a  curve  plainly  indi- 
cates the  road's  topography,  and  passes 
from  the  high,  shrill  whistle  slowly  back  to 
the  old  familiar  roar  as  the  train  pulls  out 
into  straight  track. 

In  the  mountain  regions  these  sounds 
of  the  railroad  impress  themselves  more 
vividly  and  with  greater  force,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  their  seeming  inaccessibility. 
Usually  the  road-bed  traverses  some  valley 
or  natural  cut,  and  consequently  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  for  echoes,  which 
startle  the  vast  solitudes  with  painful  dis- 
tinctness and  impress  one  with  the  all- 
conquering  and  indomitable  will  of  man, 
which  recognizes  no  obstacle  in  this  age  of 
progression. 


By  close  attention,  we  easily  distinguish 
the  fast  passenger  train  from  the  slower 
freight.  We  listen  in  vain  for  the  creaks 
and  groans  from  over-loaded  cars  and  the 
constant  crash  of  the  bumper,  and  catch 
nothing  but  the  deep-toned  whistle  of  warn- 
ing, and  a  sullen,  even  roar  as  the  train 
bears  down  upon  you.  The  very  sound 
waves  indicate  the  terrific  speed  and  almost 
appall  one  with  their  augury  of  velocity. 

The  song  of  the  wheels  is  a  song  of 
seeming  pleasure  in  their  exhilaration  of 
rapid  movement,  and  bears  no  chords  of 
discontent  or  groans  of  displeasure.  It 
seems  rather  the  song  of  the  thorough- 
bred, leaving  no  doubt  of  the  true  wheels, 
well  oiled  axles,  and  springs  adjusted  and 
placed  to  a  nicety,  all  working  smoothly 
and  in  conformity  to  man's  comfort.  With 
what  realistic  effect  do  the  passenger  en- 
gines imitate  a  tired  and  winded  athlete  as 
they  come  to  a  stop  in  the  terminal  station 
and  seem  literally  to  gasp  for  bi'eath,  emit- 
ting a  sound  as  though  the  huge  machine 
was  breathing  in  great  gulps  of  air  to  sup- 
ply its  exhausted  lungs.  The  clear  ring  of 
the  wheels  in  response  to  the  hammer  of 
the  man  who  tests  them  seem  to  boast  of 
their  trueness  and  strength  ;  and  even  the 
air  hose  as  it  is  disconnected  expresses  re- 
lief in  a  sharp,  quick  hiss  of  approval,  at 
last  being  allowed  to  rid  itself  of  the 
troublesome  but  all-important  pressure. 

Along  the  line  of  the  road  the  sema- 
phore, which  at  night  seems  like  some 
sleepless  sentinel,  with  its  blinking  light, 
emitting  a  quick  chug  and  its  ghoulish  arm, 
swings  up  and  shows  the  warning  red  tar- 
get of  danger,  or  drops  down,  showing  a 
white  light  to  wave  the  train  a  pleasant 
journey  on  its  way,  assuring  the  engineman 
of  a  clear  track  ahead. 

We  find  these  sounds  everywhere,  which 
are  indigenous  only  to  our  railway  systems. 
The  demand  the  world  has  made  for  gigan- 
tic commerce  carriers,  moving  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  freight  and  passen- 
gers, has  been  met  by  the  ingenious  and 
tremendous  advantages  which  belong  and 
are  used  solely  on  our  railroads  ;  and  it  is 
by  these  circumstances  we  have  the  sounds 
which  are  bred  and  folded  in  the  bosom  of 
our  railwav. 


A   WOMAN'S    FANCY. 


HY    1..   JX.   THRI'STIIX. 


"TT'.S  an  utter  absurdity,  Nell;  I  nuVL-r 
1  heard  of  such  a  thing!  of  course  I 
won't." 

Hut  Nellie  was  firm.  "( )h!  Tom,  it  would 
he  such  fun!  1  want  a  gnod  time  S(i  much! 
it'.s  so  tame  just  to  be  married  —married!" 

"The  idea!"  exclaimed  Tom  with  such 
vigor  in  his  voice  that  Nellie  started,  "to 
go  off  with  your  husband  on  a  trip  and 
pretend  we  weren't  married;  I'd  like  to 
know  what  people  would  be  saying,  I'd  like 
to  know" — • 

"Now,Tom,"  said  Nellie,  emboldened  by 
hearing  her  scheme  put  in  words,  "we'll 
just  start  off  on  the  train  together  and  play 
we  are  cousins  first  cousins,  you  know.  I 
don't  want  you  for  a  brother."  Tom  sniffed 
contemptuously.  "Then  when  we  get  up 
there  in  the  mountains  where  we  couldn't 
see  a  soul  on  earth  who  had  ever  seen  us 
before,  you  would  explain  that  you  were 
coming  up  on  a  hunting  trip  and  your 
cousin,  who  was  convalescing  from  a  long 
illness,  had  begged  to  come  and  stay  with 
the  jieople  of  the  farm — such  fun!  You 
could  be  real  attentive,  you  know,  you  might 
even  be  my  fiance." 

It  was  a  naughty  word  that  Tom  said 
under  his  breath,  then. 

"And  then-  you  might  even  do  some  of 
your  courting  over  again— to  keep  from 
forgetting,  you  know,"  added  Nellie  with 
just  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

"I'll  be" — Tom  caught  himself  quickly. 
"You'll  catch  me  dangling  around  like  that 
again." 

Nellie  sighed  and  laid  her  brown  head 
back  on  the  soft  chair  that  Tom  had  bought 
and  put  by  her  bed  the  very  first  day  the 
nurse  would  lift  the  fever-wasted  figure 
from  the  bed  of  which  Nellie  had  grown  so 
tired. 

The  dangling  Tom  scorned  had  been  dear 
to  her  heart.  Hadn't  there  been  a  dangler 
ever  since  she  coquetted  with  her  father 
when  she  wore  infant's  robes  and  was  learn- 
ing to  coo,  hadn't  there  been  scores  as  she 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  hadn't  she  delight- 
ed in  her  heart  to  see  Tom  with  all  his 
masterful  ways,  look  glum  and  unhapjiy,  and 
then  almost  thrill  at  a  tender  glance  from 
her.  Rut  there  were  no  thrills  now,  the 
sweetheart  won,  the  wedding  over,  all  the 


delight  of  the  dainty,  cosy  home  become 
a  daily  thing,  Tom  went  his  way  as  if  wife 
and  home  had  been  ahvay.s  a  part  of  his 
daily  existence  a  generous,  kind  and  care- 
less fellow. 

It  was  an  old  tale,  Nellie  told  herself,  and 
because  it  was  old  and  because  there  was 
no  redress,  she  rebelled  with  her  whole 
being.  Tom  looked  at  the  quiet  face  from 
the  side  of  his  paper.  He  had  .settled  that 
foolish  whim,  he  congratulated  himself. 
What  fancies  women  had — but  the  whim  was 
not  settled;  there  was  not  a  word  from 
.N'ellie,  but  Tom  knew  she  had  spent  a  re.st- 
less  night,  there  was  a  glitter  of  fever  in 
her  eyes  next  morning  and  Tom  thought  as 
he  went  down  town  he  had  best  stop  and  tell 
the  doctor  to  look  in  during  his  morning 
calls.  The  doctor  came  that  day  and  the 
next,  and  the  next;  at  the  end  of  a  week 
the  patient  of  whose  recovery  he  had  been 
so  proud,  was  going  back — there  was  no 
doubt  of  that     nor  could  he  find  the  cause. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  he  said  to  Tom 
as  he  came  in  late  one  afternoon  and  found 
Tom  had  gotten  home,  "I  don't  know  how  it 
is!  typhoid  fever  is  treacherous  at  its  best, 
but  we  had  the  disease  under  control,  it  left 
her  with  no  bad  effects  that  I  can  see,"  the 
doctor  shook  his  head,  "it  seems  to  me  more 
nervous  or  fanciful  than  anything  else; 
does  she  seem  to  set  her  mind  on  things 
strongly  ?" 

Suddenly  a  shock  went  through  the  hus- 
band, he  thrilled  as  keenly  as  Nellie  could 
have  wished  him.  His  flushed  face  betray- 
ed him. 

"Well!"  demanded  the  doctor  shortly, 
as  one  who  had  the  right  to  know. 

Tom  backed  against  the  mantel.  "  We 
were  to  go  to  the  mountains,  you  know." 

"And  now  your  wife  is  not  well  enough." 

"Well,  she  was."  blurted  Tom,  "and 
then—" 

"Then  what?  some  silly  fancy,  I'll  be 
bound." 

Tom  blazed,  "Silly!  I  should  say  it  was; 
she  wanted  us  to  start  off  and  pretend  we 
were  not  married." 

The  doctor  roared.  "  Old  man,  that's  the 
medicine,"  he  declared,  "and  you've  got  to 
take  it  for  her  this  time,  that's  all  after- 
wards !  Pshaw !  don't  be  so  mad  !  I'll  keep 
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your  secret.  Give  in  as  gracefully  as  you 
can  and  start  as  soon  as  she  is  able." 

But  giving  in  gracefully  was  beyond 
Tom.  He  sulked  and  Nellie  let  him,  she 
had  learned  a  course  of  treatmeut  from 
Tom  himself.  Nellie  beamed.  She  had 
a  dressmaker  in  the  house  overhauling  old 
gowns  and  making  new  ones,  and  since  she 
could  not  get  out  to  the  shops,  a  milliner, 
as  well,  designing  bonnets,  under  her  fas- 
tidious eyes,  she  might  be  going  to  a  moun- 
tain farm,  but  Nellie  had  her  own  reasons 
for  desiring  dainty  attire. 

She  was  tired  at  night,  she  slept  dream- 
lessly  and  a  faint  color  commenced  to  creep 
into  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  began  to  look 
bright,  instead  of  weak  and  tired. 

And  when  her  trunk  was  put  upon  the 
cab,  when  Nellie  in  trim  gown  and  hat  and 
gloves,  "nigh  about  like  she  was  a  bride" 
—  as  the  cook  said — when  Tom,  his  brow 
wrinkled  into  a  heavy  frown,  took  his  seat 
by  her  side,  Nellie  looked  so  happy,  so  girl- 
ish, he  almost  relented. 

"  It's  just  like  going  off  on  our  bridal 
trip,  Tom,"  said  Nellie,  as  she  smiled  at  him 
brightly. 

In  spite  of  himself  the  frown  went  out 
of  Tom's  face  and  he  smiled. 

"I  do  believe  you've  got  on  the  same 
dress,"  he  said. 

Nellie  cuddled  up  to  him,  "Oh!  Tom, 
and  did  you  know  it?  It's  the  very  one,  just 
made  over  a  little,  of  course,  to  keep  it  in 
style — three  years  ago,  just  think" — she 
slipped  her  little  gloved  hand  into  his — 
"how  happy  we  were,  the  girls  all  said  you 
were  the  happiest  looking  groom." — 

"  Humph  ! "  exclaimed  Tom,  sitting  very 
straight  and  letting  his  arm  fall  from 
Nellie's  waist  to  the  carriage  seat,  "and 
now  I'm  a  first  cousin." 

"A  fiance,"  said  Nellie  sweetly,  "of 
course  as  yet  unacknowledged,  else  it  would 
be  highly  improper." — 

"No,  I'll  be  dogged  if  I  will  !"  declared 
Tom  strenuously.  "A  first  cousin  I'll  be, 
and  look  after  you,  but  as  for  any  fiance- 
ing  business,  you  may  just  bet  there  won't 
be  a  bit  of  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Nellie  quietly,  and  to 
her  own  surprise  she  noticed  she  was  speak- 
ing with  something  of  the  dignity  and 
reserve  that  had  been  hers  when  she  was 
Miss  Vance. 

She  kept  her  reserve  and  Tom  his  grutf- 
ness.  Whatever  the  passengers  on  their 
train  may  have  thought  of  the  pale,  pretty 


little  woman  and  the  well  set  up  fellow  by 
her  side,  they  at  least  could  not  think 
them  affectionate,  nor  could  their  host, 
who  met  them  at  the  way-side  station  high 
up  in  the  Blue  liidge,  as  Tom  scowlingly 
introduced  M.ss  Thornton. 

It  was  a  lovely  old  home  on  the  moun- 
tain side  to  which  they  had  come.  Beneath 
them  they  could  see  indistinctly  the  town 
of  Middleburg.  At  their  back  rose  the 
blue,  hazy  peaks,  clothed  with  heavy  forest, 
and  filled,  Tom  hoped,  with  the  game  which 
a  friend  in  the  city  had  raved  of  when  he 
heard  Tom  say  he  wanted  to  find  some 
quiet  place  for  his  wife  who  had  been  sick 
and  in  town  all  summer,  and  the  friend  had 
said  the  air  was  the  very  thing  for  her, 
and  there  was  splendid  hunting  for  himself. 

But  Tom  had  little  imagined  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  ; 
if  Nellie  had  not,  she  took  it  calmly.  Miss 
Thornton  seemed  the  only  title  by  which 
she  was  ever  known,  so  readily  did  she 
an.swer  to  it.  The  petting  which  the  women 
of  the  hospitable  home  commenced  at  once 
to  shower  upon  her  she  took  quite  as 
naturally. 

"  Query:"  she  said  to  Tom  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week,  "  Why  are  single  young 
women  so  much  more  petted  than  married 
ones?"  and  then  had  answered  her  own 
query  as  quick  as  a  flash.  "  Because  their 
husbands  are  supposed  to  do  as  much 
petting  as  every  one  else  combined.  Query, 
again  :  Suppose  their  husbands  don't,  what 
becomes  of  them?"  and  then,  laughingly, 
she  had  run  up  the  stairway. 

Already  there  was  a  tangible  difference 
in  her,  her  step  was  growing  lighter,  the 
hollows  of  her  cheek  were  filling  out,  the 
listlessness  was  disappearing  ;  there  was  a 
look  of  light  of  gladsomeness  Tom  had  not 
seen  about  her  for  a  year  before  that 
troublous  fever. 

How  pretty  she  was  growing!  how  dainty 
she  looked!  What  was  it?  Nellie  knew. 
Her  play  was  more  a  desperate,  last  fight 
and  hope  than  a  silly  whim.  Bred  of  sick 
fancies  the  immediate  plan  might  have 
been,  but  she  must  bring  Tom  back  to  her. 
Tom,  who  loved  her,  who  gave  her  pin 
money  and  paid  her  bills,  who  kissed  her 
good-bye  in  the  morning  and  went  down 
town  all  day,  and  often  out  at  night  with- 
out her.  If  he  ever  remembered  she  was  a 
stranger  in  a  town  where  he  had  not  lived 
long  enough  to  make  many  friends  he  never 
showed  it  ;  if  he  thought  of  the  hours  that 
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hunf);  heavy  on  his  wife's  hands  he  never 
s[i(ike  of  them,  and  she,  alas  1  with  no 
special  fj;enius  or  talent  in  pursuit  nf  which 
to  lose  her  loneliness,  felt  her  husband  was 
neglectful  of  her,  and  was  desperate. 

But  now — when  Tom  and  his  host  came 
in  from  a  frosty,  invigorating  day  in  the 
woods  he  found  her  the  beautiful  center  of 
a  picture  that  went  to  his  heart  the  big 
high  rooms,  the  open  fire,  the  old  quaint 
furniture— it  wakened  old  dreams  dreams 
forgotten  since  he  had  turned  his  back  u])on 
his  country  home.  Then  he  had  thought  of  an 
active  life  in  the  country,  an  old  homestead 
like  this,  the  house  was  shut  up  now,  the 
land  farmed  by  a  tenant;  he  had  a  good 
business  in  town,  he  had  bought  a  home 
worth  thrice  the  farm  for  his  bride.  With 
his  pajjers,  his  otiice,  his  club  he  had  thought 
with  distaste  of  his  primitive  home,  and 
let  it  go  almost  untended. 

Somehow  he  didn't  feel  that  distaste 
now,  old  homes  and  broad  fields  were  not 
to  be  despised  and  Nellie  had  been  half  a 
country  girl  anyhow.  What  a  witch  she 
was,  how  well  she  kept  the  distance  be- 
tween them,  how  her  eyes  would  flash  in 
laughter  at  him  sometimes. 

What  a  farce  it  was  anyhow,  what  was 
the  use  of  stirring  a  man  all  up  and  rous- 
ing old  ideas  when  he  thought  himself 
comfortably  settled  for  good  and  all,  and 
naught  to  worry  about.  Hut  there  was 
worry  ahead.  He  came  in  one  morning 
from  the  village  with  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  that  fairly  scorched  him.  Nellie 
was  out  in  the  box-hedged  path  of  the 
yard. 

"Nellie!"  he  exclaimed  thankfully.  "1 
am  glad  to  find  you  alone,"  and  then  he 
stopi)ed,  there  was  a  light  of  fun  and  laugh- 
ter all  over  Nellie's  sunny  face. 


"  I  have  to  go  back  to  town  at  once," 
and  then  there  was  a  jump  at  his  own  heart 
for  the  light  had  died  from  Nellie's  face. 

"fJo  back." 

"Everything  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
business  there  — I  don't  know  what— I  shall 
stay  only  a  few  days  and  come  back  for  you, 
that  mcmth  is  nearly  over." 

Nellie  looked  down,  but  a  little  smile 
curved  her  lip,  her  experiment  had  not 
failed.  Tom  had  been  getting  tiance-y,  in 
spite  of  his  i>rotestations  and  maybe  when 
they  got  back — 

Little  as  she  dreamed  it,  there  was  no 
going  back  to  that  home. 

She  begged  to  be  trusted  with  the  horse 
and  drove  to  meet  Tom  when  he  was  com- 
ing back.  He  looked  worn  and  tired,  and 
resolute  too. 

".Nellie,"  he  said  as  soon  as  they  started, 
"the  business  has  all  gone  to  pieces. 
Ivogers  has  stolen  everything  he  could,  and 
gone,  heaven  knows  where." 

Nellie  was  frightened  and  silent,  but  Tom 
was  determined  to  have  it  all  out  at  once. 

"Our  home  is  all  we  have.  If  we  sell  that 
— would  you  be  willing  to  go  to  the  country? 
You  know  the  home  i)lace,  I  could  stock  it 
and  furnish  it,  and  have  a  little  left. 

"  ( )h  !  Tom,  if  we  just  could  and  I  could 
have  you  always  ! " 

Tom  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "But 
what  shall  we  do?"  he  asked  suddenly, 
"shall  I  go  back  and  sell  the  things  ?  Will 
you  stay  here  and  be  spared  it  all  ?  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  people  here?  What  I 
you  don't  mean  ~" 

Nellie  turned  fiery  red,  she  had  taken 
the  women  of  that  household  in  her  confi- 
dence days  ago,  how  could  she  help  it  when 
they  were  praising  him  so  and  she  was  so 
proud  of  him. 


A  "TWIN  CITY"  EXCURSION. 


THE  following  letter,  so  very  character- 
istic as  to  be  considered  literature,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Book  of  the 
Royal  Blue.     St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  it 
might  be  explained  to  those  who  don't  know, 
are  known  as  the  "Twin  Cities,"  and  the 


gentlemen  whose  signatures  are  attached  to 
the  letter,  are  representatives  of  the  various 
railroads  named,  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
people,  and  the  affidavit  which  they  have 
given  can  be  fully  recommended  to  the  public. 
Below  is  a  fac-simile  reproduction : 


rhfi  Twin  Cities,  Minn.,  Nov.  22nci,  1899. 


Mr.  B.  N.  Austin, 

G.  P.  k.,    Baltimore  &   Ohio  R.  R., 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Slr:- 

Somebody  has  went  and  lied. 

Somebody  should  get  it  plenty  in  the  fronter  about 
three  Inches  below  the  ear. 

Somebody  should  get  a  large  firm  push  In  his  lookers. 

Somebody  should  receive  a  bat  in  the  slats  and  an  earnest 
biff  on  the  .law  approximately  three  inches  back  of  the  chin. 

These  are  the  boiled  down,  heartfelt  sentiments  of  the 
undersigned  who  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington  and  New 
York  over  the  Baltimore  &   Ohio  Railroad. 

Previous  to  our  great  trip  we  understood  that  the  B.  &  0. 
was  a  continuous  reverse  curve,  that  the  traveler  took  his  life  In  his 
lands  when  he  journeyed  over  it  and  that  all  in  all  the  B.  &  0.  took  tho 
first  blue  ribbon  for  being  pretty  cold  stuff. 

Somebody  has  another  guess  coming. 

Through  your  kindness  we  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  best 
trips  we  ever  made,  over  one  of  the  best  roads  we  ever  had  the  pleasiire 
of  traveling,  with  as  fine  service  In  every  particular  as  can  be  found 
anywhere,  through  the  most  beautiful  scenery  we  ever  SAW. 

When  Dewey  went  to  Manilla  he  picked  out  the  best  he  could 
find  and  took  the  B.  &  0.  and  what's  good  enough  for  George  D.  is  good 
enough  for  anybody.   Likewise  Seorge  licked  the  Spaniards  with  the 
B.  Sc     0.--the  "Baltimore"  ani3  the  "Olympia." 

From  start  to  finish  your  officials  made  our  trip  a  most 
delightful  one  and  it  is  with  the  kindest  feelings  of  friendship  we 
extend  our  sincerest  congratulations  on  your  first  class  line. 

Wishing  long  life  and  prosperity  not  only  to  yourself  and  ^ 
associates  but  to  the  entire  Baltimore  &  Ohio  —  the  good  reliable  to 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  v;ith  kindest  personal  regards  we  are 


Your  Twin  City  Ticket  Agent  Friends 


.^"-t^" 


T,A.  ,  C^.«:  St.P.R'y. 


(^.-Cr.A.,    C.St.P.M.&  O.R'y 


C.P.a^T.A.,  C.B.&  Of.R.R. 


Asst.C.P.ft  T.A^,  W.C.R'yj 
Ticket  Agent  Nor.Pac,  R,R. 


STUB    ENDS    OF    THOUGHT. 


BY  AKTHl'R   IJ.    LEWIS. 


WKAR  your  vices  on  the  sleeves  of  every 
(iay  life  and  if  there  is  any  virtue 
in  your  make-up,  keep  the  fact  a 
secret  between  your  Creator  and  yourself. 

Where  is  the  line  drawn  between  re- 
pentance and  fear'^ 

Tkv  and  make  a  woman  feel  she  is  better 
than  you  believe  her  to  be,  and  she  will 
respect  you  for  it  (between  her  laughs  at 
your  stupidity). 

Stkkht  car  etiquette  is  fre(iuently  little 
more  than  respect  for  jiublic  opinion. 

O.NE  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  Christ  life  i.s  to  render  an  act  of 
kindness  tii  a  devil's  disciple,  without  thanks 
or  appreciation,  and  to  one  beyond  the  pale 
of  church  or  cross. 

"  LovH  leads  the  way  to  our  highest 
endeavors,  prompt.s  us  to  live  and  resigns 
us  to  die." 

To  forgive  without  first  obtaining  an 
expression  of  regret  is  like  binding  a  wound 
with  the  knowledge  that  your  bandage  of 
relief  will  be  torn  off  as  soon  as  your  back 
is  turned. 

Thk  most  venomous  of  all  lies  are  those 
breathed  from  the  lips  we  have  kissed. 

Tkue  gentility  may  be  measured  by 
what  W'e  don't  do  on  account  of  it. 

.Many  marriages  are  but  sacrifices  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  civilization  and  prompted 
by  the  insanity  of  passion. 


Home  without  harmony  is  like  potatoes 
without  salt. 

Cod  judges  us  by  our  efforts;  man  by 
their  results. 

Cdii  help  the  man  whose  heart  is  larger 
than  his  head. 

IvEMEMBEK  that  your  best  friend  has  a 
chum  of  his  own. 

L(i\  E  and  reason  are  as  foreign  to  each 
other  as  hatred  and  affection. 

Cod  help  those  who  never  know  what 
they  want  until  it  is  beyond  their  reach. 

.\  MAN  who  lies  for  the  sake  of  principle 
w'ill  tell  the  truth  for  the  same  reason. 

When  a  good  woman  ceases  to  respect 
her  husband,  he  has  generally  lost  respect 
for  himself. 

There  is  no  cruelty  so  cruel,  no  pain 
so  painful,  as  that  inflicted  by  the  hand  we 
love. 

Some  fools  are  born,  some  made;  others 
have  the  distinction  thrust  upon  them  by 
force  of  circumstances. 

I  have  seen  a  lie  so  white  and  pure  in  its 
good  purpose  that  truth  blushed  in  com- 
parison with  it. 

The  literature  of  today  is  not  resjxmsi- 
ble  for  modern  ethics,  but  modern  ethics 
are  responsible  for  the  literature  of  the 
present. 
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Marshy,  cora|>aratry  dr>- 
HoBtly  open  and  marshy. 

open  and  rolling 

Dry,  wooded  and  hilly. 

open. 

Wooded,  hilly,  dry. 

Wooded,  rocky,  hilly  and 
dry. 

Wooded  and  "pen,  level 
and  hilly,  dry. 
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Oi>en. 

Wooded  and  hilly. 

Hilly  and  dry. 
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wo<»ded  and  rocky,  jfen- 
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Wooded. 

Dry. 

Various. 

Open. 

Hilly,  rocky  and  wooded. 
Wooded  and  hilly. 

Various. 

All  kinds. 

Mountainoiitt. 

Hilly,  wooded  and  dry. 

Wooded,  riH'ky.  hilly  and 
dry. 

Varfciua. 
Uoeky. 

i'art  open,  wood'd  and  wet 
Wooded  and  dry. 
(.(pen.  level  and  dry. 

Rocky,  wooded  and  dry. 
Open,  hilly  and  dry. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO- 522 
SUNDAV 


No.  508 

DAILY 


No.  524 
"HOYAL 
LIMITED" 


No  506 

DAILY 


No.  5  1 6 
DAILY 


NO.  546 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv  WASHINGTON 

Lv  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION   .. 

Lv,  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

Ah  PHILADELPHIA -- 

Ar  new  YORK,  liberty  street 

An.    NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.0C 
9.52 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.05 
12.57 
1.02 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


1.15 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


53.00 
^3.49 
=  3.53 
55.52 
="8.00 
da.OS 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.45 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.  10 

5.42 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


NO.  505 
DAILY 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
e  HOUR 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 
B  HOUR 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar  BALTIMORE,  MT.  royal  STATION 
Ar  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.26 


8.00 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


10.00 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.30 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


1.30 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


e3.00 
'3.00 
=  5.07 
=  7.06 
-7.10 
is. 00 


4.55 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.55 
6.00 
8.35 
0.41 
0.45 
1.45 


NIOHT 

12.10 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.04 
6.12 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


NO.    9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.    I  I 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv     NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

Lv    WASHINGTON 

Ah.  PITTSBURG  

Ar.  CLEVELAND - 

Ah.  WHEELING --- 

Ar.  OOLUMBUS   - 

Ar    TOLEDO 

Ar    CHICAGO - 

Ar    CINCINNATI     -- 

AR.  INDIANAPOLIS - 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ar    ST.   LOUIS 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA - 

Ar    MEMPHIS      

Ah    NEW  ORLEANS 


I  0.00  t* 
I  0.00  u 
12.20  pm 
2.26  PM 
2.40  P.M 
3.40  PJi 


I  .30  pm 
I  .30  Pi« 
4.20  P.M 
6.42  PM 
7.Q0PM 
8.06  PJl 


S.IOUI 
I  1. 36 AH 


3.00  PM 
3.00  pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  PM 
7.25  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.05  AK 
I0.20UI 


6.66  PAl 
6.00  PM 
8.35  PJl 
10.41  PM 
10.65  pm 
I2.05U1 


4.30  AM 
7.30  Ul 
9.32  AH 
9.40  Ul 
I0.35U1 
7.25  P» 


I2.I0NT 
I  2.  15  Ul 
7.30  Ul 
9.32  Ul 
9.55U1 
I  0.55  Ul 


5.65  PJl 

6.00  PJl 

8.35  KM 

I  0.4  I  PM 

I  0.55  PJl 

I  I  .65  PJl 

8.40  Ul 


6.56  PJl 
8.00  Atl 
I  1 .46  u 
I  I.52UI 
6.55  PJl 
5.50P.M 
I0.60P.M 
lO.OOui 


9.00  PJl 


2.66  PJl 
6.36  PM 
7.23U1 
6.I6P« 
I0.36PM 
9.30  PM 
7.36A)i 
6.25  Ul 
8.40  Ul 
7.36  PM 


9.00  m 


I2.00NN 
2.00  AH 
6.60  Ul 
7.I0UI 

I  2.40 P« 
5.60  PM 

I0.50p,« 

lO.OOui 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No    lO 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM,.    DAILY 

NOS,  14  i46 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv,  CHICAGO 

t  8.30U1 

*  4.55  PM 

8.20  PJl 

2.45  Ul 

3.30  PM 

I0.20U1 

7.00  PJl 

6.00  pm 
I2.25U1 

I0.50UI 

lO.OOPM 
8.00  A« 

3.26  PM 
9.46  km 

6.30PM 
8.05PM 
2  45ui 

I2.40KJI 

*  8.20UI 
2.  IOpm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.I5U1 
8.05  m 
8.05  Ul 
I2.I5p,m 
7.30  P« 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
6.47  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  I5ui 
12.35  PM 
12.40  pm 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

8.  I5ui 
8.55U1 
8.  I5P.M 
9.00  pm 
2.25  Ul 
3.22U1 
3.32U1 
5.35U1 
8.07  Ul 
8.I0U1 

1.06  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

1  I.56UI 

12.53  pm 
1  .02  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.37UI 

7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
I0.I5UI 
1  2.35PM 
12.40  PM 

1  1.05  PM 
I2.25U1 
I2.44UI 
3.  lOui 
5.42UI 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

AR,  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar,  NEW    YORK.  WHITEHALLTERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daili/,  except  Sunday.                                         \ 

No. 

504- 

No. 

526. 

No. 

528. 

No. 

508. 

No. 

502. 

No. 

524- 

No. 

506. 

No. 

512. 

No. 

522. 

No. 

546. 

No. 

505. 

No. 

5'7. 

No. 

501. 

No. 

527- 

No. 

535- 

No. 

507. 

No. 

509. 

No. 

525- 

No. 

503- 

No. 

515. 

THROUGH   PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OI'KH.^TED    BV   THK    BAI.TIMOKK    &   OHIO    RAII.KOAU   COMPANY. 

ROYAl,   HLUK    TRAINS  OK  THE   H.   &  O.      KINE.ST    .SERVICE   IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLID 
VESTIHUI.ED  TRAINS.      I'ARI.OR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,    BAi/riiMORE,    Pimi.adei.phia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
Parlor  C.ir  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Buffet    Parlor  Car  W.ishington  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Haltimore  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Rouni  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
"  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.      E.\clusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Buffet  .Smoking  tars.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No 

extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
.Sleeping  Cars  from  .St.  I.ouis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  lialtimore  to  New  NOrk. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  t  ar  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  I'arlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car   Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.       Parlor    Car    New    York    to    Washington.       Dining    Car    New    York    to 

Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
'•  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     Exclusively   Pullman   Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

(Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No 

extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
.Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Piitsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  I.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  I'arlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 
St.  I.ouis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  .St.  I.ouis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.     Sleeping  (!ar  Baltimore  to  Gr.ifton.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  II.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  \'ork  to  Piitsburg.  Drawing 
Room  .Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.     Observation   Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to 

Cincinnati. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati   to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Grafton  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Newark  10  Washington.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Sleeping  Cars  Pitt-sburg  to  Washington  and   Drawing   Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
"  Duquesne  Limited."       Drawing   Room  .Sleeping  Car   Pittsburg  to   Philadelphia.       Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Piitsburg  to  New  York.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to  Wheeling.      Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


No. 

4 

No. 

6 

No. 

8, 

No. 

10. 

No. 

12. 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Oi-fices  :    Baltimore,  Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


William  Salcoion.  Chairman  ul  tin-  Bosird __ New  York  City 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  I).  Unuerwoou.  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr 


Oscar  G.  Murray,  Ist  Vice  President Baltiniore,  Md.        C.  W. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
WooLFOKD,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 


LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Sewako.  Gu  riiRiE  &  Steele,  Gen.Cu^u.'^el..  .New  Vurk  City        HruH  L.  B(ini>,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth.  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  HowARTU,  Auditor  of  DlsburBements,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McXeal.  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Clilef  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chlet  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Main  Line,  Baltimore.  Md. 
"Wm.  Gibson,  General    Supt.  Pittsburg    and    Pittsburg 

and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Geu.  Superinteadeut  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D,  F.  Maroney,  Supt,  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Baru,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Seldkn,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankakd,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

-J.  D.  McCriiHiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltiiiiure.  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Sapt.Maint.  of  Way Zanesvllle,  O, 


C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt  1st  and  2d  Districts.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Charles  Galloway,  Assistant  Supt Cumberland.  Md. 

F-  A.  Hu&TKD,  Supt.  3d.  4th  and  5th  Dists.  ..Grafton.  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Dlst Connellsville,  Pa. 

John  Barron.  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Disi..PIttsburg.Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Dlvs Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batch  elder.  Supt.  Chicago  Division Garrett.  Ind. 

Thos.  C.  Prince.  Supt.  Harper's  Ferry  andValley  Division. 

Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Gloveh.  Supt.  Akron  Division Chicago  Juoct.,  O. 

R.  M,  Sheats,  Supt.  Chicago  Terminals Chicago,  Dl. 

J.  iL  Barrett.  Supt- Wheeling.  Benwood   and    Bellalre 

Terminals.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

1.  N.  Kalbaugh.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O, 

Chas.  Frick.  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West Newark,  O. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  .Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  SCHRYVER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  Elver, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River.  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Ltman  McCabtt,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

B.  E.  pEDDicoRD,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis.  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus.  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
J.  M.  Bennett.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DuDROW,  Trav.  P»ss.  Agent. ..Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
C.  H.  Duxbfry.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent..  .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  32.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  WaRFEL,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  SW.  R.R. 

St.  Louie.  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  li. 

Cincinnati.  O. 
R. S. Brown, Dist.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.R.  LouIsvIlle.Ky. 
N.J.  Nhek.  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.K.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  0.  S-W.  R.  li. 

Chillicothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  li. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  K. 

Denver,  Col. 
J. P.ROGERM AN, Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O. S-W. R.R. DalU8,Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  JId. 

Andrew  Stevenson.  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  MosHER.  A  sst.Gen.Fht. Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiGKLOW.  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  2'20  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

H.M.  Matthews.  Division  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin.  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

W.L.Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S   Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago.  HI. 

W^  W.  Wood.  IndustriMl  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

H.  Matnard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston.  Mass. 


F.  M.  Johnson.  Ci>mmercial  Freight  A  gent.  New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Blctg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent  —  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ..Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tnos.  Miles.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  PicuLELL,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn, 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLiSTER,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  32.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ales.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES i 747.04 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION 129.42 

PITTSBtTRG  AND  CONNELLSVILLE  DIVTSION  AND  BRAN^CHES 391. 70 

NEW  YORK   TERMINAL    5.30 

W.  VA.  AND   PITTS     DIVISION 157.07 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  "WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 
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Through  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service 


CEND    FIVE     CENTS     in     Stamps    for    Januar> 
*^     number  *■  Hook  of  the  Royal  Blue." 

D.  B.   MARTIN,  Mgr.  Pass  n  Traffic. 
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^     New  York 

via 
"Duquesne  Limited" 


Between  Pittsburg       ^^ 
and  Philadelphia   .   r^ 


Only  S8.00  First-Class 
Only  $7.50  Second-Clas 


Between  Pittsburg 
and  New  York 


'.?  ^ 


Only  $9.00  First-Class 
Only  $8.50  Second-Clas 


"DiouESNE  Limited" 

Solid  Vestibuled  Train  with 
Elegant  Coaches,  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 

BETWEEN 

Pittsburg,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York 

^  ^  ^ 

"A  Full  Day  in  Either  City  to  Transact 
Business." 
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Royal  Blue 

Line 

TOIRS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED 

From   Boston  and  other  Now 
England  Gitiot.  to 

PHILADELPHIAanoWASHINGTON 

STARTING    FRIDAYS 
lEBRUARY    23,  1900     APRIL    6,  1900 
MARCH  ...    9, 1900     APRIL  20,  1900 
MARCH  .  .     23.  1900     MAY  .     4,  1900 

^^    ^    FROM 
M^^iV^    BOSTOM 

Covers    E^ery   t-xpense;    each  Tour   occupying 

one  week.    Tickets  permit  of  longer  stay 

in  Wa.shinKton.and  Allow  Stop-Over 

in  New  York  returning. 

Rate    from     NEW    YORK,    ^18 

'On  iiiTOiiiit  nf  thf  usujil  advHiii'f  in  liitr^  nv  llic  l~nll 
RlvLT  l.int-  'Ml  Mav  l>t.  pri.f  ..i"  tickets  lui   the  t'.ui' ..I' 
Mn\  nil  «ill  Ije?.-;. 

ROYAL 
BLIE.. 
LINE... 


Personally  Conducted 

TOURS 

All  Expenses  Included 
From 
NEW  YORK  and 
PHILADfELPHIA  to 


WASHINGTON, 

RICHMOND, 

THE  JAMES  RIVER 

and  OLD   POINT  COMFORT. 


$34 


$31 


Prom  NEW  YORK.        From  PHll.ADHLI'MI A. 
On  SATURDAYS, 

February  24th, 
March  loth, 
March  24th, 
April  7th, 
April  21st. 

Covers  Every  Expense.  iiu'luciiiiLT  m-coiniiMt 
<t!ili"lis  at  111.-  Kliliitt  or  l{ii.'^s  in  Wicsliiliiltoil.  Ih.' 
■Ii-fftTi^on  at  Kicliinoiul.und  llieHyiti'ia  at  Uld  Point 
('oiiiforl.  Tifkets  good  for  teu  days,  with  stop- 
over priviloi;*'. 
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Popular 

Three-Day 

Tours 

From 

NEW  YORK.  PMII.ADEI.PHIA 

and  Intermediate  Points  to 

Washington 

PersonoMy  Goncluoted 
All   Expense;!^  Included 

<tlO          From              <t;r\              From 
q>l^  NEW  YORK       Cpy  PHILADELPHIA 

Starting  on          .       Covkks    Kvkht   Expbsse 

THURSDAYS,         iiM-ludiiii;  Iransporlalion  for 

FEB.  22.   1000,          '!"■    '■ouiid     trip,    m.-als    .•  n 
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.,,„,,                             train   wilhiii    li-ii   davs    fron 
APRIL  IQ,  1900,       ,1,,,,.    ,„„i   ,„.r,„i,   slnn-ovi-rs 
MAY  3.   igoo.            al  Baltimore  and  Philadelplia. 

ROYAL  BLIE   LINE 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED.  TO  THE 

BATTLEFIELD  of  GETTYSBIRG 
CAVERNS  of  LIRAY 
THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 
HARPER'S  FERRY  and 
WASHINGTON 

From   Boston.  Friday.  Mjy  18.  1900 
From  New  Yorl<  and  Philadelphia.  Sat..  May  19.  1900 

$35  rrom  BOSTON 
$23  Prom  NEW  YORK 
$22  Prom  Pnil>-^DBUPMIf\ 

Covers  Every  Expense,  inclading  transportation  for 
the  round  trip,  meals  en  route,  hotel  accommo- 
dations, carriage  drives,  etc. 
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THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 


UNTIL   August,    1898,    there    remained 
hidden  deep  in  the  earth,  and  in  fact 
almost    forgotten    for  iifty  years,  a 
famous  stone,  the  value  of  which  is  only 
commensurate    with    the   increasing  com- 
mercial facilities  of  the  business  world. 

It  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore 
i^-  Ohio  Railroad — the  first  railroad  in 
America — and  which  was  laid  on  July  4, 
1S2S.     For  over  seventy   years  the  stone 


remained  undisturbed,  but  on  account  of 
the  interest  and  pride  taken  in  this  remark- 
able relic  of  American  progress,  it  was 
deemed  appropriate  that  it  should  be  lifted 
from  its  subterranean  dwelling  and  placed 
in  view  where  all  the  world  could  see  it — 
the  grandest  monument  to  civilization. 

During  the  period  of  time  occupied  in 
making  the  necessary  steel  cage  enclo.sure 
to  protect  it  from  vandalism,  the  stone  was 


THE  COHNER-STONE  oE  THE  BAI.TIMi'KI.  .\   ■'lllo  RAII.KOAI)  AS  IT  NOW  Al'I'EAUS 
ABOVE    GROIND  ENIASED  IN  STEEL  C.MiE. 


THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 


re-covered  and  carefully  guarded  day  and 
night  by  employes  of  the  Company.  When 
the  proper  time  came  it  was  raised  and 
placed  upon  a  suitable  granite  base  and 
surrounded  by  steel  caging,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  famous  stone 
was  laid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 


only  to  that  of  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  if,  indeed,  second  to 
that." 

On  that  day  all  Baltimore,  and  in  fact 
all  Maryland,  indulged  in  a  holiday,  with  a 
grand  industrial  and  civic  parade,  which 
eclipsed  anything  of  its  kind  given  in  this 
country  up  to  that  time.     The  procession 


Sketch  showing  leiative  elevation  ol  tracks  to  top  of  stone  when  found. 


Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  assisted  by 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the  last 
surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who,  casting  the  first  spade- 
ful of  dirt,  repeated  this  memorable 
prophesy:  "I  consider  this  among  the 
most  important  acts  of  my  life,  second 


headed  for  the  spot  where  the  stone  was 
to  be  laid,  and  with  Masonic  ceremony  it 
was  placed  in  the  ground  in  the  usual 
manner,  wine  and  oil  poured  over  and  corn 
scattered  upon  it,  with  corresponding  invo- 
cation and  response  followed  with  Grand 
Masonic  honors. 


SITE  WHERE  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  WAS  FOUND 
BURIED  SIX  FEET  IN  THE  EARTH. 


Bait.  &  Ohio  Rail  Road." 


THE  CORXER-STOXE  OF  I!.  1  //.  IF.  1  )•  THA  XSPDRTA  TIOX.  3 

The  cap-stone  was  inscriljed,  as  shown  cylinder  hermetically  sealed,  containintj  a 
in  the  frontispiece.  On  each  side  was  the  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Company  as 
inscription:         " First  Stone  granted  and    confirmed  by  the   States  of 

^'^!  'i*.,  „     , ,.  Maryland,   Virginia   and   Pennsylvania  and 

the  newspapers  of  the  day,  together  with 
In    the  cavity   was    deposited    a    glass      a  scroll  containing  these  words  : 

This  stone  is  Deposited 

In  eommenioration  of  the  commencement 

of  the 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  K.MLROAD 

A  Work 

of  deep  and  vital  interest  to  the 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

Its  accomplishment  will  confer 

the  most  important  benefits  upon  this  nation 

by  facilitating  its  COMMERCE, 
diffusing  and  extending  its  social  intercourse, 
and  i)erpetuating 
the  happy  union  of  the  confederate  states. 
The  first  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to 
confer  upon  the  adoption  of  jiroper 
measures  for  undertaking  this  magnificent 
work,  was  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1827. 
An  act  of  incorporation  by  the  state  of 
Maryland  was  granted  February 
28th.  1S27,  and  was  confirmed 
bv  the  state  of  Virginia 
March  Sth,  1827. 
Stock  was  subscribed  to  provide  funds  for  its 
execution  \]m\  1st,  1827. 
The  first  Board  of  Directors  was  elected 
April  23.  1827. 
The  Company  was  organized  April  24th,  1827. 
An  examination 
of  the  country  was  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephen  H.  Long 
and  Captain  William  (!.  McNeil,  United 
States'  topographical  engineers,  and  William 
Howard.  United  States'  ciril  engineer, 
assisted  by  Lieutenants  Barney, 
Trimble  and  Dillahunty  of  the 
U.  S.  Artillery  apd  Mr. 
Harrison,  July  2, 
1827. 
The  actual  surveys  to  determine  the  route  were 
begun  by  the  same  officers  with  the 
additional  assistance  of  Lieutenants 
Cook,  Gwynn,  Hazzard,  Fes- 
senden  and  Thompscm,  and 
Mr.  Guion.  November 
20th.  1827. 
The  charter  of  the  Company 
was  confirmed  bv  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
February  22d,  1828. 
The  state  of  Marylan<l  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  company  by  subscribing  for 
half  a  million  of  dollars  of  its  stock 
March  tith,  1828. 
.4nd  the  constructiim  of  the  road  was  commenced 
.July  4th,  1828. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  ago.  whilst  almost  every  other  railroad  of 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  of  the  present  any  importance  has  undergone  a  change  of 

day  is  operated  under  the    original   char-  name,    with    different    charter    from    that 

ter,    drawn    up    over    seventy-two    years  under  which  it  first  received  its  grant. 


A    MAN    "WHO    COULD    FIGHT. 


BY   W.   .1.    LAMPTO.N. 


FRANK  BURKE,  a  promising  young  archi- 
tect of  six  and  twenty  in  the  sub- 
urban city  of  Westboro,  would  have 
gone  on  the  witness  stand  in  any  court  in 
the  land  and  testified  that  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief  Bessie  Freeman 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole  wide 
world  and  the  most  tantalizing.  For  two 
years  she  had  been  tossing  his  heart  around 
like  a  toy  balloon,  although  he  could  not 
quite  understand  how  she  did,  seeing  that 
his  heart  always  seemed  so  heavy  to  him 
after  she  had  finished  her  last  exercise 
with  it.  He  knew  that  she  loved  him,  for 
in  the  mysterious  way  women  have  in  such 
matters  she  always  kept  him  convinced  of 
that,  but  do  what  he  could,  he  could  gain 
no  admission  from  her  to  that  eff^ect,  though 
he  had  asked  her  plumply  a  hundred  times 
to  marry  him,  only  to  be  laughed  at  just 
that  many  times. 

He  was  quite  able  to  support  a  wife, 
and  he  felt  that  Miss  Freeman's  cavalier 
treatment  of  him  was  assuming  the  nature 
of  a  reflection  upon  himself,  as  Mr.  Frank 
Burke,  and  also  upon  his  profession  as  a 
means  of  provision.  Driven  at  last  to  des- 
perate resorts,  he  had  determined  to  make 
a  heroic  attempt  to  bring  the  recalcitrant 
lady  to  terms,  and  one  Sunday  night,  when 
he  had  walked  home  from  church  with  her 
to  the  cozy  little  apartments  she  occupied 
with  her  mother  in  the  largest  flat  in  towTi, 
and  was  comfortably  settled  before  a  gas- 
log  fire  that  was  the  pet  of  her  domestic 
dreams,  he  resolved  to  make  the  test.  He 
had  been  to  the  city,  only  twenty  miles  or 
so  away,  for  a  day  or  two,  returning  home 
that  afternoon,  and  Bessie  was  seeing  him 
for  the  first  time  since  his  trip. 

"Well,"  she  said  with  somewhat  of  a 
proprietary  air,  "tell  me  what  you  did  while 
you  were  away." 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  he  responded  easily ; 
"that  is,  nothing  much  in  an  architectural 
way,  but  I  about  completed  arrangements 
to  go  to  Manila  within  the  next  few  weeks." 

"To  Manila?"  she  exclaimed.  "What 
Manila?  Not  the  one  away  out  yonder 
that  Dewey  made  famous?" 

"The  same." 


"What  ever  are  you  going  there  for? 
To  open  a  coffee  plantation — or  do  they 
open  a  coffee  plantation?" 

"Not  that  exactly,"  he  answered  sol- 
emnly. "I  may  be  going  to  open  a  ceme- 
tery for  all  I  know." 

"Why,  Frank  Burke,"  she  asked  in  an 
anxious  tone,  "what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  I  am  going  to  Manila  as 
a  soldier." 

"As  a  soldier?    What  for?" 

"To  fight,  I  suppose.  That's  what 
soldiers  go  to  the  Philippines  for,  isn't  it? 
•Judging  from  the  newspaper  accounts,  they 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  it  to  do." 

"But  what  are  you  going  for?  They 
don't  need  you  especially,  do  they?" 

"Whether  they  do  or  not,  they  seemed 
to  be  glad  enough  to  give  me  the  chance 
to  go  when  I  offered  myself." 

"  But  you'll  be  killed,"  she  said  nerv- 
ously after  a  pause  of  a  minute,  and  rising 
without  any  apparent  reason  for  doing  so. 

"Well,"  he  answered  her  coolly,  "soldiers 
have  to  take  chances.  That's  what  they 
are  there  for." 

"Yes — yes,"  she  hesitated,  "but  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  killed,  Frank.     I — I — I — ." 

He  had  risen  and  stepped  over  towards 
her  until  he  could  touch  her.  She  had 
never  seen  him  when  he  looked  so  hand- 
some, she  had  never  before  thought  of  him 
except  as  part  of  her  daily  life  in  the  town 
where  they  had  lived  and  were  to  live 
always,  and  now  before  she  realized  what 
she  was  doing,  she  gave  a  little  sob  and, 
dropping  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  let  him 
hold  her  in  his  arms. 

He  felt  that  his  conquest  was  complete, 
and  after  a  moment's  enjoyment  of  his 
triumph,  he  laughed,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  it  that  jarred  upon  her. 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  with  the 
tears  sparkling  in  her  eyes.  The  young 
man  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
pretty. 

"It's  all  right,  Bessie,  dear,"  he  said, 
holding  her  closer  than  ever.  "Don't  cry  ; 
it's  all  right ;  I'm  not  going  to  Manila ;  I 
was  only  teasing  you.  I'm  going  to  stay 
home  and  marry  you." 

In  a  moment  the  girl  was  out  of  his 
arms  and  over  at  the  other  side  of  the 
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fire,  her  eyes  flashing  anger  and  defiance 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things. 

"  No,  you're  not,  either,"  she  exclaimed 
hotly.  "  You  may  think  I  love  you,  and 
may  have  fooled  me  into  betraying  my 
feelings,  but  I'm  ovur  the  first  shock  of  the 
news  now,  and  I'll  never  marry  you  until 
you  do  go  to  the  rhilipi)ines  an(i  fight.  The 
country  needs  you  and  you  must  go." 

"I'shaw,  Bessie,"  he  said,  trying  to  come 
nearer,  "you  don't  mean  that.  You  love 
me ;  you  know  you  do,  and  what's  the  good 
of  sending  me  away  to  be  killed'."' 

"I  may  love  you,"  she  admitted  very 
slowly,  "but  there  has  always  been  some- 
thing lacking  in  you  that  prevented  my 
marrying  you.  I  could  never  tell  what  it 
was,  but  1  know  now,  and  I'll  never  marry 
you  until  you  have  done  something  to  prove 
that  you  have  the  kind  of  courage  every 
man  ought  to  have." 

He  argued  with  her  until  it  became  so 
late  that  she  told  him  he  mu.'it  go,  but  she 
could  not  be  convinced  that  he  was  right, 
and  he  gave  up  at  last  and  went  to  his  own 
house.  He  was  none  the  less  determined 
to  win  her,  however,  for  he  had  the  true 
spirit  of  the  true  lover,  and  he  sat  up  till 
long  after  midnight  smoking  and  devising 
ways  and  means  of  arranging  his  affairs  so 
that  he  could  leave  everything  and  go 
forth  as  a  soldier.  As  he  sat  half  dream- 
ing in  his  own  smoke,  the  sharp  clang  of 
the  fire-bell  just  around  the  corner  stirred 
him  suddenly  from  his  reverie  and  a  light 
almost  instantly  flashed  up  into  his  window 
from  the  direction  in  which  Bessie's  home 
was  located.  He  was  out  on  the  street  in 
a  minute,  and  was  at  the  scene  of  the  fire 
as  soon  as  the  firemen  were,  or  sooner,  for 
he  found  the  smoke  and  flames  breaking 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  Bessie's  home,  and 
in  the  lead  of  all  others  he  dashed  through 
the  door  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  Freeman's 
floor,  battering  at  doors  and  shouting  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  as  he  went.  By  the 
time  he  had  Bessie  and  her  mother  ready 
to  get  out,  the  flames  had  shut  off  all 
egress  except  by  an  old  fire-escape  at  the 
rear,  and  thither  he  hurried  them  through 
the  smoke,  taking  in  his  train  at  least  a 
half  dozen  women  and  children  from  the 
floor  above.  He  wanted  Bessie  to  go  first, 
but  she  sent  her  mother  instead,  and 
then  followed  her,  leaving  Burke  with  a 
good-by  kiss  to  care  for  the  others.  It 
was  hot  work  and  fearful,  but  he  knew 


what  to  do,  and  at  last,  even  though 
roughly  at  times,  he  had  all  the  others  safe 
on  the  way  down  and  started  after  them. 
But  he  found  that  the  escape  was  weak 
from  its  unu.sual  labor  and  burdens,  and  he 
was  forced  to  wait  till  the  last  one  had 
left  it  before  he  dared  try  his  own  weight 
upon  it.  He  was  black  with  smoke,  and 
his  skin  and  hair  were  scorched,  but  Bessie 
was  below  encouraging  him,  and  he  started 
down  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
without  any  especial  fear  of  a  safe  journey. 
But  the  old  fire-escape  was  not  equal  to 
the  last  straw,  and  when  Burke  was  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  ground  the  whole  thing 
gave  way  and  he  dropped  to  the  stone 
pavement  in  a  crash  and  a  wreck.  They 
dragged  him  out,  bruised,  broken-boned, 
blackened,  bloody  and  unconscious,  and 
carried  him  tenderly  to  his  home. 

A  month  later  he  was  out  for  his  first 
airing,  with  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  Miss 
Freeman  carefully  guiding  him  by  the  other. 
She  had  grown  pale  watching  over  him 
since  that  night,  and  now  that  he  was  out 
once  more  the  roses  seemed  to  be  crowding 
each  other  in  getting  back  to  her  cheeks 
again. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  as  they  walked 
along  in  the  soft  sunlight,  and  he  appeared 
to  gain  strength  visibly  as  he  breathed  the 
fresh  air  and  his  unused  muscles  once  more 
had  an  opportunity  to  perform  their  wonted 
functions,  "I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  I  can  get  away  for  the  Philippines?" 

She  looked  at  him  half  frightened,  as  if 
his  mind  were  wandering. 

"Why,  Frank,"  she  said  anxiously, 
"what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"About  going  to  the  I'hilii)pines,  of 
course.'' 

"Oh,  yes,''  she  laughed,  as  she  recovered 
her  wits,  "about  going  to  fight  for  your 
country?" 

"I  wasn't  going  to  fight  for  my  country, 
Bessie,"  he  said,  very  frankly,  "I  was  going 
to  fight  for  you." 

"Well,  there  now,  dearie,"  she  said, 
assuming  a  most  delightfully  motherly 
manner,  and  patting  him  on  the  well  arm, 
"don't  worry.  You  don't  have  to  fight  for 
me.  You  did  all  the  fighting  for  me  that 
was  necessary  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and 
just  as  soon  as  you  get  well  enough  to  do 
any  more  fighting  you  will  have  to  marry 
me  and  we  can  fight  it  out  together." 

The  Sunday  papers  following  contained  a 
brief  notice  of  the  preliminary  engagement. 
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BY   GEORGE   B.   LUCKEY. 


HENRY  W.  LAWTON,  of  whose  death 
in  action  on  December  19,  at  San 
Mateo,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  this 
country  was  notified  by  a  cable  message 
from  Gen.  Otis  in  Manila,  was  born  at 
Manhattan,  Ohio,  March  17,  1843.  He 
entered  the  army  when  he  was  18  years 


up  to  his  abilities  as  a  successful  general. 
Later  in  the  Philippines  he  demonstrated 
his  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  work  in  hand. 
The  cable  news  of  each  day  from  his 
advent  into  the  Islands  till  the  day  of  his 
death  will  for  all  time  to  come  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  his  military  skill  and  conquering 
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old  and  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. In  1866  he  accepted  a 
commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Forty-first  Infantry.  From  this  time  until 
the  recent  war  between  this  country  and 
Spain,  with  the  exception  of  his  phenomenal 
capture  of  Geronimo,  the  fiercest  of  all  the 
fighting  Indians,  which  caused  a  ripple  of 
enthusiastic  applause,  he  has  followed  out 
his  line  of  duty  with  quiet  persistence,  win- 
ning but  scant  recognition  from  the  general 
public.  It  was  in  the  Santiago  campaign 
that  the  people  of  this  country  really  woke 


perseverance.  His  wonderful  personality 
and  magnetism  were  far  reaching  and  com- 
pelling. It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  an  ob- 
server of  the  myriad  of  illustrations  which 
have  appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  that  from  out  the  big  field  of  oflicers 
pictured,  one  was  invariably  impressed  by 
the  figure  of  Lawton.  He  seemed  always 
to  retain  that  dignity  so  essential  and  with 
all  an  ease  of  demeanor  that  left  open  no 
doubt  of  an  affable,  genial  temperament 
which  must  have  been  a  constant  pleasure 
to   his  friends.     His  name   was  generally 
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mentioned  with  some  splendid  achievement, 
but  all  was  done  in  that  (luiet,  soldierly 
way,  modestly  refraining  from  forcing  him- 
self into  public  notoriety,  and  in  general 
attracting  confidence  and  belief  in  his 
ability.  The  photographs  of  (Jen.  Lawton 
taken  in  the  field  invariably  showed  him 
towering  over  his  fellows  in  his  magnificent 
physique,  his  strong  and  rugged  face  ex- 
pressing determination  and  ability  in  every 
line;  his  position  the  embodiment  of  action 
and  concentration,  and  all  stamping  him  at 


Lawton  since  May,  1899,  and  who  was  also 
with  the  general  during  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign, and  who  has  furnished  the  photo- 
graphs which  ajipear  herein,  tells  many 
amusing  anecdotes,  which  show  that  the 
general  was  somewhat  of  a  strategist  in 
every  way.     He  says  : 

"  I  never  saw  a  padre  so  scared  as 
that  native  Filipino  father  we  hauled  into 
Lawton's  camp  to  confess  a  guide  before 
We  shot  him.  We  started  out  of  Nova- 
liches   at   daylight    over    the    worst    trail 
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once  the  unusual  man.  It  is  a  weirknown 
fact,  the  love  and  enthusiasm  shown  for 
him  by  the  boys  who  do  the  work,  and  to 
one  who  followed  closely  the  pictorial  war- 
fare constantly  spread  out  for  inspection, 
it  was  impos.sible  not  to  share  in  this  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  regard.  If  his  influ- 
ence was  so  potent  and  his  magnetism  so 
irresistible  there  must  indeed  be  a  sad  and 
lonesome  army  in  the  Philippines  to-day. 

Mr.  William  Dinwiddle,  war  correspond- 
ent at  the  Philippines,  who  was  with  (Jen. 


I  have  seen  in  the  Philippines.  We  had 
nothing  but  caribou  to  haul  our  wagon 
train,  and  they  had  been  dying  off  from 
hard  work  in  the  rough  foot  hills,  and  as 
much  perhaps  from  want  of  their  daily 
mud  bath.  Nobody  in  the  American  army 
knew  the  way  exactly,  and  the  Spanish 
maps  we  were  using  were  about  as  accu- 
rate as  a  map  of  the  United  States 
drawn  by  a  suckling  infant.  We  found 
a  Filipino  who  talked  good  Spanish,  and 
carried  him  along  to  show  us  the  way  to 
Nozelgalia,  towards    the  north,    some    ten 
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miles.  Well,  that  '  nigger '  took  us  over 
some  of  the  most  frightful  trails  I  ever 
saw,  only  a  foot  path  through  the  forests 
and  a  perfect  see-saw  of  hills.  After  we 
had  been  marching  about  five  hours  we 
knew  we  must  be  near  the  town.  We 
found  another  native,  who  told  us  we 
were  going  toward  Novaliches  and  were  an 
hour's  journey  away.  The  general,  with 
that  malignant,  stony  stare  he  assumed 
sometimes,  looked  our  guide  up  and  down, 
from  his  toes,  which  worked  nervously  on 
the  top  of  his  leather  sandals,  to  the  blue 
rimmed  straw  hat,  from  under  which  per- 
spiration poured  in  his  terror,  and  then 
said,  slowly:  'Well,  I'll  give  him  the  worst 
scare  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  Orderly,  go 
back  to  that  church  and  get  a  priest  if  you 
can  find  one.' 

"In  a  minute  or  two  back  came  the 
soldier  with  a  fat  Filipino  father,  as 
heavy  as  Gen.  Shafter,  and  whose  round, 
smooth  paunch  rose  and  fell  with  hurried 
breathing  of  more  than  usual  exertion. 
The  general  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his 
face,  as  the  padre  bowed  and  bowed  in 
acute  deference,  and  spoke  to  his  interpre- 
ter, saying:  'Tell  the  father  I  want  him  to 
confess  that  man  at  once,  as  I  am  going 
to  have  him  shot  immediately.' 

"The  poor  Filipino,  hearing  his  sen- 
tence in  Spanish,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
with  supplicant  hands  protested  his  inno- 
cence, but  the  general  rode  away,  leaving 
him  on  his  knees.  He  shut  his  eyes  and 
placed  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
as  the  padre  began  the  sing-song  Latin 
service,  with  the  broiling  sun  pouring  down 
on  both  of  them.  Around  the  Filipino's 
neck  hung  a  little  bag  in  which  were  the 
fragments  of  a  few  broken  hard-tack.  The 
padre  was  hungry  in  spite  of  his  sleek  ap- 
pearance and  good  condition,  as  his  entire 
flock  had  fled  behind  Aguinaldo's  lines  at 
the  approach  of  the  Americans.  He  could 
not  resist  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  as 
he  mumbled  phrase  after  phrase  of  Latin 
and  waited  for  the  response  from  the 
ashened  face_  supplicant,  he  stealthily 
reached  for  the  crackers  and  began  crunch- 
ing them,  until  his  cheeks  puft'ed  out  and 
his  face  grew  purple  in  the  attempt  to 
sputter  the  words  from  his  parched  mouth, 
filled  with  dryer  cracker  dust..  When  the 
situation  had  reached  the  height  of  ludic- 
rousness.  the  last  element  was  added, 
which  caused  even  the  soldiers  to  lie  down 


on  the  dusty  road  and  roll  in  uncontrollable 
merriment. 

"An  ambitious  newspaper  man,  with  a 
double-barreled  camera  rushed  through  the 
circle,  opened  his  box  and  pulled  out  the 
long  bellows  and  the  deadly  lens  with  a 
rush.  The  padre,  turning  his  head,  caught 
sight  of  the  new  American  magazine  gun, 
stumbled  backwards  to  get  out  of  the 
range,  and,  as  he  fell,  blew  a  shower  of 
half  masticated  cracker  crumbs  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  poor  guide,  who 
got  one  glance  of  the  camera,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  his  frame 
as  he  waited  for  the  roar  of  the  gun  which 
would  put  him  out  of  life.  He  was  un- 
shrived  still;  but  the  Americans  are  such 
brutes. 

"The  army  still  laughs,  but  the  sequel 
to  the  story  is  that  Gen.  Lawton  ordered 
the  guard  to  withdraw  and  give  the  prisoner 
a  chance  to  escape.  When  he  finally 
opened  his  eyes  and  found  that  no  soldiers 
were  near,  and  looked  cautiously  around 
to  see  if  that  dreadful  gun  was  aimed  at 
his  back,  and,  not  finding  it  there,  he  sud- 
denly sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  into 
the  under-brush,  up  through  a  rice  paddy 
field  and  over  the  hills.  His  heels  had  the 
wings  of  Mercury,  and  they  were  accele- 
rated by  a  few  stray  shots  in  the  air." 

The  oflScers  of  Gen.  Lawton's  headquar- 
ters' staff  no  longer  drink  apollinaris  water 
in  the  field  and  if  any  one  refers  to  that 
refreshing  beverage,  the  entire  staff  looks 
as  solemn  as  an  owl,  and  if  a  correspondent 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  mention  that  effer- 
vescent waters  are  a  god-send  in  a  tropical 
climate,  he  may  find  that  the  sentinel  around 
headquarters  suddenly  fails  to  recognize  the 
power  of  the  press  to  pass  all  barriers. 

It  happened  this  way  : 

Gen.  Lawton  had  given  peremptory  or- 
ders that  nothing  should  be  carried  in  his 
limited  wagon  train  but  three  days'  rations, 
and  he  desired  every  one  to  travel  light. 
Traveling  light,  means  traveling  light  with 
the  general,  something  on  the  order  of  this: 
one  undershirt,  one  pair  of  pants,  one  pair 
of  shoes,  a  canteen,  a  six-shooter  and  a  gun 
probably,  plenty  of  ammunition,  three  days' 
hard-tack  and  a  little  coft'ee. 

Through  some  oversight  an  officer's  or- 
derly loaded  into  an  ambulance  a  big  case 
of  apollinaris  water,  but  failed  to  cover  it 
up   with    .subsistence  supplies,  and  as  the 
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general  stood  watching  the  passing  wagon 
train  on  his  l)ig  black  horse,  which  towered 
above  the  wagon  and  men,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  word  "ApoUinaris,"  spelled  in  big 
letters  covering  the  side  of  the  box,  and  as 
expressed  by  one  lamenting  officer- "You 
could  see  that  darn  big  sign  about  a  mile 
away."  He  turned  to  his  aide  and  ex- 
claimed :  "What's  that,  sir.  What's  in  that 
box?  Stop  that  wagon  and  find  out  at 
once."  The  driver  innocently  enough  re- 
ported to  the  aide  that  that  was  apoliinaris 
water  for  the  officers.  The  general  in  a 
burst  of  indignation  roared  : 

"Who  put  it  there,  sir.  Who  ordered 
you  to  put  that  confounded  bulky  box  of 
fizzle  water  in  that  wagon?" 

The  discreet  driver  saluted  and  an- 
swered : 

"It  was  with  headquarters  stuff,  sir, 
and  was  loaded  aboard." 


"Throw  it  out,  sir.  Throw  it  out  quick, 
sir.  There  is  to  be  nothing  in  these  wagons 
but  three  days'  rations.  Confound  it  all. 
We  are  not  a  pack  of  tender-feet  to  go 
traveling  around  with  mineral  water.  We 
will  have  to  have  ice  next  and  champagne 
at  our  mess." 

The  box  was  put  off  in  the  wilderness, 
north  of  Manila,  and  as  the  army  column 
moved  on,  one  officer  whispered  to  another  : 
"  Why  didn't  that  infernal  fool  orderly  of 
mine  cover  that  box  up." 

The  First  Oegon  Volunteers  fell  heir 
to  that  big  rase  of  effervescent  water  and 
it  is  said  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  men 
guzzled  the  warm  fizz  water  until  they 
gasped  for  breath  and  frothed  at  the 
mouth  like  foaming  steam  boilers. 

The  headquarters  mess  confine  them- 
selves now  strictly  to  coffee,  without  sugar 
and  plain  ordinary  water  from  the  rivers. 


LIFE  AND   LOVE. 


BY    ARTHfR   II.    LEWKS. 


Life  and  love  together  stand. 

Hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart: 

Woven  by  a  golden  strand. 
Drifting,  never  far  apart. 


THE   U    &    I   R.   R.   CO.,  LIMITED. 

[life.] 
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HAT  though  between  thy  heart  and  mine 

The  long  miles  stretch,  my  dear, 
Since  we  have  a  private  railway  line 

And  Love's  the  engineer; 
Love  drives  the  engine  straight  and  true, 

And  the  trains  in  an  instant  fly. 
Bearing  sweet  thoughts  from  me  to  you 

Over  the  U  &  I. 

The  U  &  I  is  a  wonderful  road, 

For  the  stations  are  in  our  hearts, 
And  the  train  is  due  in  thine  with  its  load 

The  moment  from  mine  it  departs; 
It  runs  through  the  land  of  lovers'  dreams 

That  has  ever  a  starry  sky. 
And  fairies  welded  the  soft  moonbeams 

Into  rails  for  the  U  &  I. 

The  cars  are  words  that  we  fain  would  say, 

Sweet  words  that  all  lovers  prize. 
And  the  engine  is  lighted  upon  its  way 

By  the  light  of  your  fair  blue  eyes ; 
The  boiler  is  fed  by  the  gentle  tears 

You  shed  when  we  said  "good  by," 
And  our  trustful  hope  and  our  tender  fears 

Are  the  freight  of  the  U  &  I. 

And  never  an  accident,  never  a  wreck, 

Nor  washout,  nor  strike,  nor  blockade. 
Has  come  to  our  dear  little  railway  to  check 

The  trains,  since  the  last  rail  was  laid; 
But  back  and  forth,  'twixt  your  heart  and  mine. 

Each  moment  the  trains  still  fly. 
Bearing  sweet  messages  over  the  line 

Of  the  wonderful  U  &  I. 


THE  GAUGE  ROOM  IN  A  GREAT  RAILWAY  SHOP. 


BY   Ul.lVER   C.   CROMWELI,. 


EARLY  in  LS'.i2  there  was  established  at 
the  Mount  Clare  Shops  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a 
gauge  department,  wherein  gauges,  temp- 
lets and  jigs  are  made  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  duplicate  parts  of  loco- 
motives. 


ali)habetical  suffix  is  added.  These  numbers 
are  kept  in  a  catalogue,  together  with  the 
section  in  which  they  may  be  found  in  the 
gauge  room.  The  walls  of  the  gauge 
room,  together  with  the  stalls  built  therein 
for  the  purpose  of  hanging  \i]>  gauges,  are 
divided    into  sections,  each  section  being 
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The  gauges  are  for  the  purjiose  of 
accurate  measurement:  the  templets  are 
for  the  location  of  holes,  and  are  also  used 
for  giving  shape  to  parts;  and  the  jigs  are 
devices  used  for  clamping  to  work  which 
is  to  be  drilled. 

As  the  parts  of  a  locomotive  v^'ear  out 
and  require  replacing,  by  the  use  of  these 
gauges,  etc.,  they  can  be  duplicated  at  any 
time,  and  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
fit  to  place  when  a])plied. 

Every  gauge  bears  its  own  distinctive 
number,  and  when  duplicates  are  made,  an 


given  a  number.  The  walls  are  painted 
white,  with  the  gauge  number  stamped  on 
the  wall  directly  under  the  gauge.  This 
makes  it  convenient  to  locate  a  gauge  when 
a  call  is  received  for  same,  and  also  to 
return  it  to  place. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  workman 
these  gauge  numbers  are  placed  on  the 
drawings  used  in  the  shop  in  script  type, 
all  other  lettering  being  in  block  type,  which 
makes  them  distinct  from  all  other  notes 
or  lettering,  and  readily  catches  the  eye. 
We  have  followed  out  the  application  of 
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some  of  these  gauges,  called  for  on  the 
drawing  of  a  cylinder  head  for  a  locomo- 
tive, as  shown  in  the  cut  of  cylinder  head, 
where  the  templets  are  shown  in  position 
on  the  cylinder  head,  ready  for  drilling. 
The  middle  gauge  of  the  three  here  shown 
has  the  steel  bushing  inserted  in  the  hole 
of  templet,  with  the  wrench  in  position  on 
same.  The  hook  gauge  standing  against 
the  edge  on  one  side  is  used  in  measuring 
the  diameter.  The  odd  shaped  hook  gauge 
resting  against  the  cylinder  head   on  the 


as  Vernier  and  Micrometer  calipers  are  also 
used,  which  measure  to  10-1000  of  an  inch. 
Now  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a  gauge 
similar  to  those  shown  in  section  3,  the  first 
process  is  to  have  the  article  forged  in 
about  the  form  shown,  the  next  step  being 
to  make  a  gauge  similar  to  the  straight 
pieces  shown  to  the  right  hand  of  this  sec- 
tion. These  pieces  are  known  as  reference 
gauges,  from  which  the  shop  gauges  are 
made.  The  object  of  the  reference  gauge 
is  to  restore  the  other  gauges  to  standard 
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right  is  for  measuring  the  thickness  through 
the  cylinder  head. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  care  which 
has  to  be  exercised  by  the  mechanic  in 
making  gauges  of  this  character.  The  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  arrive  at  some  means 
of  establishing  a  standard  for  length,  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  U.  S. 
standard  steel  scale  8  feet  long,  which  is 
made  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Brown  & 
Sharp.  This  scale  is  kept  enclosed  in  a 
special  case  to  protect  it  from  injury.  In- 
struments for  precise  measurement,  known 


size  in  the  event  they  become  worn  in  use. 
Now  proceeding  with  the  manufacture  of 
one  of  the  gauges  shown  in  section  3;  After 
being  received  from  the  smith  shop,  and 
after  reference  gauge  has  been  made,  the 
inside  of  the  hook  ends  are  machined  out 
carefully  to  very  nearly  the  size  required; 
then  the  mechanic  in  the  gauge  room,  by 
filing,  brings  this  gauge  to  within  a  small 
fraction  of  the  length  desired,  the  ends  are 
then  hardened,  and  after  this  the  measure- 
ment jioints  are  further  brought  to  size  by 
grinding  ofi"  with  an  oil  stone. 
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In  taking  measurements  from  the  stand- 
ard scale,  and  in  measuring  from  the  refer- 
ence gauge  to  the  working  gauge,  the  work- 
man has  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  that 
one  is  not  heated  above  the  other  in  hand- 
ling, or  otherwise  his  measurements  will  be 
incorrect.  For  this  reason,  he  usually  has 
several  gauges  to  work  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  jilaces  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  contact  until 
they  reach  the  same  degree  of  temperature. 
This  method  has  to  be  repeated  a  number 
of  times  until  the  final  size  is  reached. 

In  using  gauges  for  drilling,  similar  to 
those  shown  in  section  KJ,  they  are  held  to 
place  on  the  i)art  to  be  drilled  by  clamps,  to 
prevent  their  moving,  and  then  the  hardened 
steel  bushings  shown  in  the  left  hand  corner 
of  the  cut  are  inserted  in  the  holes  in  the 
templets,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
holes  in  the  templets  becoming  worn,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  drill  were  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  holes  in  the 
templets.  These  steel  bushings  are  pre- 
vented from  turning  in  the  holes  of  the 
templets  by  means  of  a  little  wrench  with 
an  end  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  which  are 


shown  on  the  wall  in  close  jjroximity  to  the 
bushings.  The  steel  bushings  can  be  reaiiily 
renewed  when  worn,  when  it  would  be  an 
exi)ensive  o])eration  to  renew  the  templets, 
as  the  utmost  care  has  to  be  exercised  in 
drilling  the  holes  in  the  templets,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  of  standard  dimensions, 
and  be  reversed. 

When  these  drilling  templets  are  com- 
pleted they  must  stand  an  inspection  as  to 
measurement  by  the  .Superintendent  of  this 
department,  as  do  all  other  kinds  of  gauges. 
The  most  severe  test  of  the  gauges  is  that 
to  determine  if  they  can  be  reversed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  placing  a  templet  on  a 
bright  metal  surface,  and  the  holes  scribed 
off,  then  the  gauge  is  turned  end  for  end, 
when  the  holes  must  match  perfectly. 

For  the  i)ur]iose  of  maintaining  standard 
screw  threads  on  bolts  and  parts  of  machin- 
ery, two  sets  of  U.  S.  standard  gauges  are 
used,  and  they  are  kept  in  the  glass  case 
shown  in  the  cut.  These  two  sets  consist 
of  a  hardened  and  a  non-hardened  or  soft 
set,  the  hardened  set  being  used  by  the 
shop  and  the  soft  set  as  reference  gauges 
for  checking  the  wear  on  the  hardened  set. 
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STUB  ENDS  OF  THOUGHT. 


BY    ARTHUR   G.  LEWIS. 


L 


OVE  is  purified  by  respect,  glorified  by 
honor  and  augmented  by  success. 

Never  trust  a  woman  who  is  indefinite 
in  her  views  and  opinions.  Her  affections 
and  morals  too  frequently  develop  the  same 
failing. 

Grief  lives  upon  remorse,  and  memories 
of  what  might  have  been  alone  sustain  it. 

In  perverted  natures,  gratitude  is  gen- 
erally the  first  absent  virtue. 

Let  us  bow  to  the  superiority  of  intel- 
lect everywhere,  and  respect  the  individual- 
ity of  thought,  whether  in  accordance  with 
our  own  views  or  against  them. 

Respect  is  as  essential  to  perfect  love 
as  content  is  to  permanent  happiness. 

Our  wives  are  no  better  than  our 
mothers-in-law  make  them. 

Modern  business  ethics  might  be  ad- 
vantageously inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
ancient  methods. 

The  golden  band  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence acts  as  a  firm  yet  gentle  curb  to  the 
indiscretions  of  nonplatonic  affection. 

The  man  who  has  control  of  his  own 
tongue  is  a  genius  who  overcomes  an  hered- 
itary maternal  afiliction. 


It  is  far  more  easy  to  tell  a  well  inten- 
tioned  untruth  yourself,  than  to  hold  an 
expression  of  good  faith  when  some  one 
else  is  telling  you  a  lie. 

The  woman  who  changes  the  color  of 
her  hair  in  order  to  gratify  personal  vanity, 
is  generally  satisfied  with  her  own  opinion 
as  to  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

Economy  cannot  consistently  be  mea- 
sured by  expenditure. 

Remorse  is  frequently  the  mother  of 
reformation. 

Never  break  two  eggs  together,  or 
judge  two  men  alike.  There  is  always  a 
difference  in  their  flavor  or  temperament. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  intellectual  progress  is  the  fool 
who  does  not  know,  and  is  unaware  of  his 
ignorance. 

Concentkatiox  is  the  essence  of  wit, 
and  intelligent  abbreviation  the  genius  of 
business  economy. 

Much  adverse  criticism  may,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  attributed  to  either  envy  or 
ignorance. 

Hatred  of  another  is  frequently  cre- 
ated by  the  knowledge  of  an  injury  done, 
and  the  absence  of  sufficient  honesty  to 
confess  the  fault. 


A  GUIDE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

THK  Capitol  of  the  United  States  is  situated  on  Capitol  Hill,  one  square  from  the 
ISaltiniore  it  Ohio  liailroad  Station.     The  Ijuildinj^  is  open  from  it. 00  a.  m.  until 
4.30  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.     During  the  session  of  Congress, 
the  forenoon  is  the  be.st  time  for  inspecting  the  building.     Congress  goes  into  session 
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at  noon,  and  visitors  are  allowed  ujjon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House  until  11.45 
a.  m.;  thereafter,  in  the  galleries  only.  The  structure  con.?ists  of  the  main  building  and 
two  wings  connected  by  corridors  upon  which  has  been  expended  over  .$15,000,000. 
The  Capitol  is  751  feet  long  with  a  depth  of  354  feet.  The  corner-stone  of  the  main 
building  was  laid  by  President  Washington,  September  18,  1793.  The  Dome  of  the 
Capitol  rises  nearly  300  feet  from  the  base ;  the  apex  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  fifty  feet  high,  and  crowned  by  the  bronze  Statue  of  Freedom.  The 
dome  is  reached  by  a  staircase  of  290  steps,  and  the  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  is  pronounced  by  all  travelers  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world.     The 
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central  building  contains  the  Rotunda,  Statuary  Hall,  Library  and  Supreme  Court.  The 
north  wing  contains  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  south  wing  the  Hall  of  Representatives ; 
the  latter  is  not  surpassed  by  any  legislative  chamber  in  the  world. 

A  staff  of  licensed  guides  are  stationed  in  the  Rotunda,  the  authorized  charge  for 
their  services  being  fifty  cents  for  one  hour  or  less,  fifty  cents  more  for  any  additional 
part  of  an  hour,  for  a  party  of  five  or  less,  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  member  of 
the  party. 


PATENT  OFFICE. 


PATENT  OFFICE. 


The  building  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  popularly  known  as  the  Patent 
Office,  covers  two  squares,  extending  from  Seventh  to  Ninth  and  F  to  G  streets,  N.  W. 
The  Museum  of  Models  fills  four  halls  on  the  second  story,  and  contains  over  200,000 
models  of  American  and  foreign  inventions.  Visitors  are  admitted  between  the  hours  of 
9.00  a.  m.  and  2.00  p.  m. 

PENSION   OFnCE. 


The  Pension  Office  is  located  in  a  magnificent  building  covering  nearly  two  acres, 
situated  in  a  square  bounded  by  F  and  G,  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  and  is  open  for 
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inspection  between  10.00  a.  m.  and  Ji.OO  p.  m.  due  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  this 
building  is  the  magnificent  frieze  extending  entirely  around  the  building  at  the  level  of 
the  second  story.  This  sculpture  is  three  feet  high  and  1,200  feet  long,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  terra  cotta  by  a  Boston  firm.  It  represents  a  marching  column  of  infantry, 
cavalry  and  artillery,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  showing  the  line  and  .staff  of 
the  army  in  campaign. 

The  building  was  completed  in  1885,  and  an  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be  had  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  Inauguration  Ball  that  year,  nearly  18,000  people  thronged  the  floors. 

WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  White  House,  or  Executive  Mansion,  is  situated  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  at 
Sixteenth  street,  one  mile  and  a  third  from  the  Capitol.  The  East  Room  is  open  to 
visitors  from  10.00  a.  m.  until  3.00  p.  m.,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  Usually  the 
President  receives  visitors  in  the  East  Room  at  1.00  p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
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and  Saturdays.  The  side  parlors  are  on  the  first  floor  and  are  reached  from  the  great 
vestibule  into  which  the  main  entrance  door  opens ;  the  East  Room  is  the  largest  apart- 
ment in  the  house.  The  ceilings  are  lofty  and  highly  decorated,  and  the  furniture  and 
surroundings  are  most  elaborate.  Adjoining  the  East  Room  is  the  (Ween  Room,  so 
called  from  the  color  of  its  furniture.  Following  this  is  the  Blue  Room,  furnished  in 
blue  and  gold.  The  next  room  is  the  Red  Room,  furnished  in  red  and  used  as  a  family 
parlor,  and  occupied  generally  by  the  President  as  a  sitting  room. 

THE  WASHINGTON    NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  Washington  Monument  is  situated  in  Washington  Park  near  Fourteenth  street, 
and  is  open  to  visitors  from  'J.OO  a.  m.  to  1.80  p.  m.  It  is  the  highest  piece  of  masonry 
in  the  world,  the  distance  from  floor  to  apex  being  5.'').")  feet.  The  lower  portion  is  con- 
structed of  New  England  granite  faced  with  crystal  marble;  the  upjier  section  being 
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composed  entirely  of  white  marble.  Its  inner  surface  is  ornamented  at  intervals  with 
179  memorial  stones  presented  by  the  States  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  by  foreign 
countries,  and  by  associations  of  different  kinds  throughout  the  world.  A  stairway  of  900 
steps  leads  to  the  top,  and  an  elevator  ascends  half-hourly  carrying  visitors  without 
charge.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1848,  but  the  finished  monument  was  not  dedicated 
until  1885.  Hon.  Robt.  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  was  the  orator  on  both  occasions, 
although  thirty-seven  years  elapsed  between  the  two  events.  The  total  cost  of  the 
monument  was  $1,300,000. 

TREASURY. 

Situated  east  of  the  White  House,  on  the  line  of  Fifteenth  street,  is  the  Treasury 
Building,  second  only  to  the  Capitol  in  architectural  importance.  The  building  is  450 
feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  and  contains  over  200  rooms.  The  building  is  open  for  business 
from  9.00  till  2.00,  and  the  Cash  Room  and  Museum  may  be  seen  at  any  time  between 
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these  hours.  Other  rooms,  however,  are  open  to  visitors  only  from  11.00  to  12.00,  and 
from  1.00  to  2.00.  The  Cash  Room  on  the  first  floor  is  one  of  the  most  expensively 
constructed  rooms  in  the  world.  Visitors  presenting  themselves  at  the  oifice  of  the 
Treasurer,  room  96,  on  the  first  floor,  at  11.00  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.,  will  be  conducted 
by  a  messenger  through  the  various  departments  of  the  institution. 


SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

The  Soldiers"  Home  is  situated  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  may  be 
reached  by  Seventh  street  cars  from  Pennsylvania  avenue.  The  grounds  are  open  from 
9.00  a.  m.  until  sunset. 

The  Home  was  founded  by  General  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  basis  of  the  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Home  was  money  levied  by  General  Scott  on  the  City  of  Mexico 
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during  the  Mexican  War.  Honorably  discharged  soldiers  who  have  seen  twenty  years' 
service,  or  who  have  been  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Home,  and  about  800  are  thus  accommodated. 

MOUNT  VERNON. 

Mount  \'ernon,  the  home  of  Washington,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  open  to  visitors  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  from  11.00  a.  m.  to  4.00  p.  m. 

Mount  Vernon  may  be  reached  by  steamer  starting  from  wharf  foot  of  Seventh 
street  at  10.00  a.  m.  and  1. 4-")  ]i.  m.,  or  by  electric  cars   from   18,' .■   street  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania  avenue.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip,  including  admission  to  the  grounds,  is 
seventy-five  cents.  In  the  grounds  will  be  found  the  tomb  of  Washington  and  the  Man- 
sion House  occupied  by  him.  The  latter  cimtains  many  priceless  relics  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  The  visitor  is  shown  the  room  in  which  Washington  died,  containing  the 
original  furniture.  The  adjacent  grounds  are  beautifully  wooded  with  shade  trees 
planted  by  Washington  when  a  young  man. 


NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world,  is 
located  just  east  of  the  Capitol.  The  building  is  constructed  of  New  Hampshire  granite, 
and  covers  nearly  four  acres  of   ground,  and   represents  an   expenditure  of  over  six 
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million  dollars.  It  is  the  product  of  American  talent,  art  and  workmanship,  and  in 
richness  and  harmony  of  adornment  stands  to-day  as  America's  highest  architectural 
achievement.  The  building  is  open  from  9.00  a.  m.  until  10.00  p.  m.,  and  while  the 
library  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  Congress,  any  visitor  can 
obtain  books  to  be  read  only  in  flic  lihrury,  by  filling  out  the  required  blank  and  pre- 
senting it  at  the  librarian's  desk. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  situated  on  the  Mall,  between  Seventh  and  Twelfth 
streets,  and  is  open  from  9.00  a.  m.  until  4.30  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Sundays.     It  was 
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founded  by  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  who  left  his  entire  property,  amounting  to 
$500,000,  to  the  Institution,  "  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
The  selection  comprises  innumerable  specimens  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


The  Xational  Museum  is  an  annex  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  occupies  a 
building  adjacent  thereto.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  government  appropriations,  and 
collections  have  been  derived  chiefly  through  government  agencies ;  over  three  million 
objects  are  shown  ;  chief  among  the  historical  objects  in  the  Museum  are  the  relics  of 
Washington  and  (irant.     Hours  for  visitors,  9.00  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  buildings  are  located  on  the  Mall,  between  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Washington  Monument.  The  grounds  are  beautifully 
laid  out  and  contain  many  interesting  specimens.  The  buildings  are  open  to  the  public 
from  9.00  a.  m.  to  4.00  p.  m. 

STATE,  WAR  AND    NAVY  BUILDINGS. 

The  State,  War  and  Navy  Department  Buildings  are  located  on  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion called  "  President's  (Grounds."  It  has  a  frontage  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  of  342  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  56-'')  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the 
world.  The  building  is  strictly  fire-proof  in  its  construction,  and  in  its  harmonious  pro- 
portions is  a  perfect  specimen  of  architecture. 
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The  building  is  open  to  visitors  from  9.00  a.  m.  until  2.00  p.  m.  .Among  the  valuable 
documents  preserved  in  this  building  are  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Washington's  Commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  .\rmy,  etc. 


NEW  CORCORAN   ART  GALLERY. 

The  New  Corcoran  .Vrt  t  lallery,  recently  completed,  is  located  on  Seventeenth  street, 
occupying  the  entire  square  between  New  York  avenue  and  E  street  N.  W.,  and  is  open 
to  visitors  from  9.80  a.  m.  to  4.00  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  ni.  On 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  an  admission  fee  of  2-5  cents  is  charged,  but  on  other 
days  admission  is  free. 

The  Gallery  was  founded  by  .Mr.  William  W.  Corcoran,  who  gave  to  it  his  private 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  valued  at  $100,000,  and  an  endowment  fund  of 
$900,000.  Nearly  $80,000  is  expended  annually  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and 
statues. 
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GOVERNMENT  PRINTING   OFFICE. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  occupies  a  large  square  at  the  corner  of  North 
Capitol  and  H  streets.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in 
the  world;  over  $3,000,000  annually  is  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  this  office. 
Twenty-five  hundred  people  are  employed  in  the  various  departments.  The  building  is 
open  to  visitors  from  10.00  a.  m.  to  2.00  p.  m. 

LINCOLN   MUSEUM. 

At  516  Tenth  street  is  the  house  in  which  President  Lincoln  died.  It  contains  a 
complete  memorial  collection,  comprising  thousands  of  objects  connected  with  President 
Lincoln.  The  Museum  is  open  all  day,  and  a  small  admission  fee  is  charged.  Immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Museum  is  Ford's  Theatre,  where  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
It  is  now  used  for  public  business  and  contains  nothing  of  interest. 

ARLINGTON. 

Arlington,  the  site  of  the  National  Military  Cemetery,  is  situated  on  the  Virginia 
shore  of  the  Potomac,  about  four  miles  from  Washington,  and  is  reached  by  electric 
street  cars  starting  from  13'.-  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Here  lie  buried  16,000 
soldiers  of  the  late  war.  The  Cemetery  is  open  daily,  including  Sundays,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  a  view  from  the  porch  of  the 
Mansion  is  a  memorable  one. 

The  Arlington  House  was  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  century,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Many  of  the  great  generals  of  the  Civil  War  lie  buried 
at  Arlington,  and  imposing  memorials  mark  their  resting  places. 

BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
is  situated  on  the  Mall,  corner  Fourteenth  and  B  streets,  near  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 

In  this  building  are  printed  the  government  bonds,  national  currency,  postage,  rev- 
enue stamps,  etc.     The  Bureau  employs  about  1,400  persons. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Washington  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  can 
be  reached  by  ferry  from  foot  of  Seventh  street,  every  hour,  or  by  electric  street  car 
from  134  street.  The  principal  point  of  interest  is  Christ  Church,  on  Washington 
street,  in  which  the  visitor  will  be  shown  the  pew  occupied  by  President  Washington. 
Although  the  Church  is  closed  on  week  days,  the  sexton  will  be  usually  found  on  the 
premises  and  willing  to  show  visitors  about. 

RELICS  OF  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

NOW  ON  EXHIBITION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Numerous  interesting  reminders  of  our  recent  successful  war  with  Spain  are  now 
on  exhibition  in  Washington,  and  many  more  will  undoubtedly  be  added.  In  the  rotunda 
of  the   National   Museum  may  be   seen   Spanish   rifles,  side-arms   and   bugles ;  a  flag 
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captured  at  the  San  Juan  Hill  fijjht ;  a  sub-marine  mine  taken  from  the  channel  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  .Santiago,  where  the  "Merrimac"  was  sunk  ;  plate  pierced  by 
a  Spanish  shell,  which  struck  the  (mly  American  seaman  killed  during  the  destruction  of 
Cervera's  Heet  off  Santiago  ;  ])late  from  the  V.  S.  torpedo  boat  "  Winslow"  pierced  by  a 
Spanish  shell,  which  killed  Ensign  ilagley. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Museum  is  now  making  a  tour  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico,  collecting  other  objects  of  interest,  and  the  "War  Exhibit"  in  the  Museum  will 
shortly  receive  numerous  accessions. 

In  the  navy  reception  room,  adjoining  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  15uilding,  may  be  seen  the  flag  captured  from  the  armed 
Spanish  steamer  "Santa  Domingo"  on  July  12th  by  the  U.  S.  S.  "Eagle."  Also  the 
bust  of  Columbus  taken  from  the  Spanish  cruiser  "Cristobol  Colon"  after  the  sea  fight 
off  Santiago.  A  model  of  the  "Maine,"  as  well  as  models  of  nearly  all  the  United  States 
battleships  and  cruisers,  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Navy  Department. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 

SUNDAY 


NO.  508 

DAILY 


No.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO  506 

DAILY 


NO.  516 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


NO.  512 
DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON---- 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION-- 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ah.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  new  YORK,  liberty  street 

Ar.  new  YORK, WHITEHALLTERMINAL 


7.06 
7.66 
8.00 
10.  16 
12.36 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.62 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.60 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.05 
12.67 
1.02 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 


1.15 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


CO    **" 

53.00 
^3.49 
=  3.53 
=  5.52 
^8.00 
=i8.05 


6.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.46 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.42 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


No. 5 17 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
0   HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No. 525 

DAILY 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No.  5  15 

DAILY 


Lv.  new  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -. 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


8.00 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


10.00 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.30 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.30 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


S3. 00 
=  3.00 
=  6.07 
=  7.06 
•^7.10 
=!8.00 


4.56 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.65 
6.00 
8.36 
0.41 
0.45 
1.45 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.04 
6.12 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.   3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.   NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

lO.OOUl 

10.001* 

l2.20Pii 

2.26  pm 

2.40  PJI 

3.40  PJI 

1.30  PM 
I.30P.M 
4.20  pm 
6.42  PM 
7.00  pm 
8.06  PM 

3.00  PM 
3.00  PM 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.25  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.05  Ul 
10.20  Ul 

5.65  pm 
6.00  PM 
8.35  pm 
10.41  PM 
1  0.55  P» 
I2.06UI 

4.30UI 
7.30  Ul 
9.32UI 
9.40  Ul 
10.35UI 
7.26  PM 

I2.I0NT 
I2.I6UI 
7.30  Ul 
9.32  Ul 
9.55  Ul 
10. 56  Ul 

5.55  PJI 

6.00  pm 

8.36  pm 

1  0.4  1  ?* 

10.65P.M 

1  I.65P.M 

8.40  u 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 

8.I0UI 

1  i.aeui 

2.65  pm 
6.36  P« 
7.23  Ul 
6.  16  pm 
10.36  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  Ul 
6.26  Ul 
8.40  u 
7.35  pm 

6.65  P" 
8.00  u 
1  1 .46  Ul 
1  1.62UI 
6.55  PJI 
6.60PM 
I0.60P" 
lO.OOUl 

9.00  PK 

9.00  Ul 

I2.00NN 

2.00  Ul 

6.60  u. 

7.  lOui 
12.40  pm 

5.60  pm 
10.50  pm 
lO.OOUl 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points,      NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  between  New  York  and  Baltimore.       | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM..    DAILY 

NOS,  14  i46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

t  8.30  Ul 

'  4.55pm 

8.20  pm 

2.45  Ul 

3.30  PJI 

I0.20UI 

7.00  PJI 

6.00  PJI 
I2.26UI 

I0.60UI 

10, OOP" 
8.00  Ul 

3.25pm 
9.45  PJI 

6.30PM 
8.05pm 
2  45ui 

I  2. 40 PJI 

*  8.20UI 
2.10  pm 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.I6UI 
8.06  Ul 
8.05  Ul 
12.16  PM 
7.30pm 
8. 1  6  PM 
9.00pm 
6.47  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  16UI 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

8.  1  5ui 
8.65UI 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00  PM 
2.25  Ul 
3.22U1 
3.32U1 
6.35  Ul 
8.07  Ul 
8.  lOui 

1.05  pm 

2.06  pm 
2.20pm 
4.35pm 
7.00pm 
7.05  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.63pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  I9p> 
I0.40P" 
10.45  pm 

1  I.66UI 
12.63  PM 
1  .02  PM 
3.09  pm 
5.35  PM 
5.40  pm 

6.37  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.I5UI 
12,36  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05  PM 
1  2.26  Ul 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.  lOui 
5.42UI 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK.  WHITEHALLTERMINAL. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                          \ 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPKKATED   BY   THE    BALTIMORE   &   OHIO    KAII.ROAD   COMPANY. 

KOYAI.  BI.UK  TRAINS  OK  THE   li.   &  O.      FINEST    SERVICE   IN    THE  WORM).      SOLID 
VESTIliUl.EU  TRAINS.      PARl.OR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington',    Baltimore,    Phii.adei.I'Hla  and   New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.   504.      Tarlor  C.ir  W.-ishington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.   526.      liuffet   I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.  I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Haltimore  to 
New  \'ork. 

No.   508.      I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

No.  524.  "  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.xclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  I'arlor  Cars  and 
(.)bser\'alion  liufTet  .Smoking  Cars.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  I'hiladelphia  to  New  N'ork.  No 
e.\lra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 

No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  512.     .Sleeping  Cars  from  .St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

No.    522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.      I'ullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.  527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New   York 

to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to    Washington.       Dining  and    Cafe    Car  New 

York    to   Philadelphia. 
No.  507.      Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
No.   509.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     E.xclusively   Pullman  Equipment.      I'arlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Buffet  .Smoking  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No 

extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.   515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  I.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  I'arlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 
St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  .Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Crafton.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  II.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to 

Cincinnati. 
No.     4.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Grafton  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing   Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,      Drawing 

Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to  Wheeling.      Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  ;    Baltimore,   Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon.  Chalrmau  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.ife  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murkat,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolfokd,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Seward.  Guthrie  &  Steele.  Gen. Counsel- .  .New  York  City        Huon  L.  Bond.  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BuLKLEY,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Gko.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howaeth,  Auditor  of  DlaburBements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D- Underwood,  2dVicePres.&Gen.Mgr..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager. Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Main  Line.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General    Supt.  Pittsburg    and    PlttshurK 

and  "Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Geo.  n.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark.  O. 

Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Ageni Baltimore,  Md. 

D.A.Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  D.  McCuBBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee.  Supt.Malnt.  of  Way_ Zanesvllle,  O. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Ist  and  2d  Districts,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway,  Assistant  Supt..  Cumberland,  Md, 
F.  A.  Hu&ted,  Supt.  3d.  4th  and  5th  Dists.  ..Grafton,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  NoRRis,  Supt.  Connellsvllle  Dlst Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

John  Barron.  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Dlst.. Pi ttsburg.Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  DIvs Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder,  Supt.  Chicago  Division Garrett,  Ind. 

Thos.  C. Prince,  Supt.  Harper's  Ferry  andValley  Division, 

Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Glover.  Supt.  Akron  Division Chicago  .lunct.,  O. 

Chas.  Frice,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  East Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent  Lines  West Newark,  O. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  .Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryver.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River,  Fisher  Building.  Chicago.  III. 
Lyman  MoCakty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

B.  E.  pEDDicoRD,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hkge.  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashbt,  District  Pass.  Agent  —  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent, Baltimore.  Md. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
J.  M.  Bennett.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DuDROW,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling,  AV.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  BrncH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach.  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dlst.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.R.  LouIsvIlle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  III. 
J.  H.  Larrabee.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  U. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vlncennea,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.Pass'r  Ag'tB.&O.S-W.R.R.Dalla8,Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrougu.  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen,  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims.  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson.  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
James  MosHER.  Asst.Gen.Fht.Agt..  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiGELOW.  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  220  La  Salle  St.. 

Chicago,  111. 

Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews.  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Chekey,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  III. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent '.. Baltimore.  Mil. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Commeicial Freight  Agent.. New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King.  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht,  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  .\gent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  P'reight  Agent.  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Detroit.  Mich 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha.  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLiSTER,   Commercial  Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland.  0. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  32,  Mills  Building.  San  Francieco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &■  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 
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prepared  menu  with  complete  wine  list  are  particu- 
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EASTERN  STAINJdARD  TIME. 


THERE  has  always  been  a  subtle  some- 
thing, illusive  and  fascinating,  that 
interests  the  great  multitude  of  citi- 
zens about  correct  time.  It  is  safe  to  say 
eight  men  in  every  ten  possess  watches 
upon  which  they  bestow  special  care,  and 
of  their  time-keeping  qualities  are  ready 
upon  all  occasions  and  at  any  time  to 
boast.  The  great  strides  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  of 
exceptional  time-keeping  qualities  and  at 
a  price  within  easy  reach  of  even  our  poor 
neighbors,  has  gradually  brought  about  a 
demand  for  correct  time  which  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  people  at  least  once  during 
each  day.  This  demand  has  been  met 
promptly  by  the  I  Jovernment  of  the  United 
States,  which  left  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem to  its  Naval  Observatory  in  Washing- 
ton, who  originated  and  operate  the  system 
known  as  the  "(jardiner  System,"  which 
has  been  of  such  inestimable  assistance  to 
the  people.  From  this  observatory  for 
some  years  past,  the  exact  hour  of  noon  is 
flashed  throughout  the  eastern  and  middle 
portion  of  the  United  States.  The  western 
States  and  Pacific  Coast  are  also  in  the 
great  time  system,  but  the  service  is  fur- 
nished from  the  observatory  in  California. 

Modern  business  methods  have  become 
so  systematic  that  the  question  of  time  is 
an  all-important  one.  Every  moment  of 
the  day  is  utilized  and  a  mistake  of  a 
minute  might  entail  a  great  financial  loss 
or  at  least  considerable  vexation.  The 
people  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
absolute  correct  time  that  only  by  a  cessa- 
tion of  this  service  would  its  great  com- 
mercial value  be  brought  home  to  them 
and  bring  forth  a  cry  of  protest. 

At  Baltimore  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road furnishes  this  correct  time,  not  only 


to  the  people  of  the  city,  but  to  all  ves- 
sels which  come  into  that  port,  by  means 
of  a  time  ball,  which  is  hoisted  aloft  daily 
to  the  top  of  the  high  pole  on  the  roof  of 
the  general  office  building.  Promptly  at 
noon  on  each  day  it  is  released  electrically 
by  the  Government  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton and  its  descent  down  the  pole  marks 
the  exact  hour  of  12  o'clock.  Eastern 
Standard  Time. 

To  the  marine  service  this  daily  receipt 
of  correct  time  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity.  Almost  the  first  thing  the  cap- 
tain bestows  his  consideration  upon  after 
the  vessel  has  entered  her  moorings,  the 
proper  attention  given  to  the  unloading  of 
passengers  and  freight,  is  to  examine  the 
ship's  chronometers.  It  is  right  here  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  time  ball  comes  into 
special  prominence.  The  master  of  the 
vessel  has  been  furnished  with  official  data 
from  the  Covernment  of  the  United  States 
as  to  when,  where  and  how  he  can  get 
official  time  from  any  of  our  Covernment 
jwrts. 

■  The  tall,  eight-story  office  building  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  most  con- 
veniently located  to  command  a  view  of  the 
harbor,  and  the  time  ball  at  the  toj)  of  the 
pole  can  be  seen  readily,  not  only  from  the 
masts  of  the  myriad  of  vessels  already 
safely  docked,  but  from  the  decks  of  the 
incoming  wanderers  as  they  steadily  push 
their  way  into  the  harbor.  Inasmuch  as 
many  of  these  sailing  vessels  have  been  on 
cruises  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  two  or 
three  months  and  ofttimes  not  in  reach  of 
any  official  ports,  their  interest  in  the  time 
ball  can  be  easily  imagined.  A  few  minutes 
before  noon  each  day,  especially  on  clear 
days,  the  eyes  of  the  watch  on  almost  every 
vessel  ai-e  riveted   in  the  direction  of  the 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio  time  ball,  and  as  it  slips 
down  the  pole,  a  proper  comparison  is 
made  with  the  official  chronometers  of  the 
vessel. 

When  the  Government  has  established 
a  time  ball  and  its  location  permanently 
decided  upon,  so  that  it  is  visible  to  the  ship 
captains  entering  the  port,  the  United 
States  Government  at  once  issues  a  circular 
to  all  countries  of  the  world,  notifying 
each  of  the  fact.  The  circulars  are  printed 
in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent,  and  in  turn  the  information 
is  given  out  by  the  Marine  Department  of 
that  country.  A  description  of  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  the  time  ball  is  con- 
tained in  the  circular,  also  directions  for 
quickly  locating  it  from  any  point  in  the 
harbor. 

In  the  illustration  accompanying  this 
article  can  be  seen  the  top  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Building,  showing  the  ball  just  as 
it  has  reached  the  center  of  the  pole. 
The  picture  was  taken  looking  toward  the 
harbor. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  time  ball  was 
established  by  the  Government  several  years 
ago,  as  has  been  stated,  principally  for 
the  shipping  interests  of  Baltimore.  The 
building  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  ball  to 
be  seen  from  all  points  of  the  upper  and 
lower  harbor.  Its  movements  are  regulated 
by  the  great  clock  in  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  is  the  hour 
glass  for  the  vast  system  of  time  distri- 
bution. This  clock  is  corrected  each  night 
when  an  observation  can  be  made,  and,  as 
no  resources  of  this  scientific  bureau  are 
overlooked  when  it  comes  to  the  time  sys- 
tem, this  clock  can  be  reasonably  regarded 
as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
ingenuity  to  make  it.  The  stupendous  net- 
work of  wires  of  the  great  telegraph  com- 
panies of  the  country  are  connected  with 
the  observatory  and  correct  time  is  daily 
ticked  over  the  country  at  the  noon  hour. 
Close  upon  the  hour  the  thousands  of  oper- 
ators in  commercial  offices,  as  well  as  rail- 
road operators,  stop  business  each  day  to 
get  the  time.    The  entire  system  is  thrown 


into  the  clock  circuit  and  connection  is 
made  directly  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
observatory  clock  by  an  official  in  charge. 
In  this  way  the  ticks  of  the  clock  are 
echoed  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  to  St. 
Louis  on  the  west,  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Chicago  on  the  north  and  to  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast  and  contiguous  cities. 

The  hydrographic  office,  located  in  the 
custom  house,  is  the  central  station  for  the 
time  system  in  Baltimore.  In  this  office 
comes  a  direct  wire  from  the  observatory 
and  the  local  connections  for  the  city  are 
made  there.  From  the  hydrographic  office, 
a  special  wire  is  run  to  the  roof  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  building. 

The  time  ball  is  a  frame-work  of  iron, 
covered  with  canvas  and  painted  black  to 
enable  it  to  be  easily  seen  against  the  light 
back-ground  of  the  sky.  It  is  31  inches  in 
diameter  and  weighs  about  twenty  pounds. 
It  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  pole  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  windlass  operated  by  a  crank. 
The  wire  from  the  hydrographic  office  loops 
into  a  relay  sounder,  as  in  common  use. 
A  regular  telegraph  sounder  is  operated 
locally  by  the  relay  and  the  arm  or  striker 
of  this  sounder  acts  as  trigger  to  release 
the  ball.  The  time  as  received  in  Balti- 
more and  throughout  the  Eastern  system 
is  what  is  known  as  the  75th  meridian, 
which  is  five  hours  Greenwich  mean  time 
or  12  o'clock  noon  in  the  7.5th  meridian. 
At  exactly  three  minutes  to  noon,  the  ticks 
from  the  observatory  clock  can  be  heard 
coming  in.  Every  half  minute  there  is  a 
pause  of  one  second;  at  one  minute  a  pause 
of  five  seconds.  At  ten  seconds  before  the 
instant  of  noon,  the  ticks  cease,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  corrections  in  chronometers 
or  for  any  calculation.  As  these  signals 
in  connection  with  the  time  ball  are  re- 
ceived on  the  relay  during  the  ten  seconds 
intermission,  the  sounder  is  switched  in 
and  as  the  noon  signal  comes  in,  the  relay 
closes  the  sounder,  thus  releasing  the  ball, 
which  drops  slowly  down  the  pole  by  grav- 
ity, unwinding  the  windlass  as  it  does 
so,  and  father  time  has  given  notice  to  the 
waiting  thousands  that  he  has  torn  another 
day  from  his  calendar  of  ages. 


'I  HAVE  NOT  WORDS." 


liV    THKOUORA   AWALI,. 


THE  ac(|uaintance  of  Mr.  Maitland  and 
Miss  Ray  had  in  its  slidrl  duration 
many  ujiheavals,  not  boisterous  volca- 
noes that  cover  the  earth  with  the  fragments 
of  their  eruptions,  but  quiet,  indifferent 
"  I'm  not  conscious  of  your  presence''  treat- 
ments that  only  time  itself  could  determine 
where  on  earth  and  when  it  would  eventually 
adjust  itself  or  otherwise. 

That  Mr.  .Mailland  was  interested  in 
her,  Miss  llay  didn't  deny  to  herself;  that 
she  was  glad,  she  acknowledged  shyly:  that 
he  tried  to  hide  it  from  her,  irritated  her, 
but  which  she  judiciously  tried  to  conceal 
from  him. 

That  he  did  feel  an  interest,  Mr.  Mait- 
land  acknowledged  because  he  couldn't 
help  it,  being  used  to  analyze  his  feelings ; 
that  he  didn't  intend  that  Miss  Uay  should 
see  so  much  he  was  fully  determined,  at 
least  until  he  knew  just  where  he  "stood  ;" 
that  he  knew,  and  yet  he  didn't  upset  the 
even  tenor  of  his  ways.  She  didn't  show 
enough ;  he  wanted  to  know  more,  but  he 
had  found  probing  to  be  an  onerous  labor 
which  hadn't  brought  any  good  results  and 
a  dangerous  e.x])eriment,  as  one  was  mighty 
apt  to  slip,  and  no  telling  what  advantage 
the  enemy  would  score.  That  such  a  .state 
of  affairs  was  highly  gratifying  to  both 
sides  we  have  no  doubt,  and  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Kay  thought  that  Mr. 
Maitland  sometimes  really  did  care  (but 
of  course,  "she  didn't,")  that  the  irritation 
of  it  all  caused  her  to  grow  confidential. 

She  was  standing  before  her  mirror  fix- 
ing her  rather  pretty  hair,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  hairpin  shot  in  its  place  with  extrav- 
agant force.  A  woman  some  years  older 
than  hergelf  sat  near  by  and  watched  with 
a  pleased  expression  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  young  woman. 

"No,  Cousin  P^sther,  you're  wrong." 
The  denial  was  emphatic.  "  I  don't  think 
any  woman  would  willingly  throw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  a  man,"  another  pin  shot 
with  arrow  swiftness  in  its  place,  "that  is. 
of  course,  if  she  has  any  pride  —  and  I 
think  you  know  me.  Why,  actually,  I  never 
felt  so  humiliated  in  my  life.  No,  of  course, 
I'm  not  in  love"  Miss  Kay  never  dared 
look  in  the  mirror  as  she  reiterated  her 
remark.     "Everv  time  I  see  -lohn  .Maitland 


I  feel  more  and  more  like  a  goose.  I 
actually  call  myself  names  when  he  leaves 
me,  and  it  hurts  me  to  ilo  it.  Did  you  ever 
see  mi  have  to  do  that  before'.'  Why, 
usually,  if  men  did  and  .said  things  I  didn't 
like,  I  never  cared,  just  so  they  were  re- 
spectful and  they  seemed  actually  afraid 
to  do  anything  else.  And  here  comes  a  man 
who  don't  care  two  straws  for  me,  making 
me  feel  like  I'm   way  down  at   his  feet." 

The  other  woman  kept  a  knowing  silence. 

"Why,  I  don't  feel  that  way  with  women. 
I  get  on  beautifully  with  them,  and  you 
know  they  say.  Cousin  Esther,  if  a  woman 
is  popular  among  her  sex,  why  she  is  what, 
Cousin  Esther?"  The  head  in  the  mirror 
gave  a  knowing  look  at  the  head  across 
the  room. 

"They  say  a  woman  who  i.s  sincerely 
appreciated  among  her  woman  friends 
usually  is  a  woman  of  noble  calibre." 

"That's  what  I  had  in  mind,  and.  Cousin 
Esther,"  the  soft  head  went  down  on  the 
other  woman's  shoulder  and  snuggled  close 
against  her  soft  cheek.  "I  love  women! 
At  least  I  maintain  my  self-respect  among 
them.  1  can  tell  where  they  are  and  I  can 
say  what  I  mean;  but  for  that  matter  I  can 
talk  to  men.  too;  I  mean  branch  out,  make 
good  repartee,  get  an  inning  occasionally, 
talk,  talk,  talk.  But  I  can't  say  "boo"  to 
.John  Maitland.  If  he  says  anything  per- 
sonal, 1  am  bound  to  go  say  anything  but  what 
1  meant  to  have;  and  if  1  say  anything  per- 
sonal I  say  more  or  less  than  I  intended, 
and  if  I  say  what  I  meant  to  have,  oh — ! 
Cousin  Esther,  I'm  filled  with  elation,  and  I 
know  I'm  not  a  goose.  I  have  opinions;  I 
have  ideas;  I  have  some  little  brain,  but 
when  it  comes  to  .John  .Maitland  I  do  my 
very  worst;  if  he  says  anything  really  nice, 
I  say  'yes'  or  'no,'  and  hours  afterwards  I 
think  of  just  the  nicest  thing  1  could  have 
said  and  didn't.  I>o  you  wonder  that  1  feel 
humiliated,  that  I'm  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self, because  you  know  me.  Cousin  Esther, 
and  that  I  don't  deserve  what  I'm  getting." 

The  elder  woman  knew  that  she  was 
right,  that  a  rarer  nature  of  true  worthiness 
and  capability  was  not  the  endowment  of 
many  women. 

"Do  you  know  that  little  bit  from  .Julius 
C;esar,  'I  have  not  words,  no  wit.  no  worth. 
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action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of 
speech  to  stir  men's  hearts.'  I  feel  like 
that.  Cousin  Esther,'"  and  the  warmest  hand 
went  up  to  the  cheek  of  the  other  and  gave 
it  a  good  soft  pat.  "I  have  the  power  of 
getting  tangled  up,  and  'like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  driveth  away,'  all  my  really  good 
feelings  remain  within  me  and  I  have  so 
wanted  to  be  my  best,  because  he  is  a  man 
who  does  appreciate  noble  women  and  I 
always  felt  in  some  way  I  know  his  good 
strong  points  and  could  help  the  weak  ones ; 
and  he's  so  sympathetic.  If  I  had  a  little 
more  of  the  benefits  of  life  I  mightn't  need 
sympathy,  but  I  do  need  a  little  sometimes" 
— the  eyes  of  the  soft  head  had  grown 
really  pensive — "but  I'm  not  always  proof 
against  wanting  somebody's  care  for  what 
I'm  doing.  Do  you  know  I'm  really  sorry 
I  look  so  well  in  my  clothes  because,  well 
— because  he  don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  and  make  them  and  I  have  so  often 
heard  him  feel  sorry  for  Miss  so  and  so  be- 
cause she  was  poor  and  couldn't  get  this, 
that,  etc.,  and  you  know  it's  my  ingenuity 
gives  me  what  I  have,  and  then  when 
people  have  trouble  he  tells  me;  of  course 
the  confidence  is  very  sweet,  but  if  he  only 
knew  how  sad  my  whole  childhood  was  and 
even  now  the  traces  are  left  of  its  sad 
work.  Have  I  been  talking.  Cousin  Esther? 
You  say  you  weren't  paying  any  attention? 
Well,  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  I'm  afraid 
I've  been  'wanderin'  in  ma  mind,'  as  Cloe 
used  to  say.  But  I  think  we  understand 
each  other.  Cousin  Esther?  That  you  know 
I  am  not  in  love?" 

"I  think  I  quite  understand,"  the  other 
said  patting  her  head  fondly,  and  she  con- 
cluded inwardly  "that  you  are." 


"I  met  your  friend  Miss  Ray  again  last 
night,  and  do  you  know,  Maitland,  old  man, 
I  think  she  is  one  of  the  noblest  women  I've 
ever  met." 

Maitland  had  allowed  himself  just  the 
luxury  of  being  surprised  unconsciously. 

"By  Jove,  if  there  were  more  women 
like  Miss  Ray,  there  would  be  fewer  men 
who  would  care  for  the  sordid  pleasures  of 
this  world.  There  is  a  woman  who  would 
make  a  man's  home  his  paradise  and  she,  the 
guarding,  helpful  angel  to  soothe  him  when 
he  came  in  at  night,  tired  and  worn  and 
weary.  Did  you  ever  feel  as  if  you'd  like 
to  have  some  woman  who  thought  all 
the  world   of  you,  soothe   your   harassed 


feelings  and  just  make  you  feel  comforted 
and  a  man?" 

"Whew — !  Who'd  ever  think  you'd 
talk  like  that;"  but  somehow  Mr.  Maitland 
didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  swing  of 
his  conversational  apparatus  going.  To 
say  this,  would  perhaps  sound  stilted,  to 
say  that  would,  well,  kind  of  unfriendly, 
and  somehow  he  didn't  feel  very  good  any- 
way.^ 

"I  wonder  if  she  would  have  such  a  dog 
as  me?"  Burns  asked  deprecatingly  of  his 
friend. 

A  queer  dizzy  feeling  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  ilaitland;  he  believed  he  was 
going  to  fall  or  something  strange  over- 
take him. 

"What'd  you  say?  Would  she  have 
you  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Burns,  but  as 
I  look  at  you  I  don't  believe  she  would. 
Tastes  different,  you  know;  uncongenial 
pursuits  and  that  sort  of  thing:  tempera- 
ments entirely  unlike.  No !  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  have  you.  No  good  to  spend 
your  time.  But  I'll  have  to  leave  you,  old 
man;  not  feeling  good;  thinking  of  taking 
trip — where?  To  the  seashore,  of  course. 
Nothing  like  sea  bathing  for  recuperating 
your  feelings.  Come  see  you  when  I  come 
home." 

Miss  Ray  was  the  ship  that  was  being 
rocked  by  the  commotion  and  whose  frail 
feminine  bark  was  being  harassed  by  the 
turbulent  thoughts  of  that  agitated  head. 

"I  knew  Miss  Ray  was  a  fiirt.  Actu- 
ally made  herself  so  agreeable  that  Burns 
thinks  he'd  like  to  marry  her.  I  hate  flirt- 
ing in  women;  somehow  it  takes  away  a 
man's  feeling  of  pride  in  them  or  some- 
thing. Hang  it,  I  never  thought  she'd  flirt. 
But  I  might  have  known.  Any  fellow  who 
has  worked  like  a  dog  to  get  just  some 
little  amount  of  encouragement  so  that  I 
could  tell  her  some  things,  might  know 
she'd  flirt.  Why.  I  actually  told  her  the 
other  night  'that  I  was  a  fellow  who  got 
awfully  fond  of  people'  and  she  only  said 
'do  you,'  and  turned  the  subject.  I  always 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  let  women  walk  it 
over  me,  and  here  I  am  doing  it.  But  I  can 
stop  and  Burns  can  go  in  if  he  wants  to. 
Think  I'd  care  ?     'Good  fish,'  etc." 

This  bachelor  of  thirty  years  whiled 
away  four  months  in  various  ways,  but  his 
ways  never  varied  in  the  direction  of  Miss 
Ray,  10  Irving  Square.  Oh,  no!  With  re- 
gard to  it  and  its  one  occupant  who  had  "at 
one  time"  interested   him   he   consolingly 
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told  himself,  be  kept  an  ajiiiarent  imlirtVr- 
ence.  The  weather  was  hot  and  of  course 
it  was  the  weather — the  spring  fever  and 
summer  heat  combined— which  always  left 
a  man's  disposition  at  six  points  of  the 
compass. 

Mr.  Maitland  hied  himself  for  a  stroll 
down  a  narrow  way.  Makinj;  strides  in  his 
direction  came  the  inimitable  Hums. 

"1  never  knew  Hums  was  so  bowlegged 
before,"  he  observed  with  a  woman's  quick 
perception,  and  had  he  been  able  to  right 
about  face  and  sneak  off  Mr.  Burns  would 
have  had  the  road  to  himself.  Hut  there 
was  no  turning  back.  "Piurns,  although 
of  a  disagreeable  turn,  a  man  who  always 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth,  is  'good 
in  his  way,'"  Maitland  again  observed 
patronizingly,  and  so  the  two  men  shook 
hands  warmly. 

Conversation  didn't  begin  at  a  lively 
gait.  The  weather  and  politics  filled  a  few 
pauses  and  Burns — "  Burns  has  such  little 
tact"  asked  after  Miss  Kay.  Maitland 
felt  the  need  of  a  little  self-respect.  He 
looked  out  for  some. 

"\ow  Burns,  why  don't  you  stop  being 
such  a  hypocrite.  It  was  certainly  always 
a  weak  point  with  you,"  very  testily. 

Burns  felt  the  need  of  self-respect  also. 

"  Now  look  here,  Maitland,  what  are  you 
driving  at,  anyway.  Everybody  knows  you 
are  queer  and  always  will  be." 

"Then  why  in  the  deuce  did  you  ask  me 
how  .Miss  Ray  is,  when  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do."  Maitland  was  quite  willing  to  pat 
himself  in  consequence  of  his  own  peculiar 
cleverness. 

"Mr.  Maitland,  had  I  known  that  to 
have  inquired  after  a  friend  of  yours  would 
have  made  you  so  disagreeable  I  should  not 
have  asked.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Ray  for 
four  months.  To  be  candid  I  don't  think 
she  liked  me,  although  I  never  have  changed 
my  opinion  as  regards  her,  nor  will  I." 

Maitland  seemed  to  need  something 
stimulating.  Somehow  Burns  always  made 
his  ground  so  uncertain. 

"F —  I'm  real  sorry,  old  chap.  Some 
real  good  girl  ought  to  have  you  for  a 
husband.  You're  an  awfully  good  fellow," 
and  with  elation  sitting  enthroned  in  high 
and  mighty  self-complacency,  Maitland 
shook  hands  and  moved  away. 

Burns  couldn't  help  but  remark  that 
"Maitland  was  so  confoundedly  changeable; 
one  minute  way  up,  next  way  down  in  spirits. 
Cjueer  chap,"  he  mentally  ejaculated. 


Miss  Ray  sat  in  the  jiarhir  of  a  summer 
hotel  trying  to  read  Emerson.  It  wasn't 
the  most  suitable  book  a  woman  could  read 
when  her  mind  was  perturbed  and  would 
take  on  a  propensity  for  "wanderin',"  but 
she  tried  to  stick  bravely  to  it.  It  was  a 
hot  Sunday  morning  and  Miss  Kay  was  very 
restless.  She  would  go  out  on  the  veranda 
and  look  down  the  road,  not  deliberately, 
just  casually,  you  know.  Then  back  again 
indoors  and  commence  reading  where  she 
had  left  off.  It  was  found  that  the  intel- 
lect could  be  independently  developed,  that 
is-  "I  wonder  why  he  came  up  here 
last  night.  Of  course  he  won't  come  to 
see  me  and  I  don't  see  why  I'm  bothering 
about  it  when  I  don't  care.  No,  he  don't 
care  and  I  know  I  don't,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
head  went  down  into  the  book  again.  "It 
was  found  that  the  intellect"-  Miss  Ray 
looked  up  and  coming  up  the  front  steps 
was  Mr.  Maitland  with  all  the  composure  a 
man  can  summon  on  a  hot  day  when  he 
don't  know  how  he  is  going  to  be  received 
by  a  woman  he  has  ceased  to  know  for  four 
months  and  with  whom  he  is  deeply  in  love. 

Miss  Ray  diligently  persevered — "It  was 
found  that,  etc.,"  somehow  she  couldn't  get 
the  drift  of  that  thought.  But  it  was  no 
use.  Her  heart  was  beating  a  mild  tattoo 
and  her  mind  was  jiainfully  excited  keeping 
track  of  her  book  and  the  figure  approaching. 

"Good  morning."  John  Maitland  had 
certainly  not  intended  being  so  formal. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Maitland."  A  very 
faint  smile.  Upon  this  most  encourag- 
ing reception  Mr.  Maitland  sat  down  in  a 
comfortable  chair  and  tried  to  appear  at 
his  ease  by  opening  the  conversation  in 
limited  quantities  to  some  friends  sitting 
near.  Miss  Ray  still  perused  her  book 
with  commendable  indefatigability,  men- 
tally communing  with  herself,  "did  he  come 
to  see  me  or  his  friends.  Me  or  them. 
Why  them,''  occasionally,  however,  giving 
an  indifi'erent  glance  at  the  recent  arrival, 
who,  after  saying  "are  you  reading,"  with 
an  expression  and  tone  worthy  of  any  or 
no  interpretation,  gets  himself  out  grace- 
fully to  the  hotel  corridor,  and  when  next 
Miss  Ray  beheld  him  she  saw  a  figure 
retreating  up  the  road,  growing  smaller  in 
the  perspective.  Something  in  the  way  he 
carried  himself  gave  her  a  momentary  feel- 
ing that  he  was  disappointed.  "But  why 
didn't  he  tell  me  he  came  to  see  me,  and 
now   he's   gone."  and  Miss  Ray  heaved  a 
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genuinely  broken  sigh.  "  But  that's  ridic- 
ulous. Why,  he  came  to  see  his  friends,  of 
course,"  and  snatching  up  her  sunbonnet 
she  marches  herself  down  the  road  in  an 
opposite  direction,  burning  with  indigna- 
tion, and  tho'  she  didn't  say  so  to  Miss  Ray, 
mortally  hurt.  She  wanted  just  then  to  be 
a  man,  she  wanted  to  fight,  and  she 
wanted  —  comfort.  If  Miss  Ray  had  been 
left  to  her  own  inclinations  the  next  train 
home  would  have  borne  her  and  her  wounded 
sensibilities.  A  small  town  seems  so  very 
small  when  there's  no  way  out  of  a  trouble. 
Everything  seems  close  enough  to  touch 
the  sore  place. 

As  it  was  she  found  Cousin  Esther  on 
her  cottage  porch.  She  swung  the  gate 
open  and  she  let  it  bang,  too.  Cousin 
Esther  looked  up.  "Why,  child,  what  is 
it?"  "Nothing,  Cousin  Esther,  only  I'd 
like  to  go  home  and  that  horrid  John  Mait- 
land  has  given  me  an  awful  cut." 

"John  Maitland!    Why,  where  is  he?" 

"He  saw  his  shadow.  Cousin  Esther, 
and  he's  gone  back  for  a  cold  spell,"  she 
said  ironically,  and  she  concluded,  "I  wish 
he  would  keep  off  my  horizon." 

That  evening  Miss  Ray,  with  several 
companions,  walked  over  the  hill  to  see  the 
sunset.  Numbers  of  guests  from  the  vari- 
ous hotels  had  walked  over  to  see  the  same 
and  prominent  among  them  was  John  Mait- 
land, with  a  lady  by  his  side.  Whether  she 
was  young  or  old  or  indifferent  Miss  Ray 
could  never  tell.  She  persistently  kept 
her  eyes  turned  away.  She  came  where 
they  were  but  she  apparently  still  did  not  see 
them;  and  then  she  went  back  home  again, 
miserably  uncomfortable  and  provoked  with 
herself,  and  repeating  again  and  again, 
"Why,  I  don't  care." 

But  somehow  after  returning  to  the 
hotel  she  wanted  to  see  the  sunset  some 
more.  "Hadn't  she  always  loved  nature 
and  weren't  sunsets  of  paramount  beauty," 
and  so  back  she  trudged  under  the  chaper- 
onage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  friends  of 
Mr.  Maitland. 

They  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  he 
came  up  to  speak  to  them,  but  not  so  much 
as  a  "good  evening"  did  he  cast  in  Miss 
Ray's  way,  and  of  his  presence  she  was 
totally  unconscious. 

Mrs.  Payne  looked  inquiringly  at  each, 
but  was  a  wise  woman  in  her  day.  "Now 
Mr.  Maitland,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to 
touch  up  that  little  scratch  in  that  stunning 
sketch  you  gave  Mr.  Payne.     I  want  you  to 


do  it  to-night,  because  you  leave  in  the 
morning  and  I  may  have  to  wait  ages.  It 
got  hurt  in  the  mail  someway  or  other." 

Mr.  Maitland  could  do  it,  he  said,  but 
that  he  had  no  colors,  and  looked  ever  so 
slightly  at  Miss  Ray.  Mrs.  Payne  followed 
his  glance  also  with  intelligence  but  Miss 
Ray  seemed  absorbed  in  the  sky  and  the 
light  thereof;  she  was  persistently  uncon- 
scious that  she  was  appealed  to. 

But  Mrs.  Payne  was  not  to  be  baffled. 
"Miss  Ray,  have  you  your  colors  with  you?" 

Miss  Ray  answered  "she  had — Mrs. 
Payne  could  have  them  with  pleasure  if 
she  would  go  to  the  hotel  and  look  in  her 
room" — tersely. 

"But  you  go  with  Mr.  Maitland  and  get 
them  and  I'll  follow  with  my  husband." 

Miss  Ray  felt  helpless  and  scared.  To 
put  herself  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  for 
the  best  part  of  one  day  had  heaped 
defiance  and  insult  at  her;  who  had  snubbed 
her.  Oh,  no!  The  spirit  of  wanting  to  run 
away  had  gotten  hold  of  her  again,  but  she 
gave  no  outward  sign  of  her  inward  agita- 
tion. "No,  no,  Mrs.  Payne,  if  you  want 
them  you  are  quite  welcome,"  and  Mr.  Mait- 
land considerately  said,  "Do  not  trouble 
Miss  Ray." 

But  Mrs.  Payne  was  a  good  chaperone 
and  she  had  good  keen  sight.  She  scented 
something  very  like  trouble  and  was  insis- 
tent, so  over  the  hills  walked  the  warring 
parties,  but  not  until  Miss  Ray  had  insisted 
on  little  Mrs.  Payne  walking  in  the  middle 
and  catching  the  enemy  on  the  left  flank. 

Mrs.  Payne  however  insisted  on  being 
silent,  but  silence  causes  more  trouble 
sometimes,  the  precursor  of  the  calm  be- 
fore the  storm,  so  the  warring  factions  tried 
to  make  the  way  pleasant  by  being  unpleas- 
antly familiar  in  their  criticisms  of  each 
other's  short-comings.  Miss  Ray  was  ex- 
celling herself  for  any  lack  of  repartee 
heretofore,  and  with  open  dalliance  made 
fun  of  any  of  John  Maitland's  small  weak- 
nesses, every  one  of  which  she  had  learned 
to  like.  But  the  worm  will  turn,  and  .John 
Maitland  with  an  abruptness  that  quite 
mastered  any  climax,  informed  Miss  Ray 
"that  he  was  quite  aware  that  he  had  failed 
to  make  himself  anything  but  ridiculous  as 
far  as  Miss  Ray  was  concerned." 

Miss  Ray  felt  actually  happy — strange 
to  say,  and  surprised  herself  into  telling 
Mr.  Maitland  that  he  had  no  right  to  "con- 
tribute to  her  his  own  interpretations." 
But  all  the  way  home  she  kept  saying  "I 
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believe  he  cares — I  really  believe  he  does," 

and  poor  Maitland  did  a  deal  of  thinking 
"if  I  only  knew  if  she  did  care."  >S(i  the 
colors  did  their  service  and  someway  or 
other  later  Miss  Kay  found  herself  walking 
alone  with  John  Maitland  just  as  if  there 
had  been  no  hot,  horrid,  uncomfortable  Sun- 
day. .\nd  somehow  she  didn't  want  to  run 
away:  she  wanted  to  stay  and  she  felt  that 
he  wanted  her  to. 

And  as  the  soft  cadences  of  the  noises 
of  the  summer  even'tide  filled  the  air  they 


were  both  filled  with  a  sweet  contentment, 
and  under  the  iirotection  of  a  summer  arbor 
they  sat  while  the  evening  shadows  closed 
in,  quietly  conscious  of  their  happiness;  for 
the  times  when  words  were  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  their  friendship  was  past  and 
a  trustful  confidence  had  taken  its  place. 
And  with  the  spell  of  the  hour  upon  them 
a  strong  man's  arm  gathers  unto  himself 
the  woman  he  loves  and  with  wistfulness 
and  hojie  he  tenderly  asks:  "And  you  do 
care?"  and  she  softly  answers  "Yes." 


ST.  PATRICK  AND  THE    SNAKES. 
A  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  RHYME. 

BY   THOMAS   CALVER. 

THERE'S  a  legend  of  old  that  is  frequently  told, 
In  the  stories  of  Erin's  green  isle, 
How  St.  Patrick  there  came,  with  beneficent  aim. 

To  remove  everything  that  was  vile. 
How  the  customs  of  vice  and  proceedings  not  nice, 

With  the  reptiles,  he  soon  put  to  rout ; 
And  the  natives  soon  learned,  as  to  knowledge  they  turned, 
That  the  snakes  they  could  well  do  without. 

In  this  era  so  bright  and  this  land  of  delight. 

That  we  view  with  rejoicing  and  pride. 
The  benevolent  saint  would  find  many  a  taint 

If  the  pools  that  we  drink  of,  he  tried  ; 
For  the  reptile  yet  glides  through  the  clearest  of  tides. 

And  his  poisonous  breath  is  about ; 
Very  glad  would  we  be  from  his  charms  to  be  free — 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  "masher"  whose  smile  is  assumed  to  beguile 

All  the  ladies  that  come  in  his  way ; 
With  his  cunning  deceit,  all  their  hearts  at  his  feet 

He  is  scheming  to  cause  them  to  lay. 
If  the  lovely  and  fair  is  bewitched  by  his  snare 

.^nd  surrenders  affection's  redoubt. 
There  is  only  regret  for  her  future  to  get  — 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  selfish  old  churl  who  desires  for  his  girl 

Not  a  youth  who  has  manhood  and  brains. 
But  a  bank  full  of  gold  or  a  lineage  old. 

Nicely  tarnished  with  murderous  stains. 
Oh!  this  old  man  of  sin,  how  he  loves  with  a  grin 

Lovers  noble  and  worthy  to  flout. 
Come,  St.  Patrick  my  dear,  there's  a  job  for  you  here  — 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  schemer  with  gold  that  he  glories  to  hold 

In  the  sight  of  the  needy  and  poor. 
Just  to  dazzle  their  eyes  till  they  rush  for  the  prize 

Through  his  fatal,  usurious  door. 
With  his  trusts  and  combines  on  their  hearts'  blood  he  dines 

And  their  wailing  he  drowns  with  a  shout. 
Good  St.  Patrick,  come  back  and  get  onto  his  track  ; 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 
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There's  the  demon  who  gleams,  from  his  mines  and  his  liens, 

And  his  sweat  shops,  his  bonds  and  his  stocks, 
All  the  wealth  that  we  need,  many  millions  to  feed 

And  confines  it  by  ponderous  locks. 
By  his  dastardly  hand  to  some  title-cursed  land 

It  i.s  hurried  and  .scattered  about  — 
Great  St.  Patrick,  come,  plea,se,  and  his  neck  quickly  seize; 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  serpent  in  place  that  he  fills  with  disgrace 

And  the  people  who  trust  him  betrays ; 
Every  vote  for  himself  he  reduces  to  pelf 

And  he  sells  every  leaf  of  his  bays. 
With  his  pockets  well  lined.  Mammon-feasted  and  wined, 

His  fine  speeches  we  very  much  doubt : 
So,  St.  Patrick,  we  crave,  rush  him  into  the  wave ; 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  nuisance  who  chews,  and  rejoices  to  use 

As  a  mark  some  immaculate  spot ; 
And  the  pavements  and  floors  and  the  walls  and  the  doors, 

All  attest  what  a  cheek  he  has  got. 
When  a  lady  her  dress  she  beholds  with  distress. 

He  has  spoiled,  she  might  say,  with  a  pout : 
"Dear  St.  Patrick,  come  quick,  hit  his  head  with  a  brick;" 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  knight  of  the  "  mill,"  who  the  claret  would  spill, 

That  should  properly  stay  in  the  nose; 
Though  immense  he  may  be,  yet  a  better  than  he 

Is  the  mule  with  his  back-handed  blows. 
For  the  animal's  kick  would  the  boxer  make  sick 

And  remove  his  temptation  to  spout  — 
Wise  St.  Patrick,  please  sweep  him  out  into  the  deep ; 

He's  a  snake  we  could  well  do  without. 

There's  the  dude :  the  coquette ;  the  society's  pet, 

Who  seems  made  but  to  dance  and  to  dine ; 
And  the  girl  with  the  "uphcir"  and  the  fraud  with  the  tear 

And  the  boaster  with  lies  superfine ; 
There's  the  boy  that  is  "bad"  and  the  youth  that  is  sad 

As  he  loiters  and  lounges  about  — 
Good  St.  Patrick,  come  down,  everyone  of  them  drown ; 

They  are  snakes  we  could  well  do  without. 


BEAUTIFUL    SANDUSKY. 


BY   T.   B.   TUCKER. 


BY  royal  charter  of  Charles  II  in  1662 
the  two  small  colonies  of  Connecticut 
were  consolidated  and  dominion  ex- 
tended westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
as  it  was  then  called,  South  Hea.  This  fickle 
monarch  had  the  absolute  rifjht  to  make 
grants  and  annul  or  change  them  at  his 
pleasure,  and  he  continually  exercised  it 
and  often  abused  it.  These  grants  were 
invariably  made  "from  sea  to  sea"  to  annul 
any  rival  claims  of  France  or  Spain.      In 


citizens  who  had  suffered  by  fire  and  pillage 
from  liritish  soldiers  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  These  lands,  now  embraced 
in  Erie,  Huron  and  part  of  Ottawa  Counties, 
became  known  as  the  firelands  and  include 
the  present  site  of  Sandusky. 

At  this  time  Sandusky,  known  as  Ogontz 
Place,  was  entirely  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Ottawa  Indians,  whose'wigwams,  composed 
of  poles  and  bark,  studded  the  bay.  Their 
chief,  Ogontz,  was  a  man  of  some  ability 
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1786  Connecticut  released  her  claim  to  all 
this  vast  territory  of  prairie  and  forest, 
except  the  tract,  then  known  historically 
as  "Connecticut's  Western  Reserve,"  ex- 
tending from  the  western  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania westward  120  miles  and  about  fifty 
miles  in  width,  the  forty-first  parallel  being 
the  southern  boundary  and  the  International 
Line  bounding  it  on  the  north.  This  tract, 
containing  nearly  4,000,000  of  acres,  is  now 
renowned  and  well  known  as  the  "West- 
ern Reserve."  In  1792  the  State  donated 
500  acres  of  her  Western  Reserve  to  her 


and  education:  there  are  several  traditions 
regarding  his  history  but  all  agree  he  was 
brought  from  (.Quebec  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  found  a  mission  among  the  Ottawas,  but 
soon  became  identified  with  them.  The 
bay  was  called  "Lac  Sandoustee,"  meaning 
"lake  at  the  cold  waters,"  and  strange  as 
it  may  appear  Lake  Erie  was  the  last  of 
the  great  lakes  to  be  explored  and  the 
south  shore,  of  which  Sandusky  Bay  is  a 
part,  the  last  of  all.  Charlevoix's  map 
(1774)  is  marked,  "this  shore  almost  un- 
known." 
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Few  of  the  sufferers  occupied  the  fire- 
land  donated  to  them  but  sold  their  rights 
to  others  who  were  called  proprietors. 

The  first  pioneer  white  settler  of  Ogontz 
Place  was  a  trader  named  (larrison  in  1810. 
In  IMM  Zalman  Waldman  of  Danbury,  Conn., 
first  laid  out  the  town  and  called  it  Port- 
land. In  1818  the  same  gentleman  and 
Isaac  Mills,  owning  together  the  entire  plat 
of  city  and  environs,  laid  out  the  land  and 
called  it  Sandusky  City.  Owing  to  uncer- 
tainty of  titles,  no  quit  claim  ever  having 
been  paid  the  Indians,  settlement  was  slow. 
The  first  frame  building  was  built  in  1817 
and  the  first  lawyer  to  invade  the  town  was 
Elutherous  Cooke  in  1821,  in  whose  house 
still  standing  on  Columbus  Avenue,  were 
born  his  three  sons,  Pitt,  -Jay  and 
Henry  who  afterwards  became  famous 
as  bankers  in  Philadelpnia,  New  York, 
Washington  and  London  and  during 
the  darkest  days  of  the  civil  war  it 
was  to  -lay  Cooke  that  President  Lin- 
coln looked  for  the  revenue  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  the  country  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  Government 
loans.  Mr.  Cooke,  now  nearly  an 
octogenarian,  is  an  expert  angler  and 
visits  Sandusky  every  fall  and  spring 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  wily  bass 
of  which  the  reefs  of  Lake  Erie 
abound.  The  early  history  of  this 
colony  teems  with  romance  and  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneer.  Could  the 
spirit  of  Ogontz  come  back  from  the 
"Happy  Hunting  (Iround"  what  a 
transformation  would  meet  his  sight. 


A  beautiful  city  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  wide,  paved  and  well 
shaded  streets;  beautiful  lawns  and 
city  parks;  handsome  residences  and 
substantial  business  blocks;  vessels  of 
every  kind  and  size  plowing  the  waters 
of  the  bay  on  pleasure  or  business 
bent.  What  a  transformation  from 
the  Indian  village  of  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Sandusky,  the  lake  terminus  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  resting  on  the  south 
and  west  shores  of  beautiful  Sandusky 
Pay,  nearly  midway  between  Toledo 
and  Cleveland,  as  a  summer  resort 
has  so  many  natural  and  artificial 
attractions  that  it  only  needs  to 
be  better  known  to  be  more  widely 
appreciated. 
The  citizens  of  Sandusky  inheriting  the 
thrift,  energy  and  intelligence  of  their  Con- 
necticut forefathers,  are  progressive  and 
fully  abreast  the  times.  A  free  public 
library  containing  upwards  of  8,000  volumes 
has  been  carefully  fostered  and  built  up  by 
the  Ladies'  Library  Association  and  through 
the  personal  influence  of  its  President,  Mrs. 
•Jay  0.  Moss,  a  generous  donation  of  $50,- 
000  has  recently  been  made  to  it  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  purpose  of  a  new 
building,  fixtures  and  books.  The  public 
schools  rank  favorably  with  those  of  larger 
cities.  In  addition  to  the  seven  public 
school  buildings  with  an  enrollment  of 
3,000  pupils  taught  by  seventy-five  teachers, 
there  are  four  parochial  schools  instructing 
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fifteen  hundred  pupils.  The  public- 
schools  have  been  specially  favored 
with  the  services  of  some  of  the  best 
educators  of  the  country,  and  the 
graduates  of  the  High  School  are 
admitted  with  full  college  standing 
to  all  the  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country. 

Twenty  church  buildings,  many  of 
them  very  ornate,  beautify  the  city, 
and  attest  to  the  religious  zeal  and 
morality  of  her  citizens.  There  are 
eighteen  Protestant  and  three  Catho- 
lic churches,  all  the  leading  denomin- 
ations being  reitresented. 

It  is  more  particularly  the  sur- 
roundings of  Sandusky,  that  are  so 
conducive  to  the  pleasure,  recreation 
and  rest  of  the  stranger  without  her 
gates,  offering  such  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ment that  no  two  days  seem  alike. 

The  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home, 
located  just  outside  the  city  limits,  with  a 
spur  of  the  Baltimore  i*c  Ohio  Railroad  run- 
ning thereto,  and  a  few  minutes  ride  by 
electric  cars,  brings  a  pilgrimage  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  annually.  This  home  is 
noted  as  being  the  finest  in  the  country, 
costing  nearly  $700,000,  and  is  a  generous 
offering  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  her  aged  and 
deserving  war-scarred  veterans.  Thirty- 
two  buildings  occupying  and  surrounded 
by  a  tract  of  ninety-six  acres.  The  build- 
ings include  the  large  administration  build- 
ings, assembly  hall,  dining-room,  hospital, 
library,  officers'  cottages,  electric  light 
plant,  laundry  and  fifteen  cottages  for  the 
men.     They  are  of  native  stone,  very  or- 
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nate  and  of  a  variety  of  designs,  no  two 
being  alike.  Electric  lighted,  steam  heated 
and  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  way  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 
The  maintenance  is  entirely  by  the  State 
except  $100  per  capita  per  annum  donated 
by  the  United  States. 

Cedar  Point  Resort,  located  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  bay  and  Lake  Erie,  is  the  Coney 
Island  of  Northern  Ohio.  The  grounds  on 
the  lake  front  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
the  provision  for  the  amusement  and  recre- 
ation of  its  thousands  of  patrons  is  com- 
plete. A  large  auditorium  with  stage, 
i)Owling  alleys,  dance  pavilion,  dining-room, 
bath  houses  and  the  finest  bathing  beach 
on  the  lake,  are  but  part  of  the  many  at- 
tractions. Steamboats  ply  between  the 
point  and  Sandusky,  distance  about 
two  miles,  semi-hourly  and  first-class 
entertainments  are  provided  every 
afternoon  and  evening  with  a  change 
of  program  weekly.  Coupon  tickets, 
good  for  fifty  round  trips,  including 
the  entertainments,  cost  but  $.5.00, 
single  tickets  25  cents  for  the  day, 
or  15  cents  for  an  evening,  puts  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Nearly  200,- 
000  tickets  was  the  amount  of  last 
season's  business. 

•Johnson's  Island,  two  miles  due 
north  of  the  city,  is  noted  for  being 
a  U.  S.  prison  for  Confederate  officers 
during  the  war.  In  1864  more  than 
:^,(>()0  were  guarded  there  by  Union 
soldiers.  Ruins  of  the  old  fort  and 
stockade  are  still  to  be  seen  and  the 
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cemetery  where  the  dead  were  interred  is 
carefully  fenced  and  every  grave  marked 
with  a  stone,  stating  name,  regiment  and 
State  of  deceased,  though  several  are 
marked  "Unknown."  Each  Memorial  Day 
a  detail  of  the  local  <;.  A.  K.  Post  decorates 
the  graves  with  tiowers  and  laurel,  remem- 
bering them  now  only  as  comrades  of  a 
united  country. 

Lakeside,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
peninsula,  fronting  on  Lake  Erie,  about 
five  miles  from  the  city  as  the  crow  flies, 
surrounded  hv  old  forest  trees,  is  the  Chau- 


Pelee,  Gibraltar  and  a  dozen  others  dot- the 
surface  of  the  lake,  crowned  with  beautiful 
verdure,  vineyards  and  peach  orchards,  the 
climate  being  particularly  adapted  for  the 
grape  and  peach,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
being  invested  in  their  cultivation. 

I'ut-in-Bay  claims  to  be  the  first  sum- 
mer resort  west  of  the  AUeghenies  and  is 
particularly  noted  as  being  the  scene  of 
Ferry's  victory,  September  10,  1813.  Re- 
turning there  in  the  evening  the  youthful 
commodore,  after  capturing  and  vanquish- 
ing the  British  fleet,  sent  to  President  Har- 
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tauqua  of  the  Lakes.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  it  has  attracted,  enlight- 
ened and  entertained  its  thousands  of 
frequenters,  ilusic,  entertainments,  lec- 
tures, Chautauqua  work,  kindergarten, 
summer  schools,  bathing,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing, all  combine  to  instruct  and  amuse  its 
patrons.  The  talent  engaged  is  the  best  of 
the  country  and  the  program  varied.  It  is 
easy  of  access  from  the  city,  the  boats 
making  three  or  four  trips  daily,  and  rent 
of  cottages  and  board  are  very  reasonable. 
The  islands,  noted  far  and  near  as  un- 
rivaled summer  resorts,  are  clustered  in 
the  lake  north  of  Sandusky.  Put-in-Bay, 
Kelley's,  Catawba,  :Middle  and  North  Bass. 


rison  his  immortal  dispatch,  "We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours." 

Island  board  ranges  from  $6.00  per 
week  to  $3.00  per  day.  The  handsome 
new  steel  steamer  "Arrow"  makes  double 
trips  daily  to  the  islands  and  Clerk  McFall 
and  Captain  Brown  w^ho  have  run  the  route 
for  thirty  years,  make  all  welcome  and  the 
short  trip  of  less  than  two  hours  is  not 
soon  forgotten. 

The  waters  surrounding  Sandusky  teem 
with  fish  and  the  angler  can  enjoy  himself 
to  his  heart's  content.  The  garaey  black 
bass  abound  on  the  reefs  of  the  bay  and 
lake,  and  thousands  are  taken  annually. 
The  best  season  for  bass  is  spring  and  fall, 
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about  May  and  September.  Several  fishing 
clubs  have  elaborate  club  houses  on  the 
islands  and  twice  yearly  their  members  and 
guests  are  drawn  together  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Ex-President  Cleve- 
land has  been  the  guest  of  the  Middle  Bass 
Club  for  three  successive  years  and  has 
made  phenomenal  catches.  During  the 
mid-summer  season  the  fishing  is  mostly 
for  perch  and  white  bass,  though  many 
other  varieties  abound.  Boat  hire  is  reason- 
able and  guides  unnecessary.  The  State 
Fish  Hatchery  at  Sandusky  and  United 
States  Fish  Hatchery  at  Put-in-Bay  are 
objects  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 

From  Sandusky  low  rate  excursions  are 
made  to  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Put-in- 
Bay   and   many   other  interesting   points. 


From  the  preceding  pages  the  readers 
can  glean  what  a  summer  residence  in  San- 
dusky has  in  store  for  them,  but  one  de- 
sideratum should  not  be  overlooked.  Reas- 
onable prices  prevail  all  round;  indeed  as- 
tonishingly low  when  compared  with  those 
of  many  eastern  resorts.  The  two  leading 
hotels,  the  West  and  Sloane,  command  $2 
to  $3  per  day  with  very  libei-al  reduction 
by  the  week,  but  very  good  board  at  either 
hotel  or  private  boarding  houses  can  be 
had  for  $5  per  week.  Many  parties  and 
families  bring  camping  outfits  and  locate 
at  Cedar  Point  or  the  islands.  Boat  and 
carriage  hire  is  very  reasonable  and  many 
points  are  accessible  by  electric  lines. 
During  the  vacation  season  long  trains  of 
excursionists  arrive  daily  and  unload  their 
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Every  Tuesday  the  "Arrow"  runs  to  Cleve- 
land giving  an  enjoyable  lake  ride  of  120 
miles  for  fifty  cents.  The  large,  handsome 
steel  steamer  "Frank  E.  Kirby"  plies  daily 
between  Sandusky  and  Detroit,  distant  about 
eighty  miles,  there  connecting  with  the 
steamers  for  the  upper  lakes,  Mackinac, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  ports. 
No  visit  to  Sandusky  is  complete  without 
this  beautiful  trip.  The  scenery  from  the 
lake  up  the  Detroit  River  to  Detroit  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  "Frank  E.  Kirby" 
claims  to  be  the  fastest  boat  on  the  lakes 
and  genial  Captain  Fox,  who  has  sailed 
these  lakes  so  long  that  he  knows  all  the 
mermaids  by  their  first  names,  takes  pleas- 
ure in  showing  his  guests  every  point  of 
interest. 


cargoes  of  humanity  at  the  boat  landings. 
Last  season  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  brought 
upwards  of  20,000  excursionists  to  San- 
dusky on  pleasure  bent. 

The  recollections  of  a  moonlight  night 
on  Sandusky  Bay  will  cling  to  you  while 
memory  lasts.  The  waters  of  the  bay,  like 
a  sheen  of  silver,  rippling  in  the  moonlight, 
the  keen  invigorating  lake  air  filling  the 
sails  of  many  boats  loaded  with  their  car- 
goes of  merry-makers,  the  saucy  little  steam 
launch  flitting  everywhere  and  nowhere, 
the  Cedar  Point  steamers  lazily  puflSng  over 
their  course  from  city  to  point,  sweet  music 
floating  by  on  every  side,  a  consciousness 
of  rest  and  keen  delight,  it  may  not  be 
Arcadia,  but  it  is  near,  very  near,  to  it. 


THE   ROMANCE    OF    A    RAILROAD. 


BY    H.    r.    BALDWIN.   IN'   THE   "iNDIANIAX." 


SIXCK  the  days  of  chivalry  are  no  more, 
"The  Knights  of  the  Dust,"  their 
"good-swords,"  now  but  a  useless  and 
awkward  ornament,  and  the  "good  steeds" 
being  chased  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
bicycles,  trolley  cars  and  automobiles,  our 
nineteenth  century  poets  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  praising  the  achievements  of 
mechanical    contrivances  of   man's  inven- 


Western  Hemisphere,  is  a  romance  in  it- 
self, and  we  cannot  sulHciently  admire  the 
boldness  of  the  conception  and  the  courage 
of  the  man  (Stephen  A.  Latrobe)  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  a  railroad  across 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  that  mighty  bar- 
rier which  nature  has  placed  to  guard  the 
immeasurable  treasures  of  the  great  West. 
On    February   '11,    1S27,  nearly   three- 
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tion.  Already  we  have  poems  on  steam 
engines,  machine  guns,  battle  ships  and 
other  forms  of  cold,  hard  iron  and  steel, 
fashioned  into  shape  by  the  cunning  of 
man's  hand,  and  the  "iron  horse"  seems 
destined  to  play  the  part  in  our  twentieth 
century  affairs  that  his  Hesh  and  blood  pro- 
totype did  in  earlier  days.  And  if  mere 
iron  and  steel  can  inspire  a  poem,  why 
should  not  a  railroad,  made  up  of  so  many 
component  parts,  develop  a  romance'.' 

The  history  of  tlie  first  American  rail- 
road,   in    fact,  the  first  one  built   on  the 


quarters  of  a  century  ago,  a  charter  was 
granted  the  first  American  railroad,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  on  July  4,  1828,  Mr.  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  lifted  the  first 
spadeful  of  soil,  and  with  impressive  relig- 
ious ceremonies  the  corner  stone  of  this 
great  railroad  system  was  laid.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Carroll,  staunch  American  and 
true  patriot  as  he  was,  said:  "I  consider 
this  among  the  most  important  acts  of  my 
life,  second  only  to  signing  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  if,  indeed,  second  to  that." 
True  prophet  has  he  proven,  for  there 
has  been  no  more  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  than  this 
pioneer  railroad  which  was  destined  to  bind 
together  the  East  and  the  West  with  bands 
of  steel,  literally.  That  its  corner  stone 
was  laid  on  Independence  Day  seems  also 
prophetic,  as  much  of  the  history  of  the  B. 
&  0.  road  is  the  history  of  our  country. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution,  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  (Jeorge  Washington,  then 


footsteps  of  the  pioneer,  but  brave  and  suc- 
cessful as  our  armies  have  been,  none  were 
braver,  more  successful  or  fought  a  more 
worthy  cause  than  Gen.  Washington's  little 
band.  Where  the  Shenandoah  flows  swiftly 
down  to  meet  the  Potomac,  Braddock  stub- 
bornly resisted,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
spot.  Harper's  Ferry,  the  first  guns  of  the 
Rebellion  were  fired.  During  that  terrible 
struggle  no  point  of  vantage  was  more  bit- 
terly fought  for  than  the  possession  of  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.     It 
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a  lieutenant  of  Virginia  militia,  led  his 
command  over  the  trail  which  is  now  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Pittsburg;  later 
Gen.  George  Washington  repeatedly  led  his 
little  army  of  ragged  Continentals  back 
and  forth  over  the  rough  and  muddy  coun- 
try roads  which  have  since  been  converted 
into  a  hard,  smooth  pathway  for  the  iron 
horse,  which  has  dragged  many  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  along  the  same  way, 
the  numberless  thousands  which  follow  the 


was  captured  and  recaptured,  now  held  by 
one  side,  now  by  the  other;  its  depots  were 
over-run  with  moving  regiments  and  its 
trains  filled  with  soldiers  and  supplies  for 
their  maintenance.  During  the  Cuban  war 
it  bore  its  share  of  the  "boys  in  blue"  to 
the  field,  and  when,  November  27,  1897, 
Commodore  George  Dewey  was  ordered  to 
the  command  of  our  Pacific  squadron,  it 
seemed  fitting  he  should  use  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Road,  and  we  little  guessed 
then    how     many    of    our     .soldier    boys 
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would  be  called  upon  to  follow  the  path- 
way he  marked  out.  Truly  the  bed  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  "historic 
ground." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  citizens  of 
Ohio,  even  at  that  early  date,  were  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  railroad  facilities. 
On  March  8,  1845,  a  charter  was  granted 
the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Railway  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Marietta, 
the  first  settlement  in  Ohio,  and  then  a 
thriving  town,  to  Cincinnati,  the — 


ished,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ex- 
tended their  line  from  <  Iraf ton  to  Parkers- 
burg.  The  old  line  of  the  .Marietta  &.  Cincin- 
nati Railway  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  line 
built  from  I'arkersburg  to  Athens,  the  fine 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  built  at  I'ar- 
kersburg, and  Cincinnati  had  through  rail- 
road connection  with  the  Eastern  seacoast. 
When  Francois  Vinsenne  and  his  compa- 
triots .selected  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Mncennes,  Ind.,  as  a  likely  trading  point 
with  the  Indians,  they  supposed  it  would  be 
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"Queen  of  the  West, 
In  her  garlands  dressed, 
On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river." 

The  road  was  soon  afterwards  built,  but 
the  surveyors,  the  "soldiers  of  fortune"  of 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  had  not  had 
the  benefit  of  so  much  sad  experience,  as 
instead  of  picking  out  the  easiest  and  short- 
est line,  the  road  was  trailed  over  the  rough- 
est part  of  the  country,  the  number  of  steep 
grades,  bridges  and  tunnels  being  countless. 
Not  a  great  while  after  this  road  was  fin- 


a  gateway  and  a  meeting  point  between  the 
commerce  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
little  did  they  think  it  would  be  the  meet- 
ing place  between  two  railroads  whose 
junction  at  the  old  trading  post,  "Vin- 
cennes,"  would  complete  the  chain  uniting 
the  "Father  of  Water.s"  with  old  ocean. 

The  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  February  14, 
1848,  covering  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Lawrenceburg  to  Vincennes,  Ind.,  with 
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connections  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Cincin- 
nati and  from  Vincennes  west  to  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  river  opposite  St.  Louis.  On 
March  15,  1849,  that  portion  of  the  line  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  incorporated,  and  on 
February  12,  1851,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Under  these  acts  and  various  amendments, 
the  road  was  located  from  Cincinnati  to 
East  St.  Louis.  The  whole  line  was  opened 
in  1857,  being  constructed  and  controlled 
by  two  distinct  and  independent  corpora- 
tions, but  the  roads  of  the  two  companies 


Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Illi- 
nois, and  in  -June,  1862,  the  property  was 
purchased  by  trustees,  and  on  November  4, 
1867,  was  transferred  by  these  trustees  to 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway  Company 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies 
effected. 

On  .January  15,  1849,  the  Ft.  Wayne  & 
Southern  Railway  was  chartei-ed,  covering 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Ft.  Wayne 
south  through  the  State  of  Indiana  to  such 
a  point  as  a  majority  of  the  corporators 
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were  operated  as  one  line,  that  part  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  being  known  as  the  Eastern 
Division,  and  that  part  in  Illinois  as  the 
Western  Division,  Vincennes  being  the 
meeting  point  of  the  two  divisions.  Follow- 
ing almost  immediately  the  completion  of 
the  roads,  came  pecuniary  embarras.sments 
and  litigation,  which  resulted  in  the  Eastern 
Division  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
April,  1860. 

On  March  19,  1862,  a  decree  of  sale  of 
the  Western  Division  was  rendered  by  the 


might  determine.  The  line  was  completed 
to  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  The  company  met 
with  financial  embarrassments,  and  on  No- 
vember 7,  1868,  deeded  to  the  Ohio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railway  that  portion  of  their  rail- 
way extending  from  North  Vernon  to  Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind.,  which  now  constitutes  the 
Louisville  branch  of  the  present  company. 
The  line  as  originally  built  was  six-foot 
gauge,  and  it  was  later  determined  to  change 
it  to  standard  four-foot  nine-inch  gauge. 
This  change  was  made  on   the  main  line 
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between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  on  Sunday, 
July  l:'>,  1S71,  the  Louisville  Division  having 
been  changed  the  Sunday  previous.  At  day- 
light three  gangs  of  men  began  work  on 
each  section  of  about  three  miles  in  length, 
the  first  gang  drawing  spikes  and  throwing 
rails,  the  second  gang  spiking,  and  the 
third  gang  setting  rails  to  gauge  and  lining 
up  track.  Some  sections  had  their  work 
completed  by  noon,  and  others  about  '1  or  :■> 
p.  m.  The  first  train  passed  over  the  track 
at  3.40  p.  m.,  the  change  of  gauge  of  the 


On  November  1,  1893,  the  Uhio  &  Mis- 
sissippi Railway  Company  and  the  Baltimore 
&  ( Ihio  Southwestern  Uailroad  ( 'ompany  (the 
old  .Marietta  iV:  Cincinnati  Railway)  were 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Haiti- 
more  i\;  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany. Under  date  of  December  1"),  IS'.IS,  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  company 
was  issued,  and  in  ])ursuance  of  this  plan 
receivers  were  appointed.  This  receiver- 
ship was  lifted  .\ugust  L  181)9,  and  the 
road   incorporated    under  the  title  of  the 
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entire  340  miles,  Cincinnati  to  East  St. 
Louis  having  been  made  in  about  eight 
hours.  About  eight  or  nine  months  pre- 
vious to  this  change  work  was  begun  cutting 
down  engines  and  trucks  to  cars.  The  for- 
mer were  white  leaded  and  stored  at  Coch- 
ran shops  until  a  day  or  so  prior  to  the 
change.  When  the  gauge  was  changed, 
trucks  were  changed  to  cars  very  rapidly 
by  means  of  hydraulic  jacks,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  interruption  to  traffic  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  having  been  made. 


Baltimore  it  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad 
Company,  under  w'hich  title  it  exists  at 
present. 

The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents the  standard  stone  ballasted  track  of 
the  Baltimore  i-  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
road through  Indiana.  Stone  is  so  plenti- 
ful throughout  this  section  of  the  State 
that  the  company  erected  an  immense 
crusher,  which  grinds  to  atoms  large 
masses  of  stone  until  they  pass  through 
two  inch  rings,  in  which  shape  they  are 
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used  as  ballast,  insuring  a  smooth,  hard 
roadbed,  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  We 
also  show  a  cut  of  the  company's  fine 
bridge  over  the  White  river,  near  River- 
dale,  Ind. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  of  1898, 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  voted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  road,  and  the  most  of 
this  is  being  expended  within  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  in  labor  and  material  to  make  a  line 
of  railway  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
State  and  furnish  facilities  to  its  inhabi- 
tants for  rapid  and  safe  transportation 
that  will  rival  the  finest  service  of  famous 
Eastern  roads.  With  the  finest  ballasted 
track,  handsomest  and  most  luxuriously 
furnished  vestibuled  trains,  drawn  by  the 
most  powerful  and  fastest  modern  loco- 
motives, the  Indianian  can  boast  of  the 
best  transportation  facilities  the  world  af- 
fords and  this  is  all  due  to  the  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  of  the  present  management 
of  the  road. 

Among  the  vast  improvements  now 
being  made  within  the  State  are  the  elimi- 
nating of  all  objectionable  curves  and  re- 
ducing the  grades  on  an  average  of  one- 
half  their  present  rate.  At  one  point,  near 
Willow  Valley,  one  mile  of  line  is  being 
built  with  a  tunnel  1,000  feet  long,  which 
removes  360  degrees  of  curvature  and 
shortens  the  line  one  and  one-half  miles. 
We  give  an  illustration  showing  the  Willow 
Valley  tunnel  and  also  show  a  cut  of  steam 
shovel  at  work  near  Hayden.  These  are 
only  one  or  two  of  the  improvements  being 
made,  but  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  now  being  done  over 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  The 
management  are  sparing  no  trouble  or  ex- 
pense to  make  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad  the  finest  in  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

Before  closing  this  brief  history  of  the 
road,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  a 
famous  railroad  celebration  which  was  held 
in  1857,  in  which  we,  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West,  were  directly  concerned. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a 
through  line  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis, 
via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Marietta  &  Cin- 
cinnati and  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railways. 
Prominent  people  from  all  over  the  country 
were  invited  to  participate,  and  among  the 
favored  guests  of  the  occasion  were  Hon. 


Geo.  Bancroft,  historian;  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer, 
author;  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  poet;  Messrs. 
N.  P.  Willis,  M.  F.  Maury,  -John  P.  Kennedy 
and  many  other  literary  lights  of  the  day. 
At  a  banquet  given  the  distinguished  guests 
at  that  historic  old  hotel,  the  Burnet  House, 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Bancroft  said: 

"To-morrow  and  the  days  after  we  ex- 
tend our  course  to  the  farther  West;  we 
celebrate  the  opening  of  direct  communica- 
tion between  Baltimore,  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis.  The  occasion  is  one  of  national  in- 
terest; the  system  of  roads  bind  indissolu- 
bly  the  East  and  the  West.  The  triad  of 
cities  which  are  the  fortresses  of  the  Union 
— the  breakwaters  against  which  the  angry 
waves  of  sedition  shall  dash,  only  to  be 
driven  back,  are  now  but  as  one  in  com- 
merce and  culture;  in  the  arts  of  life  and 
the  enjoyments  of  society;  in  enterprise 
and  love  of  country.  How  would  Madison, 
who  loved  the  Union  with  such  singleness 
of  afl'ection  that  after  death  the  word  might 
have  been  imprinted  on  his  heart;  how 
Madison  would  have  gladdened  could  he 
have  lived  to  see  these  days.  And  Wash- 
ington, who  when  he  last  came  West  crossed 
the  mountains  by  fatiguing  marches,  biv- 
ouacking in  the  wilderness,  and  then  slowly 
paddling  his  way  on  the  Ohio,  how  he 
would  have  exulted  could  he  but  have  seen 
his  cherished  idea  of  an  international  high- 
way carried  out  with  a  perfection  and  con- 
venience which  surpassed  the  powers  of  his 
century  to  imagine !  How  Young  America 
is  fulfilling  that  destiny  which  her  fathers 
manifestly  designed  for  her;  she  more  and 
more  subdues  nature  and  gives  freedom  to 
man.  Under  her  influence  the  world  will 
be  united  in  peace  and  commerce  and  lib- 
erty be  owned  as  the  birthright  of  every 
nation  of  the  earth." 

Such  was  the  eulogy  and  such  the  pro- 
phecy passed  upon  the  road  nearly  sixty 
years  ago.  We  have  noted  in  this  sketch 
some  of  the  changes  and  improvements 
made  since  that  time.  The  road  has  been 
bound  up  in  and  is  a  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  "first  in  war"  to  carry  her 
armies,  "first  in  peace"  to  transport  her 
people  and  her  products,  and  should  ever 
lie  "first  in  the  hearts  of  her  countrymen" 
as  a  monument  of  what  American  courage, 
industry  and  enterprise  has  done  to  de- 
velop, strengthen  and  support  our  great 
country. 
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r  I")  not  know"  is 
1     niirable  express 


one  of  the  most  ad- 
ions  in  lanfjuage. 

iMMiiitTAi.iTY  is  a  hope.  Mortality  a 
condition. 

Thfcuk  is  but  a  small  line  between  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  and  one  often  leads 
the  other  beyond  the  path  of  reason. 

Imposition  is  one  of  the  first  indications 
of  dishonesty  in  human  nature. 

CoNKinENi'E  is  the  backbone  of  business 
and  highway  to  happiness. 

Donrr  will  never  dispel  deception. 

Light;?  that  have  gone  out  on  the  tide 
of  neglect  never  shine  as  bright  again, 
even  when  relit  in  the  name  of  repentance. 


(JIONKHOSITY  without  sacrifice  is  like  a 
prayer  without  sincerity. 

KvKKV  man  has  a  different  understand- 
ing between  his  Creator  and  himself. 

TnKKE  is  a  distinction  between  genius 
and  ability.     One  is  a  gift,  the  other  an 

effort. 

We  do  not  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us  in  the  mirror'of  our  own  conceit. 

What  is  a  sacrifice  to  some  natures 
constitutes  a  pleasure  in  others. 

An  honest  disciple  of  the  devil  is  en- 
titled to  more  respect  from  (Jod  and  man, 
than  the  pious  hypocrite  wearing  a  cross 
shield. 
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PEN  the  portals  of  pity  and  mercy, 

Drive  out  the  darkness,  let  in  the  light ; 

All  the  warm  sunshine  of  (iod  giving  brightness. 
All  the  sweet  kindness  of  honor  and  right. 

Pull  on  the  oar  of  a  fate-fighting  brother. 

Stand  for  the  cause  of  the  weak  with  a  will. 
Those  who  are  strong  require  no  chanii)ion. 

They  run  alone  who  are  going  down  hill. 

If  you  have  strength  to  spare  lend  it  to  failure. 
Turn  from  the  flattering  hand  of  success. 

Life  flowers  fading  in  sun  banished  corners 
Feel  the  soft  touch  of  humanity  best. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No-  504 
DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No  522 
SUNDAY 


No.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
0  HOUR 


No.  508 
DAILY 


No.  502 
DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
5   HOUR 


No.  506 
DAILY 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


NO. 546 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv    WASHINGTON - 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION--- 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 

AR.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.   new  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL- 


7.05 

7.56 

8.00 

10.16 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.  I  2 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


NOON 

12.06 
12.67 
1.02 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 


1.16 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


6   ^" 

13.00 

^3.49 

33.53 

J5.62 

^8.00 

;8.06 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.45 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.  10 

5.42 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  S05 

DAILY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  SOI 
DAILY 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
B  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
8  HOUR 


No.  525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  5  15 
DAILY 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA        

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .. 
Ah.  WASHINGTON    .- 


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


8.00 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


10.00 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.30 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


I  .30 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


S3. 00 
^3.00 
=  6.07 
57. 06 
■^7.10 
^8.00 


4.56 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.55 
6.00 
8.36 
10.41 
10.45 
I  1.45 


12.10 
12.15 
3.36 
6.04 
6.12 
7.30 


Pullman  Cats  on  alt  trains. 


B.  &  0.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOL 

THWE 

ST. 

WESTWARD 

NO    1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  7 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  1 

PITTSBURQ 
LIMITED 

Lv.    NEW    YORK,  WHITEHALL   TERMINAL 
Lv.    NEW   YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

lO.OOui 
lO.OOui 
1  2.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  P« 
3.40  Pil 

I.30P" 
1.30  PM 

4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.00  PM 
8.05  P« 

3.00  PJI 

3.00  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.25pm 
8.30  pm 
6.06  Ul 
10.20UI 

6.65  Pil 
6.00  PM 
8.35  PM 
10.41  PM 
10.55  pm 
I2.05UI 

12.  lONT 

1  2.  1  5  Ul 

7.30  Ul 

9.32  Ul 

9.55  Ul 

10.65UI 

5.66  pm 

6.00  PM 

8.35  pm 

1  0.4  1  PM 

10.55pm 

1  1.55  pm 

8.40  Ul 

4.30  Ul 
7.30  Ul 
9.32UI 
9.40  Ul 
I0.36UI 
7.25  PM 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ..- 

B.IOui 
1  I.36UI 

2.56  PM 
6.36  pm 
7.23UI 
5.16p,m 
10.35  PJI 
9.30  pm 
7.36  Ul 
6.25  Ul 
8.40  Ul 
7.35  pm 

6.66  Pi> 
8.00  Ul 
1  I.45UI 
1  I.52UI 
6.55  P* 
5.50  PM 
10.60PM 
lO.OOui 

9.00  PJI 

9.00  Ul 


I2.00NN 
2.00  Ul 
6.50  Ul 
7.10UI 

1  2.40  PM 
5.50pm 

10.50  pm 

lO.OOU" 

Ar  LOUISVILLE - 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.      NOTe— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  betiveen  New  York  and  Baltimore.       \ 

B.  &  0.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

NOS.  14  i46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO 

t  8.30  A« 

*  4.55  PM 

8.20  PJI 

2.46  Ul 

3.30  PM 

I0.20UI 

7.00  PJI 

6.00  pm 
I2.26UI 

I0.50UI 

I0.00P.« 
8.00  AJ« 

3.25  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30  PM 
8.05pm 
2  45UI 

l2.40Pii 

Lv.   ST.    LOUIS 

*  8.20 Ul 
2.  10  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  PM 

2.I5UI 
8.05  Ul 
8.05  Ul 
1  2.  16  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.  16p» 
9.00pm 
6.47  Ul 
7.60  Ul 
8.00  w 
10.  1  6ui 
12.35  pm 
12.40  PM 

8.  15UI 
8.55UI 
8.  1  5  Pil 
9.00  P« 
2.25  Ul 
3.22UI 
3.32  Ul 
5.35  Ul 
8.07  ut 
8.  lOAil 

1.05  pm 

2.06  PM 
2.20  PM 
4.36  P« 
7.00  PM 
7.06  pm 

4.50  PM 
5.53pm 
6.06  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
1  0.46  pm 

1  I.66UI 
12.53pm 
1  .02  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.36  pm 
6.40  P« 

6.37U1 

7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  1  5ui 
I2.35P" 
1  2.40  PM 

1  1.05PM 
12.25UI 
12.44UI 
3.  lOui 
5.42  Ul 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                      \ 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BV   THE   BALTIMORE   &   OHIO    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OK  THE  B.  &  O.     FINEST    SERVICE   IN   THE  WORLD.     SOLID 
VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Balti.more,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.   504.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelpliia. 

No.   526.      Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to 
New  York. 

No.   508.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  ami  Cafe  Car  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

No,  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.xclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No 
extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 

No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.   512.     Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.     Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.      Sleeping  Clar  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.   501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.  527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New   York 

to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to    Washington.       Dining  and    (  afe    Car  New 

York    to  Philadelphia. 
No.   507.      Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
No.   509.     "Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     E.\clusively   Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No 

e.\tra  fare  other  than  regular  I*ullman  rate. 
No.   525.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  W'ashington. 
No.   503.      FJrawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  and  t'afe  Car  New  N'ork  to  Baltimore. 
No.  515.      Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

\VESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 
.St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.     .Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Grafton.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  II.  "  Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  .St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus   to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to 

Cincinnati. 
No.     4.     Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Grafton  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  .Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.      Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  ;   Baltimore,  Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board Nl-w  York  Cltj'. 

John  K.  Cowbn,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  LTnderwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&Geu.  Mgr..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Gitthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel... Ne\s-  York  City       HroH  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore.  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BuLKLET,  Comptroller Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  "Watkixs,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  HowARTU,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McJheal,  Treasurer.- Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2dVlcePres.&Gen.Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard.  Ass't  Gen'I  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore.  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chlet  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Div.,  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent.  Middle  and  North- 
western DIvlBions,  Chicago,  111. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General    Supt.  Pittsburg    and    Pittsburg 

and  Wheeling  Divisions,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'I  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maronkt,  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibeet.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Sblden,  Superintendent  Telegraph.. .Baltimore,  Md. 


E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  WrLL[AMs.  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCuBBiN,  Ileal  Estaiu  Agent Baliimure.  Md. 

W.  Ancker.  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way ZanesviUe,  O. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JohnE.  Spurrier,  Supt.  ist  and  '.id  Districts,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway,  Assistant  Supt..  Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  3d,  4th  and  5th  Dists... Grafton,  W.Va. 

J.  S.  NORRis,  Supt.  ConnellsvIUe  Dlst Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

John  Babron.  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Dlst,.PIttsburg,Pa. 

T.  J.  English.  Supt.  Ohio  and  Midland  Dlvs Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batcbklder,  Supt.  Chicago  Division Garrett,  Ind. 

Thos.  C.  Princk.  Supt.  Harper's  Ferry  and  Valley  Division, 

Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Glovek.  Supt.  Akron  Division Chicago  Junct.,  O. 

Chas.  Frick.  Fuel  Agent.. _ Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  W.  Franklin,  Fuel  Agent Newark,  O. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  .Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  SOHRTVKE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  "West  of 

Ohio  River.  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  III. 
Ltman  McCabtt,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  W4  Broadway, 

New  York. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Heoe,  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashbt,  District  Pass.  Agent  —  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Abthde  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  Tork. 
J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent.. -Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent  ..Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


PASSENGER. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R.  C.  Haase,  Northwestern  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  BfRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbbaith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Petek  Habvet.  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Wabfel,  Ass't  Gen'I  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  SW.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Bbown,  Dlst.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Loulsvllle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  Ulst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S- W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larbabee,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

VIncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J. P. Rogerman, Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O. S-W. R.R. Dallae.Tex. 


C.  S.  Wight.  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbeough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent. Baltimore.  Md. 

ANDREW  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  Asst.Gen.Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  NewTork. 

A.  P.  BiGKLOW,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  '220  La  Salle  St.. 

Chicago,  III. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  CoKSTANS,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cheery,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Cuke  Agent Chicago,  III. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  .Vgent Baltimore.  Md. 

Matnard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREIGHT. 

F.  M.  .Iohnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King.  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  flldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  1>.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  .-\gent.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Toungstown,  O. 
John  Hutchingh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Detroit.  Mich, 
C.  H.  Haekins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago.  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
'Thos.  Miles.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  PicuLELL,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Bksnis.  Commercial  Freight  .\geut Denver.  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLisTER.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbbaith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Haevey,  General  Agent, 

Room  32,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  »S:  Co.,  Import  .Agents New  Tork. 

T.  H.  NooNAN,  Gen'I  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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MILEAGE. 

MAIN  STEM  AND  BRANCHES 747.04 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION 129.42 

PITTSBURG  AND  CONNELLSVlLIiE  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 391.70 

NE'W  YORK  TERMINAL    B.30 

■W.  VA.  AND  PITTS-  DIVISION .^.^^^^ 157.07 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 


TRANS-OHIO  DIVISION 773.27 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  'WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 
TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  . 
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Elegant  Coaches,  Pullman 
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THE  ARTISTIC  SIDE  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


8  outh  ftrvy 


QQhitchall  Cerminal 


•"..^r,„ 


B.&O. 


)Mo8t  Convenient  entrance  to 

6rcater  )\ew  Y^^J^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


ATLANTIC    CITY    HOTELS 


f^otel  O^^^is 

Htlantic  City,  N- 1- 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  front 

Open  6very  Day  in  the  "^car 


)VI 


odcrn  in  every  detail  ^ 
purest  artesian  water 
from  private  xvell  ^  Rooms, 
single  and  en  suite  with  bath 


TAuaic  by  Stltcted  Orchestra 

five  o'cloch  Cea  Served  in  Curlti»h  Room 
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Joseph  f).  Borton 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


Htlantic  City,  f^.  7. 
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olf  all  the  Y^ar  ^  porches 
joined  to  Board  CClalh  ^ 
Sun  parlor  Overloohing  Beach 
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7o9iab  Cabitc  &  Son 


Htlantic  City,  f^.J. 
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During  the  past  four  months  has  been  extensively  enlarged  and  improved.  Over  50 
Private  Baths.  New  Dining  Room,  enclosed  in  glass,  directly  facing  the  ocean,  and  unsur- 
passed on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  decoration  and  elegance.  Exchange  and  Sun  Parlors 
doubled  in  sire.     Capacity  500.  

D.  8.  Cahitc,  Ir., 

Owner  .ind  proprietor. 
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THE    OLD    NATIONAL    ROAD. 


To  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
passing  century  is  to  marvel  how  the 
people  of  that  time  could  have  ex- 
isted with  the  wretched  means  for  trans- 
portation then  available.  The  roads  then 
in  use  were  well-nigh  impo.ssible  to  drive 
over,  except  during  the  driest  season,  and 
a  journey  was  a  disagreeable  undertaking. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  not  long  to 
be  endured,  and  about   1806,   during  the 


formed  the  Old  National  Pike.  The  road 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  some  time 
during  the  year  1818  and  at  once  assumed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  East  and  West,  carrying 
practically  all  the  commerce,  travel  and 
mails. 

The  National  Road  was  built  to  connect 
the  principal  cities  of  the  East  with  the 
Ohio   River,  where  connection   with  boats 
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administration  of  President  Jefferson,  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  took  practical 
shape,  and  the  birth  of  the  National  Road 
was  an  established  fact.  This  road  was 
generally  known  as  the  "Cumberland  Road," 
starting  as  it  did  at  Cumberland,  .Mary- 
land, quite  naturally  assumed  the  name  of 
that  town.  An  older  road  extended  from 
there  to  Baltimore,  which  had  been  built 
by  individuals,  but  the  two  together  really 


was  possible  to  the  vast  expanse  of  country 
drained  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
.\s  the  road  reached  the  Ohio  River  at  a 
point  on  its  eastern  bank  where  roads  made 
ingress  into  the  state  an  ea.sy  accomplish- 
ment for  the  traveler,  the  territory  thus 
exposed,  with  what  was  covered  in  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  made  the  thorough- 
fare one  of  national  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  country.     Recognition  of  this 
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fact  led  to  great  prohibitory  precau- 
tions for  shoddy  or  careless  construction, 
and  the  road  to-day  astounds  one  with  its 
solidity  and  compels  belief  that  its  builders 
indeed  "builded  for  all  time."  Its  pre- 
servation was  looked  upon  as  an  absolute 
necessity  and  of  such  vital  importance  to 
all  living  along  its  line,  that  the  most 
intense  interest  was  always  exhibited  in  any 
matters  of  a  legislative  nature  that  tended 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  road,  and 
such  eminent  statesmen  of  that  day  as 
Henry  Clay  and  W.  T.  Hamilton  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  its  welfare  and  guarded 


,i^r 


bridges  were  invariably  built  in  rubble  work 
and  one  finds  a  remarkable  absence  of  cut 
stone  in  their  construction.  An  excellent 
example  of  these  stone  bridges  is  to  be 
found  at  what  is  known  as  the  "Little 
Crossing,"  not  far  from  Grantsville,  Pa. 
The  bridge  spans  the  Cassellman  River  with 
an  arch  of  eighty  feet,  beautifully  perfect 
and  rising  almost  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  Counting  this  span  and  its 
approaches,  it  measures  307  feet  long  and 
is  thirty-four  feet  wide.  These  striking 
examples  of  excellent  and  substantial  bridge 
construction    are    found    throughout    the 


all  measures  with  a  zest  and  zealousness 
that  made  them  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
great  army  of  wagoners  and  inn  keepers 
who  depended  largely,  if  not  altogether,  on 
the  road  for  a  living. 

One  of  the  structural  features  of  the 
road  that  remains  to-day  to  command  re- 
spect, not  only  from  their  graceful  outlines 
and  appropriate  architecture,  but  to  a  tech- 
nical engineer,  are  the  old  stone  bridges. 
The  bridges  yet  remain  with  all  their  origi- 
nal beauty  and  strength  and  have  under- 
gone but  slight  decay  during  the  years  they 
have  so  well  served  their  purpose.     These 


entire  length  of  the  road.  Another  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  these  stone  bridges  is 
just  outside  of  Cumberland,  over  Wills 
Creek,  at  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Narrows."  It  stands  apparently  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  mountains, 
with  the  picturesque  creek  running  under 
its  single  arch,  its  rippling  surface  reflect- 
ing like  scintillating  gems  in  the  sun's 
rays.  The  rugged  stone  work  with  its 
broken  patches  of  shadow,  standing  out 
bold  and  vigorous  in  the  keen  mountain  air, 
cause  the  beholder  almost  to  deplore  the 
advance  of  civilization,  as  evidenced  in  the 
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tracks  of  the  railroad  which  nearly  touch 
the  end  of  the  bridj^e.  I'pon  the  occasion 
of  President  Taylor's  inaufjuration,  while 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  he  was  greatly 
delighted  with  this  scene  and  expressed 
his  admiration  in  glowing  terms. 

As  a  natural  sequence  following  upon 
the  use  of  this  great  highway  came  the 
road  inns  or  taverns.     They  sprang  up  with 


some  of  the.se  old  taverns  that  were  so  well 
known  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  old 
stage  transportation.  The  road  entered 
the  city  by  way  of  West  Baltimore  Street, 
consequently  we  find  all  these  old  inns  in 
that  section  of  the  city.  To  the  south  of 
I'.altimore  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Pratt 
and  Paca,  the  old  "Three  Ton  Tavern"  is 
still  standing,  and  its  sign  board  has  been 
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amazing  quickness  and  a  great  many  be- 
came justly  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
their  cooking  and  hospitality  of  their  land- 
lords. The  proprietors  of  these  inns  were 
naturally  the  best  of  providers.  While 
their  bill  of  fare  lacked  the  polish  and  great 
variety  of  the  present  day,  it  was  never- 
theless of  superior  excellence.  The  great- 
est liberality  attended  every  meal  and  the 
tables  fairly  groaned  with  their  load  of 
good  things.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  meals  served  in  these  old  taverns  would 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  what  is  fur- 
nished to-day  by  our  modern  hotels.  These 
taverns  were  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  road.  Often  perched 
upon  some  hill  or  again  snuggled  closely  in 
the  trees,  so  protected  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun  as  to  be  almost  invisible  and  in 
their  cool,  inviting  appearance  a  temptation 
hard  to  be  resisted.  The  traveler  was  sure 
to  find  the  usual  bench  in  some  conspic- 
uously cool  position  and  no  doubt  also  some 
friend  of  the  road,  as  the  travel  was  so 
continuous,  these  taverns  were  rarely  silent 
and  generally  echoed  with  the  jokes  and 
laughter  of  the  wagoners.  Every  inn  was 
conspicuous  with  its  sign  board  swung  from 
a  pole  and  in  plain  view  from  the  road.  In 
Baltimore  City  there  remain  to  this  day 


so  closely  surrounded  by  telegraph  and 
electric  light  poles  that  it  barely  escapes  a 
total  eclipse.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  "the  quick  and  the  dead."  The  old 
porch,  completely  shadowed  by  big  trees 
and  its  old  iron  railing  of  fancy  design, 
help  out  the  general  architecture.  The 
building  has  gradually  fallen  into  such 
decay  that  it  is  valuable  only  for  its  ante- 
cedents and  its  general  air  of  picturesque- 
ness.  .-^  short  distance  to  the  north  was 
the  "May  Pole  Tavern,"  on  the  corner 
of  Paca  and  (lerman  Streets.  Among  the 
old  wagoners  this  was  perhaps  the  favorite 
hostelry  in  the  city.  "The  Hand  in  Hand," 
"The  VVhite  Swan,"  and  "General  Wayne" 
taverns  were  all  old  famous  inns  and  used 
extensively  by  patrons  of  the  road.  Where 
the  road  crossed  the  mountains  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  heating  the 
main  lounging  quarters,  which  in  most 
cases  was  the  bar-room.  The  cold  was 
usually  severe  and  immense  fires  were  kept 
constantly  burning.  These  fireplaces  w-ere 
immense  in  size,  in  many  of  the  houses 
as  much  as  seven  feet  sijuare  were  given 
up  to  them.  An  ordinary  wagon  load  of 
coal  could  be  easily  disposed  of  in  them, 
which  when  set  to  burning  fiercely  played 
havoc  with  the  cold  and  fierce  winds  of  the 
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mountains  and  shedding  a  genial  glow  of 
warmth  throughout  the  house.  The  care  of 
these  fires  was  assumed  by  the  landlord  in 
person  and  his  long  poker  was  carefully 
guarded  to  prevent  a  too  indiscriminated 
use.  Such  scenes  must  have  lingered  long 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  such  hospitality. 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  road 
and  one  which  fascinated  and  delighted  all 
living  along  its  line,  was  the  constant  life 
and  incessant  movement  of  travel.  Regular 
coaches  were  maintained  by  several  lines 
and  their  arrival  at  a  town  was  one  of  the 
events  of  the  day  and  the  occasion  for  the 
assemblage  of  the  same  inquisitive  crowd 
that  still  gathers  in  the  small  towns  to-day 
upon   the   arrival   of  a   train.     The   time 


detached,  the  fresh  team  as  quickly  put  in 
their  places,  and  with  a  crack  of  the  whip 
they  were  off  at  full  speed.  Some  of  these 
old  coaches  were  most  luxuriantly  furnished 
for  those  days.  The  seats  were  uphol- 
stered in  plush  and  could  accommodate 
with  comfort  about  nine  persons.  From 
its  elevation  and  unobstructed  view,  the 
seat  by  the  driver  was  much  sought  after, 
and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  seat 
was  the  envy  of  all  the  passengers.  When 
travel  was  at  its  height  on  the  road  it  was 
no  uncommon  sight  to  see  fifteen  of  these 
coaches  following  closely  upon  one  another. 
A  fact  hard  to  believe  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment  were  the  groups  of  slaves, 
generally  tied  in  couples  and  driven  along 
much  the  same  as  horses.     It  is  such  recol- 


GLIMPSE    OF    OLD    ]!ALTI.MOKK.   WHERE    THK    NATIONAL    KUAD    HAD    ITS    BEGINNING. 


schedule  of  these  coach  lines  was  so  care- 
fully maintained  that  the  people  on  the  line 
were  accustomed  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by 
their  passing  without  the  aid  of  a  watch  or 
clock.  They  ran  night  and  day  and  the  old 
road  was  a  scene  of  life  and  motion,  once 
seen  would  never  be  forgotten. 
□  Most  of  the  coaches  had  relays  of 
horses,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fast  rate  of 
speed  and  these  relays  were  usually  about 
twelve  miles  apart  and  teams  were  changed 
so  quickly  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  The 
driver  would  approach  the  changing  station 
at  a  rapid  gate,  where  the  fresh  horses 
would  be  ready  harnessed  and  waiting. 
The  driver  would  throw  the  reins  over  his 
horses'  backs,  the  team  would  be  instantly 


lections  as  these  that  gave  the  old  road  its 
peculiar  individuality.  The  road-bed  was 
kept  in  fine  condition  and  of  sufficient 
width  for  two  teams  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  pass.  To-day  it  shows  but  little 
of  its  former  magnificence,  as  through  dis- 
use its  sides  have  become  overgrown  and 
in  many  places  completely  obliterated. 

Six  thousand  pounds  was  considered  a 
fair  load,  but  in  many  instances  loads  of 
10,000  pounds  were  hauled  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  The  wagoners  and  men  who 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  on  the 
old  road  were  as  a  rule  men  of  great  hon- 
esty and  strength  of  character.  They  were 
much  respected  by  the  farmers  and  citizens 
of  the  towns  through  which  the  road  passed. 


THK  OLD   NATIONAL   ROAD. 


There  was  a  certain  good  fellowship  about 
the  life  on  the  road  in  which  there  was  no 
room  for  petty  meanness,  and  there  {^rew  up 
a  class  of  rugged  characters  from  which 
spring  some  of  our  best  men  of  to-day. 

The  rate  charged  by  the  stage  lines 
from  r.altimore  to  Wheeling  was  $17.20. 
To-day  one  is  carried  the  same  distance  by 
railroad  with  all  the  comforts  of  modern 
travel  for  $10.  All  the  friends  of  the 
National  iload  were  tireless  in  their  opjtosi- 
tion  to  the  extension  of  the  I'altimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  to  the  territory  covered 
by  the  pike.  Facts  were  furnished  Con- 
gress of  the  vast  army  of  men  who  obtained 
employment  on  the  road,  of  the  great  mar- 
ket of  food  it  offered  the  farmer  in  its 
numerous  inns  and  taverns  ;  statistics  were 
shown  of  the  immense  ccmsumption  of  grain 
and  hay  by  the  mules  and  horses,  of  its 
im|)etus  to  the  coach  and  wagon  trade,  and 
in  many  ways  showed  how  it  would  better 
serve  the  people's  wants  than  would  the 
railroad.     This    view    of    the    case    was 


actually  considered  correct  by  the  masses 
and  goes  only  to  show  how  greatly  people, 
as  well  as  conditions,  change  with  the 
advancing  years  Such  towns  as  Frederick, 
Hagerstown,  Cumberland,  Washington,  Pa., 
and  Wheeling  were  the  loudest  in  their  op- 
position to  the  railroad,  as  they  owed  most 
of  their  supjiort  to  the  National  I'ike.  How 
these  cities  with  dozens  of  trains  a  day 
would  protest  if  they  had  only  the  pike  to 
depend  upon  to  supply  even  a  hundredth  of 
their  wants.  The  transition  from  the  pike 
to  the  railroad  was  gradual  but  most  insis- 
tent, and  in  time  the  old  road  lost  its  glory 
and  prestige,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  army 
of  old  wagoners  and  their  retainers  there 
lingered  for  all  time  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  old  National  Road.  To-day  it 
remains  merely  a  picturesque  souvenir  of 
its  former  greatness  and  furnishes  a  basis 
for  contrast  between  the  old  galloping 
stage  coach  and  its  homely  inns  to  the 
present  age  of  a  mile  a  minute  travel  and 
palatial  hotels. 
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ONE    OF   NATURE'S    NOBLEMEN. 


The  Founder  of   Harper's  Ferry. 


BY  E.  H.  WAGER. 


RUBERT  HARPER,  son  of  John  Harper 
of  Oxford,  England,  was  born  about 
the  year  1703.  After  he  had  at- 
tained the  years  of  manhood,  and  learned 
architecture  and  mill  building  as  his  future 
profession,  he,  with  his  brother  .Joseph 
Harper,  joined  a  party  organized  at  Oxford 
to  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  They  sailed  in 
the  ship  "Morning  Star"  from  London  in 
1735.  Robert  Harper  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  there  married  Mary  (jrifReth,  and  for 
the  space  of  eleven  years  pursued  his 
business  energetically  and  prosperously. 
But  the  title  to  a  tract  he  had  bought  at 
Frankfort  proved  defective,  and  as  he  had 
built  upon  it  three  dwellings  and  a  church 
named  New  Oxford,  his  pecuniary  loss  was 
serious. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1746,  he  settled 
up  all  his  business,  determined  to  leave  Phi- 
ladelphia, intending  to  go  to  North  Carolina, 
when  inducements  were  offered  him  to  settle 
in  the  \'alley  of  Mrginia  by  some  Quakers 
attending  a  general  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1747,  Mr.  Harper 
left  his  home  and  friends  and  after  a 
week's  travel  on  horseback  he  reached  Fred- 
ericktown,  then  a  small  settlement.  There 
he  met  a  German  peddler,  Hoffman,  from 
Baltimore,  en  route  to  the  ^'alley  with  his 
wares,  who  told  him  of  "a  nigh  cut''  through 
the  mountains,  at  the  forks  of  the  two 
rivers  and  "the  grandest  place  one  ever 
did  see."  This  was  the  now  famous  "Gap" 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  On  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1747,  Robert  Harper  crossed 
over  the  river  and  rested  for  the  night  at 
that  spot  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

Mr.  Harper  found  there  two  squatters, 
usually  called  "Peter  of  the  Hole"  and  "  Gut- 
terman  Tom,"  who  had  been  there  since 
1733.  He  bought  out  their  claims,  con- 
sisting of  a  canoe  and  horse  boat,  a  log  cabin 
with  garden,  orchard  and  a  few  acres  of 
corn  patch  and  meadow. 

.\fter  the  bargain  was  sealed,  Peter 
Stephens  bade  Mr.  Harper  a  long  farewell, 
turned  his  face  westward  and  "away  he 
went  and  ne'er  was  heard  of  more."  Ste- 
phens was  one  of  a  party  formed  by  one 


Hite,  a  German,  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
and  had  gone  into  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in 
1732,  with  his  family  and  fifty  others  to 
take  up  land,  and  his  manner  of  doing  so 
led  to  many  encounters  with  the  agents  of 
Lord  Fairfax. 

Robert  Harper  bought  a  tract  of  land 
in  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  for  which  he  paid 
twenty  guineas  in  gold,  and  after  the  land 
had  been  surveyed  (probably  by  George 
Washington  and  George  Fairfax),  he  re- 
ceived, in  1749,  the  patent  deeds  from 
Lord  Fairfax,  of  Greenway  Court,  \'a. 

The  General  .\ssembly  of  Virginia,  then 
holding  its  session  in  Williamsburg,  in  1763 
passed  an  act  incorporating  Mr.  Harper's 
ferry.  He  had  previously  improved  his 
property,  built  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and 
erected  a  regular  ferry  (which  he  leased  in 
1779  to  William  Ready  and  moved  up  the 
river  to  Shenandoah  Falls!.  Robert  Har- 
per wrote  to  his  wife,  who  had  remained  in 
Philadelphia,  that  attracted  by  the  solitude 
and  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  he 
had  determined  to  make  "the  Ferry"  his 
home,  and  she  came  to  Virginia  accompa- 
nied by  his  nephew,  Robert  Griffieth,  of  Bed- 
ford County,   \'a.     The  following   winter, 

1747,  was  long  remembered  as  the  severest 
known  in  that  section,  and  in  the  spring  of 

1748,  "there  was  a  great  flood  in  the 
Potomack,"  says  an  old  record.  The  water 
was  so  high  that  the  family  had  to  move 
their  effects  to  a  barn  on  the  higher  land, 
and  in  October  occurred  what  was  known 
as  the  "Pumpkin  Flood."  For  thirty  years 
previous  to  the  Revolution  Mr.  Harper  had 
enjoyed  as  much  contentment  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  man,  but  in  the  brief  space  of 
four  years  all  his  ties  were  broken.  His 
brother,  Joseph  Harper,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1775.  In  1778  his  wife  died  (leav- 
ing no  children)  and  was  buried  in  a  lot  on 
the  hillside,  where  Mr.  Harper  afterwards 
gave  four  acres  for  a  public  graveyard  and 
ground  for  an  Episcopal  church. 

Realizing  that  his  health  was  declining 
Mr.  Harper  made  a  will  September  26th, 
1782,  in  which  he  left  his  ferry  property 
to  his  niece  Sarah  (daughter  of  Joseph 
Harper  of  Philadelphia)  and  her  husband. 
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John  Wager,  Sr.,  in  trust  for   their  onl.v 
son,  John  Wager,  Jr. 

When  Mr.  Harper  died, ( Ictober  2d,  1782, 
he  was  laid  by  his  wife,  and  in  the  same  lot 
was  buried  John  Wager,  tjr.,  in  ISO:-!  (whose 
wife,  Sarah  Harper,  had  died  in  Philadelphia 
in  178()).  Their  son,  John  Wager,  Jr.  was 
buried  there  in  1812  and  his  widow,  Cath- 
erine F)ate,  in  1829,  and  in  later  years  ( ierard 
Rend  Wager  and  his  family  have  been  buried 


in  a  lot  in  Camp  Hill  Cemetery.  The  Wager 
family  I  heirs  of  llobert  Harper)  sold  on  June 
I'lth,  179(i,  to  (Jeorge  Washington,  then 
President  of  the  United  .States,  125  acres 
of  the  Harper's  Ferry  tract  for  70<)<)ri  dol- 
lars, to  be  used  for  a  National  Armory,  re- 
taining six  acres  (in  the  triangle  between 
the  rivers),  known  as  "The  Wager  Reserva- 
tion." In  1826  the  ferry  and  Wager's  bridge 
were  sold  to  the  "P..  &  {)." 


FRENCH    LICK    AND  WEST    BADEN    SPRINGS. 


MR.  SETON-THOMPSON,  in  his  match- 
less story  of  "Wahb,"  tells  how  the 
sagacious  old  grizzly,  feeling  the 
pangs  of  disease  and  old  age  creeping  upon 
him,  seeks  out  the  healing  sulphur  spring, 
hitherto  avoided  on  account  of  its  evil  odor, 
and  through  its  agency  is  restored  to  his 
old  powers,  going  forth  to  meet  his  numer- 


themselves  and  their  children,  she  still  holds 
out  a  remedy,  and  if  they  would  be  cleansed 
of  their  ills  they  must  return  to  her. 

American  physicians  are  each  year  fol- 
lowing more  closely  the  course  of  treatment 
prescribed  by  their  European  brothers,  and 
instead  of  introducing  poisons  into  the 
human  system  in  the  hope  of  counteracting 


LIMI'SIC    UF    ONE    UF    THE    Sl'UIXGS. 


ous  enemies  with  renewed  strength  and 
vigor.  Men,  slower  than  the  beasts  of  the 
field  to  grasp  the  kindly  hand  that  mother 
Nature  holds  out  to  all  her  creatures,  are 
slowly  learning  that  although  they  have 
disobeyed  her  laws  for  generations,  there- 
by bringing  sickne.ss   and   suffering   upon 


those  already  present,  are  sending  their 
patients  to  nature's  sanitariums  where  their 
systems  are  cleansed  and  purified,  and  they 
are  fitted  to  go  forth  into  the  battle  of  life 
again. 

In  Orange   County,    southern    Indiana, 
among  the  pleasant,  undulating  hills,  gushes 


FREXCH   LICK   AM)    WEST  JlADEX  SFRIXGS. 


forth  the  precious  water  for  the  "  Healing 
of  the  Nations."  Kach  year  mcjre  and 
more  people  flock  to  these  justly  celebrated 
springs  to  be  cleansed  of  the  ills  which 
they  have  achieved  through  various  forms 
of  intemperance,  or  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  them  through  agencies  not  under 
their  control. 


year  as  the  volume  of  business  increases. 
They  are  reached  via  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-Western  Rail- 
roails  to  Mitchell  or  Louisville,  thence  via 
the  Monon  direct  to  the  grounds  of  the 
spacious  hotels  which  have  been  erected 
near  the  principal  springs.  hast  year  the 
number   of   trains    between    Mitchell    and 
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French  Lick  and  West  Baden  are  situ- 
ated about  one  mile  apart  in  a  picturestjue 
valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gently 
rolling  hills,  thickly  wooded,  and  abounding 
in  all  sorts  of  game  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
dle states.  Near  the  springs  "Lost  River" 
offers  a  fine  opijortunity  for  fishermen  to 
try  their  luck.  The  springs  are  easily  ac- 
cessible, train  service  being  improved  each 


French  Lick  was  nearly  doubled  and  the 
management  of  the  two  roads  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  this  service  increased  for 
the  coming  season,  which  will  amply  care 
for  travelers  from  the  east  or  from  the 
west. 

The  waters  of  these  springs  have  been 
analyzed  by  eminent  scientists  of  Europe 
and    America,    who    pronounce    them    of 
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FRENCH  LICK  AND   WEST  BADEN  SPRINGS. 


greater  efficacy,  for  more  complaints,  than 
the  world  famous  baths  of  Europe,  which 
have  been  the  mecca  for  sufferers  for 
countless  ages,  and  while  extolling  their 
virtues,  comment  upon  the  wide  range  of 
their  adaptability. 

While  they  are  widely  known  as  cleans- 
ing and  remedial  agents  they  have  another 
property  with  which  the  public  are  not  so 


There  is  another  point  also  in  connec- 
tion with  French  Lick  and  West  Baden 
Springs  which  seems  not  to  be  generally 
known.  Unlike  the  scriptural  pool  of  heal- 
ing, which  was  only  efficacious  after  the 
"  angel  had  troubled  the  water,"  there  is 
no  particular  season  for  these  springs. 
While  of  course  the  summer  is  a  pleasanter 
time  for  a  visit,  as  the  countrv  is  more 
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well  acquainted.  They  are  an  absolute 
specific  for  alcoholism  in  all  its  forms — 
nature's  "  Keeley  Cure,"  so  to  speak.  They 
are  positively  antagonistic  to  all  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  after  a  few  days  of  their 
use  a  disgust  is  created  for  the  use  of  any 
alcoholic  beverage.  In  consequence  of 
this  there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  any  hotel 
near  either  of  the  springs. 


beautiful  at  that  time,  and  the  visitor  can 
take  advantage  of  outdoor  amusement,  for 
which  there  is  every  facility,  golf,  tennis, 
croquet,  base-ball,  etc.,  yet  summer  and 
winter,  regardless  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  mercury,  the  spring  bubbles  up  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  fifty-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

"Come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  drink." 


A    FIN    DE   SIECLE    GHOST. 


BY   \V.   J.    I.AMl'TDX. 


I  AM  not  an  old  man,  unless  three  score 
years  be  called  old,  and  who  is  so  in- 
capable of  calculating  the  years  of  a 
human  life  as  to  say  that  sixty  is  much? 

But  much  or  little,  I  have  lived  these 
sixty  years  in  one  house  and  hoped  to  con- 
tinue my  life  in  the  same  place,  but  three 
months  ago  1  was  forced  to  sell  the  home 
of  my  childhood,  of  my  boyhood  and  of  my 
manhood,  and  the  home  1  hoped  not  to  leave 
until  I  left  it  for  that  mansion  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Mine  is  a  story  of  human  meanness  and 
a  ghost. 

Perhaps  I  am  not  the  most  desirable 
neighbor  in  the  world.  1  confess  that  1  do 
not  nor  have  ever  exerted  myself  strenu- 
ously for  the  pleasure  of  others,  far  or 
near,  but  I  have  attended  to  my  own  affairs 
and  permitted  other  people  to  attend  to 
theirs,  which  is  much  more  than  many 
people  more  attractive  than  I  am  can  truth- 
fully say,  and  1  think  1  am  deserving  of 
some  credit  for  that,  if  for  nothing  else. 

My  life  has  ever  been  that  of  a  recluse. 
Left  in  the  possession  of  much  property 
when  I  was  but  three  years  old,  with 
neither  kith  nor  kin,  1  grew  up  a  lonely 
child,  and  at  twenty-one  I  married  an  orphan 
like  myself.  At  twenty-two  I  was  a  wid- 
ower with  whatever  of  sunshine  there 
might  have  been  in  my  life  or  possible  to 
it  clouded  over  forever,  and  I  sought  com- 
fort after  a  year  or  two  of  vain  and  labor- 
ious effort  in  travel,  in  my  library  alone, 
where  among  my  books  I  found  my  only 
congenial  conijianionship. 

This  library  was  a  dismal  room  on  the 
second  Hoor,  with  no  outlook  save  into  an 
area  not  three  feet  across,  the  walls  of  my 
house  and  those  of  my  next  door  neighbor 
rising  ujiward  like  the  walls  of  a  canyon. 
Two  windows  looked  out  of  my  library  into 
this  chasm,  and  these  windows  had  shutters 
which  were  never  opened.  They  were  of 
the  \'enetian  variety  and  the  air  could 
come  through  the  slats,  which  was  enough, 
being  somewhat  increased  in  (juantity  by  a 
broken  pane  of  glass  or  two  which  in  the 
course  of  years  had  occurred  to  the  win- 
dows. I  confess  to  have  been  careless  of 
my  personal  appearance  and  surroundings, 
but  that  was  my  own  affair,  and  if  I  wanted 


dust  and  cobwebs  and  broken  window  panes 
that  was  my  own  concern  and  J  should  not 
have  been  interfered  with. 

My  neighbor's  name  was  .Johnson,  and  I 
remember  the  day  he  moved  in  and  how 
within  a  month  he  wanted  to  buy  my  house, 
lie  was  a  commercial  traveler  for  a  large 
firm  somewhere,  and  was  a  type  of  his 
class— "a  hustler,"  as  he  said,  and  he  was 
making  money  rapidly,  not  only  in  the  form 
of  a  large  salary  but  in  fortunate  invest- 
ments of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  the  ability  and  success  of  my  neigh- 
bor, but  I  didn't  like  his  hustling  style 
when  he  was  hustling  me.  1  was  fifty-five 
then  and  for  all  tho.se  years  had  lived  in 
the  same  jilace,  so  that  when  he  came  in  to 
see  me  with  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  buy  what  he  designated  as  a  "  rickety 
old  hulk,  anyhow,"  meaning  the  dearest 
spot  on  earth  to  me,  it  was  only  by  .sujier- 
human  effort  that  I  refrained  from  throw- 
ing him  down  stairs.  At  the  same  time  I 
noted  that  he  might  not  be  the  kind  of  a 
party  who  would  be  thrown  down  stairs 
without  more  or  less  protest. 

Ten  years  before  the  advent  of  .Johnson 
a  tragedy  had  occurred  in  my  place  which 
had  given  to  it  just  the  shadow  of  a  bad 
name,  and  now  and  then  a  story  would  start 
up  that  the  house  was  haunted.  I'>ut  they 
were  not  true,  of  course,  and  if  at  times  I 
heard  strange  sounds,  they  meant  nothing, 
for  all  old  houses,  grown  weak  by  years, 
express  themselves  on  the  subject  of  their 
age  and  feebleness  in  this  wise,  and  noth- 
ing is  to  be  thought  of  it.  I  am  sure  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  sounds  I  heard,  and 
I  surely  said  nothing,  though  it  could  make 
no  especial  difference  to  me  for  the  house 
was  not  for  sale.  I  was  superstitious,  and 
a  well  defined  ghost  could  have  made  me 
very  unhappy,  but  I  had  heard  only  what 
was  vague  and  undefined  for  ten  years  and 
why  should  there  be  more  than  that? 

But  to  return  to  the  tragedy.  Among 
my  servants  was  a  young  woman  who  was 
a  great  flirt  and  a  great  favorite  with  the 
policeman,  the  iceman,  the  milkman,  the 
driver  of  the  delivery  wagon,  the  letter 
carrier,  the  butler  and  four  or  five  or  six 
or  a  dozen  others  who  called  for  her  at 
intervals   to  attend    the   various  picnics, 
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excursions,  dances  and  other  divertisements 
of  her  set.  In  time  the  butler  was  the  suc- 
cessful suitor  and  the  girl  promised  to  be 
his  wife,  a  condition  of  affairs  I  aided  and 
abetted  by  agreeing  to  give  the  butler,  who 
had  been  with  me  many  years,  a  snug  little 
sum  of  money  as  a  wedding  present,  to  be 
left  to  accumulate  as  a  prop  for  his  declin- 
ing years. 

One  night,  perhaps  a  month  before  the 
day  set  for  the  wedding,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  terrific  racket  on  the  floor  above  me 
occupied  by  the  servants,  followed  by  a 
succession  of  shots  and  shrieks  and  then 
quiet.  I  am  not  a  coward  in  dealing  with 
material  things,  and,  catching  up  my  re- 
volver, I  hurried  up  stairs  in  time  to  see 
the  most  of  the  tragedy  which  took  place 
in  the  girl's  room.  The  gas  was  blazing 
full  in  the  hall  and  as  I  entered  the  room, 
the  butler  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  the 
girl  from  the  window.  I  rushed  forward, 
as  she  went  down  with  a  dying  shriek  and 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  a  man  just  inside 
the  door.  As  I  rose  to  my  feet,  empty- 
handed,  for  my  revolver  had  gone  ten  feet 
away  from  where  I  fell,  the  butler  drew  his 
revolver  down  on  me  and  commanded  me 
to  hold  up  my  hands,  which  I  did.  Then  in 
a  minute  of  wild  talk  he  told  me  that  he 
had  killed  the  man  on  the  floor  who  was  a 
burglar  and  a  friend  of  the  girl  he  was  to 
marry,  whom  she  was  assisting  to  rob  the 
house,  and  that  driven  wild  by  the  girl's 
conduct  he  had  shot  her  and  thrown  her 
out  of  the  window,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  serve  himself  the  same  way,  which  he 
did  by  sitting  in  the  window,  shooting  him- 
self through  the  head  and  falling  back- 
wards down  into  the  area  where  he  had 
thrown  the  girl. 

You  will  say  there  was  murder  and 
blood  enough  in  that  occurrence  to  have 
furnished  ghosts  for  a  dozen  houses,  but  as 
I  have  said,  I  never  heard  anything  after- 
wards except  vague  sounds  floating  in 
through  my  shuttered  window  at  night, 
though  when  I  ran  down  into  the  area  after 
the  butler  had  thrown  himself  out,  I  found 
the  girl's  body  caught  on  an  iron  hook  near 
my  window  and  she  was  groaning  and 
pleading  for  her  life,  varied  now  and  then 
with  curses,  as  if  she  were  fighting  him. 
By  the  time  I  could  reach  her  and  release 
her  body  she  was  dead,  and  by  that  time 
the  house  was  filled  with  police  and  all  the 
neighbors  on  the  block. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  in  the  papers,  and  it 


was  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  all  that,  but 
it  grew  stale  in  time  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  something  newer  and  my  tragedy 
was  practically  forgotten. 

That  is,  it  was  until  Johnson  moved  in 
and  wanted  my  house.  I  thought  at  first 
it  was  from  worrying  over  his  attempts  to 
buy  my  property  that  kept  me  awake  of 
nights  and  made  me  think  I  heard  voices 
out  in  the  narrow  area  way  between  our 
houses.  It  couldn't  have  been  anything 
el.se,  I  am  sure,  for  there  can  be  no  such 
things  as  ghosts,  and  .Johnson  was  enough 
to  unsettle  the  mental  balance  of  a  stone 
statue. 

One  night,  about  a  year  before  I  relin- 
quished the  home  of  my  childhood  to  .John- 
son, I  was  sitting  in  my  library  reading, 
when  I  heard  a  faint  voice  as  of  a  woman 
pleading,  but  so  vague  and  distant  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  of  location.  I  heard 
it  again,  and,  naturally,  my  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  horrible  tragedy  which  had 
taken  place  between  those  narrow  walls 
and  in  the  room  above  and  I  shivered,  not 
with  fear  exactly,  but  because  I  couldn't 
help  it.  Instead  of  taking  my  revolver 
and  going  up  stairs  to  see  what  was  there 
— at  this  time  I  was  keeping  but  two  ser- 
vants who  occupied  rooms  in  the  basement 
— as  I  did  when  the  tragedy  took  place 
and  there  was  real  danger  in  it,  1  moved 
carefully  over  to  the  door  leading  out  to 
the  hall  and  locked  it — as  if  lock  and  key 
would  keep  out  what  was  making  the  cold 
chills  run  down  my  back  and  popping  the 
goose-flesh  up  all  over  my  body. 

Once  or  twice  more  I  heard  the  sound, 
and  then  there  was  no  more  noise  save  the 
beating  of  my  heart.  I  took  a  drink  of 
brandy,  which  I  kept  for  medicinal  and 
other  emergency  purposes,  and  half  an 
hour  later  I  retired  to  my  sleeping  room, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  went  to  bed.  I  slept  well,  and  was 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  window — sunlight 
being  the  best  ghost  dispeller  in  the  world. 

At  varying  intervals,  after  this  first 
night  when  I  felt  fear,  these  sounds  were 
heard  by  me,  but  as  they  were  always 
indistinct  and  lacking  location,  I  began  to 
become  accustomed  to  them  and  would  read 
along  quite  undisturbed. 

This  was  true  of  the  nights  for  a  month, 
when  one  night,  being  tired  from  a  long 
walk  I  had  made  during  a  windy  afternoon 
into  the  country,  I  fell  asleep  in  my  chair 
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about  eleven  o'clock,  and  from  my  nap  was 
awakened  by  a  shriek  that  seemed  to  fill 
the  whole  house  with  its  terror,  and  I 
jumped  clear  to  the  middle  of  the  floor  and 
stood  there  as  if  I  had  been  driven  into  it 
as  one  mijjht  drive  a  nail.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  I  waited  for  a  repetition,  but 
none  came,  and  at  last  I  convinced  myself 
that  it  was  merely  a  nightmare. 

The  next  night,  when  1  was  awake,  it 
came  again  and  at  about  the  hour  of  the 
tragedy.  This  time  it  was  repeated,  and 
exactly  as  the  girl  gave  it  on  the  night  of 
the  killing.  1  did  not  recall  that  she 
shrieked  twice  as  she  fell  through  that 
narrow  abyss  to  her  death,  but  the  shriek 
that  night  as  I  heard  it  while  reading  was 
repeated.  On  the  third  night  I  heard  it 
again,  and  while  I  sat  listening  for  its 
repetition  I  was  almost  frightened  to  death 
by  the  entrance  of  my  two  servants,  both 
colored  people,  but  now  almost  blanched 
white.  They  had  heard  the  same  awful 
shriek  through  their  back  windows  which 
opened  out  into  the  area.  With  their 
frightened  advent  came  courage  to  me, 
and  I  quieted  them  by  laughing  and  telling 
them  that  1  was  subject  to  nightmare  and 
had  been  asleep  in  my  chair  and  dreamed  a 
bad  dream.  As  they  were  new  to  me  and 
the  house,  they  believed  me,  and,  as  the 
noises  were  not  continued,  my  explanation 
was  sufficient  and  they  retired  to  their 
quarters  again.  The  next  day  I  had  a  man 
come  in  and  nail  up  those  windows,  and  I 
locked  the  door  to  the  room  so  that  if 
there  were  further  demonstrations  my 
servants  would  not  hear  them. 

There  was  quiet  now  for  nearly  a  week, 
when  at  the  same  hour  of  the  tragedy  I 
heard  the  shriek  again  on  a  .Sunday  night, 
the  night  of  the  bloody  afl^'air,  and  after  it 
the  cries  and  pleadings  and  cursings  of  the 
girl  as  she  hung  on  that  dreadful  night 
from  the  iron  hook  by  my  window.  There 
was  no  nightmare,  no  hallucination,  no 
nothing  immaterial  about  this.  It  was  the 
very  voice  and  words,  and  it  came  through 
the  slats  of  the  shutters  and  the  broken 
panes  of  glass  exactly  as  I  heard  it  while 
I  was  trying  to  get  the  girl's  body  off  the 
hook  the  night  she  was  impaled  there. 

I  listened  for  tw-o  or  three  minutes, 
then  with  a  wild  impulse  I  ran  to  the 
window,  and,  throwing  up  the  sash  and 
opening  the  shutters,  I  thrust  my  head  out 
in  the  area  and  almost  shrieked  to  know 
who  was  there. 


But  there  was  nothing  visible  and  the 
hook  was  as  bare  as  if  it  had  never  borne 
the  liody  (if  a  murdered  woman. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  ghostly 
visitation  was  short,  and  though  I  waited 
with  my  head  out  of  the  window,  1  heard 
nothing  more. 

The  next  night  I  was  so  nervous  that  1 
asked  the  two  .servants,  both  men,  to  come 
uj)  and  keep  me  com])any.  My  excuse  was 
that  my  nightmare  was  annoying  me,  and 
1  wished  them  to  be  in  the  room  with  me 
so  as  to  waken  me  if  I  should  chance  to 
fall  asleep. 

At  the  regular  hour  and  while  I  w'as 
intently  waiting,  though  they  were  entirely 
unconscious  of  what  they  were  there  for, 
that  dreadful  shriek  echoed  down  the  area 
and  both  men  sprang  from  their  chairs  and 
with  a  cry  that  it  was  the  same  that  they 
had  heard  before,  they  ran  from  the  room 
and  out  the  back  way  into  the  alley.  What 
became  of  them  1  do  not  know  for  they 
never  came  back,  and  in  a  large  city,  what- 
ever stories  they  might  have  told  would 
have  a  different  impression  from  the  same 
stories  told  in  the  smaller  communities. 

Their  departure,  however,  left  me  alone 
in  the  house,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
1  slept  in  a  strange  bed.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  remain  in  my  own  house,  and 
more  dead  than  alive,  I  went  to  a  hotel 
and  finished  the  night  there.  I  also  got 
my  breakfast  there  the  next  morning. 

Not  having  any  intimate  friends  to  go 
to  in  my  time  of  trouble,  I  did  not  know- 
just  what  to  do,  except  to  turn  to  the 
police,  who  are  the  friends  of  everybody  in 
need,  and  1  got  a  special  detail  of  one  to 
spend  the  night  with  me  in  my  house,  or  at 
least  to  sit  up  with  me  in  my  library,  to 
watch  me  as  my  servants  had  the  night 
before.  I  told  the  Captain  of  the  precinct 
the  same  story  of  the  nightmare  and  the 
special  knew  only  that.  With  him  I  was 
playing  checkers,  with  a  decanter  of  brandy 
and  glasses  on  the  table,  when  the  hour 
ajiproached  for  the  ghost  to  come,  and 
when  the  shriek  filled  the  place,  as  I  had  so 
often  heard  it,  the  special  fell  back  on  the 
rioor  kicking  chairs,  table,  brandy,  glasses 
and  checker-board  all  over  the  room.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more  frightened 
man  than  he  was,  as  the  woman's  voice  in 
fear  and  in  curses  came  through  the  shutter 
slats  and  1  nearly  forgot  the  ghost  trying  to 
get  him  on  his  feet  again,  \\hen  I  had 
brought  him  around,   he  made  a  rush  for 
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the  window,  and  throwing  open  everything, 
found  exactly  what  I  did,  except  as  the 
shutter  opened,  it  seems  as  if  the  woman's 
voice  were  floating  upward  out  of  the  nar- 
row area  toward  the  sky,  the  only  outlet  to 
the  place. 

Then  it  came  to  him  with  an  overpower- 
ing sense  that  he  had  been  called  in  to  handle 
the  immaterial  instead  of  the  material,  and 
he  became  possessed  of  a  fear  that  he  could 
not  overcome,  and  he  broke  away  from  me 
and  ran  from  the  place  as  if  the  devil  were 
after  him.  You  know  that  ghostly  things 
affect  some  people  so,  and  this  man  was  very 
evidently  extremely  sensitive  to  the  mys- 
terious. In  any  event,  when  I  reached  the 
station  house  a  few  minutes  after  he  did, 
I  found  him  there  on  the  floor  in  a  kind  of 
gibbering  fit  that  made  me  shiver  worse 
than  the  cause  of  it  did,  for  this  was  a 
strong  man  in  the  throes,  and  that  was  a 
something  impalpable. 

Until  now  I  had  not  told  my  story,  but 
now  I  was  compelled  to  tell  the  police  Cap- 
tain. Taking  two  men  he  went  back  to  the 
house,  asking  me  to  go  along,  which  I  did, 
but  though  we  waited  until  daylight,  there 
was  no  sign  or  sound. 

The  following  night,  the  Captain  with 
two  men,  neither  of  whom  knew  what  he 
was  expected  to  arrest  (the  Captain  and 
myself,  only  knowing  what  was  the  matter) 
went  to  the  house  prepared  to  solve  the 
mystery  or  know  the  reason  why.  As 
usual  the  ghost  came,  and  as  usual  there 
was  nothing  to  be  found.  A  thorough 
search  was  made  of  the  premises  from  top 
to  bottom,  but  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
that  could  have  made  those  awful  pleadings 
and  curses  and  shrieks. 

For  a  week,  under  the  strictest  secrecy, 
the  Captain  watched  the  house  and  could 
discover  nothing.  In  the  meantime,  came 
.Johnson,  as  before,  seeking  to  buy,  I  had 
wanted  to  throw  him  down  stairs  before 
for  trying  to  get  my  house;  now  I  wanted 
to  see  him  suffer  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  and  when  he  approached  the  sub- 
ject again,  I  took  him  up  without  a  word 
and  the  sale  was  made.  The  figures  were 
good,  for  Johnson  wanted  to  get  the  prop- 
erty so  he  could  convert  it  into  a  business 
block,  and  he  paid  me  my  own  price,  but 
that  was  no  object  to  me,  for  I  had  plenty 
of  money  and  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
get  such  another  house. 

However,  I  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances live  in  it,  haunted  as  it  was,  and  I 


gave  it  up  with  all  reluctance  though   it 
might  be. 

Three  weeks  or  less  after  .Johnson  took 
possession,  there  was  nothing  to  show  where 
my  well  beloved  house  had  stood  for  so  long 
except  a  huge  hole  in  the  ground  with  men 
down  at  the  bottom  of  it  laying  stone  and 
cement  for  a  foundation  for  a  modern 
structure  in  which  I  had  no  kind  of  interest. 
The  thought  almost  brought  tears  to  my 
eyes,  and  as  I  stood  looking  into  the  grave 
of  my  lost  love,  .Johnson  joined  me. 

Laughing  he  was — grinning,  it  seemed 
more  like — just  as  he  always  was,  and 
smooth  and  devilish  and  good  natured  and 
energetic  and  hustling  and  modern. 

"Hello,  Murray,"  he  said  to  me — I  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  father,  and  he  might 
have  dignified  me  with  the  title  of  Mr. — 
"do  you  notice  the  change?" 

As  though  I  could  have  done  anything 
else! 

Then  he  laughed  at  the  look  of  my  face. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Murray,"  he  went  on  grin- 
ning more  than  ever,  "there's  a  great  joke 
goes  with  this.    Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?" 

I  turned  pale.  What  could  the  man 
mean  ? 

"(ihosts?"  I  replied  faintly. 

"That's  what,"  he  said  glibly.  "Spell  it 
with  capitals  all  the  way  through.  Ghosts 
and  graphophones;  ghosts  and  grapho- 
phones.  Are  you  on?  Wasn't  that  lady 
ghost  out  in  the  area  way  a  terror?  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  shrieks  and  groans  and 
pleadings  and  cursings?  Never,  of  course, 
for  there  was  never  anything  like  it  before. 
Their  very  first  appearance,  and  all  my 
own  invention,  too." 

By  this  time  I  was  past  the  power  of 
replying,  and  I  simply  stood  gasping  and 
looking  at  him. 

"Yes,"  he  hurried  along,  "it  was  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth.  I  got  a  grapho- 
phone,  only  paid  five  dollars  a  month  for  it, 
and  having  had  a  woman  put  those  shrieks 
and  so  forth  on  the  cylinder,  all  of  which 
everybody  knew,  as  you  told  it  so  many 
times  when  the  servant  was  thrown  down 
the  area  way,  I  just  went  up  on  my  roof  and 
let  the  loaded  graphophone  down  to  your 
window  and  turned  her  loose.  It  was  only 
one  story  up  to  where  I  was  and  I  could 
get  the  machine  back  before  you  could  get 
the  windows  open  sufficient  to  see  any- 
thing, even  if  you  did  happen  to  think  of 
looking  up  my  way.  There  wasn't  a  win- 
dow in  my  wall,  so  you  never  thought  of 
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me,  (lid  yuu'.'  That  first  cop  you  had  in 
there  came  very  near  catching  me,  or  at 
least,  got  the  window  open  before  1  had 
dragged  her  back  again.  By  Jove,  you 
never  would  have  sold  me  the  place  un- 
less-" 

Here  1  recovered  my  strength  and 
made  a  rush  for  him  only  U>  meet  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  precinct  coming  to  see  John- 
son. 

1  think  I  would  have  slain  the  wretch  if 
the  Captain  had  not  restrained  me.  Even 
now  i)ersonal  violence  is  the  only  recourse 


left  me,  for  Johnson  has  the  law  on  his 
side.  He  paid  me  all  I  asked  for  the  prop- 
erty, and  even  if  in  any  way  he  had  laid 
himself  liable,  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
house  but  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  that  is 
nut  the  dear  old  home  of  my  youth  and  my 
manhood. 

(Jhosts  and  graphophones! 

That's  what  cimes  of  modern  innova- 
tions and  the  everlasting  sjjirit  of  the 
great  American  hustler.  I  know  what  1 
want  to  say,  and  I  could  say  it,  but  it  isn't 
fit  for  publication. 
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N  the  first  of  the  year  the  P>altimore  & 
( )hio  Railroad  found  it  necessary  to 
place  uniformed  por- 
ters in  their  railway 
station  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  assist  the 
great  army  of  tran- 
sient visitors  who  con- 
stantly pour  in  and 
out  of  the  capital  city. 
They  have  proven  a 
great  convenience  to 
the  traveling  public 
and  relieve  visitors  of 
much  of  their  anxiety 
on  entering  a  strange 
place  for  the  first  time. 
These  porters  meet 
all  trains  and  their 
duties  are  to  assist 
passengers  in  carrying 
their  baggage  from  the 
train    to    the    waiting- 


room  or  carriages.  They  are  instructed 
to  pay  special  attention  to  elderly  people 
and  ladies  and  children,  giving  them  every 
jiossible  assistance  within  bounds  of  the 
station.  The  men  have  been  drilled  in 
politeness  and  have  passed  examinations  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  train  service, 
and  are  also  posted  on  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington and  will  give  information  pertaining 
to  street  car  service  and  other  important 
features  of  the  capital.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  request  any  remuneration  from 
passengers  for  their  services,  or  to  inti- 
mate that  they  are  to  receive  ])ay  of  any 
kind. 

These  porters  also  meet  passengers  on 
the  threshold  of  the  station  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  will  carry  baggage  to  the 
train  and  assist  passengers  to  their  seats. 

Their  uniform  is  of  blue  cloth,  with  red 
cap,  lettered  "  F>.  it  ().,"  with  shield  on  left 
breast  containing  figure  of  the  dome  of  the 
capitol. 


THE    ARTISTIC    SIDE    OF    ATLANTIC    CITY. 

PERHAPS  no  place  in  the  world  observes 
the  Lenten  season  after  a  certain 
manner  more  than  Atlantic  City. 
Fashion  has  decreed  that  during  the  forty 
days  fasting  the  severer  forms  of  gaiety 
must  cease.  The  ultra-fashionable  even  go 
so  far  as  to  make  this  sacred  season  ridi- 
;  culous  by  going  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  attempting  to  do  penance  for  the 
sins  of  the  past  eleven  months,  only  to 
take  up  the  ways  of  the  world  again  at 
Easter-tide.  Even  fashion  must  have  a 
rest,  and  Lent  has  been  set  apart  as  the 
time  for  recuperation  and  preparation  for 
the  gayer  summer  season. 
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It  is  in  this  respect  of  preparation  that 
Atlantic  City  talves  the  lead.  Her  defini- 
tion of  "recuperation"  is  to  prepare  her 
hotels  for  the  crowds  that  come  immedi- 
ately at  Easter.  Then  it  is  the  gay  season 
opens  up  with  all  its  splendor  ;  then  is  the 
time  when  the  fashionables  Hock  in  from 
all  the  big  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  during  Easter  week  the  more  preten- 
tious hotels  are  filled  to  overfiowing  and 
the  season  is  formally  ushered  in,  to  con- 
tinue steadily  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  principal  hotels  begin  booking  their 
guests  early  in  the  winter  for  Easter-week, 
and  on  every  bright  day  during  that  period 
the  well  dressed  multitudes  parade  the 
board  walk  in  their  best  winter  or  early 
spring  plumage,  and  those  who  choose  to 
lounge  in  the  rolling  chairs  and  watch  the 
passers-by  will  be  treated  to  as  many  varie- 
ties of  dress  as  dame  fashion  can  invent. 
The  Easter  season  at  Atlantic  City  practi- 
cally belongs  to  the  residents  of  lioston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  P)altimore  and 
Washington,  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  resort  to  these  cities. 

The  season  is  too  early,  of  course,  for 
surf  bathing  and  the  fashionables  conse- 
quently avoid  the  "motley"  crowd  who  go 
there  in  the  warm  summer  months  princi- 
pally to  enjoy  that  delightful  pastime  ;  but 
in  the  summer  the  ricli  and  the  poor,  the 
publican  and  sinner,  all  combine  to  form 


atoms  in  the  great  wave  of  humanity  which 
goes  out  the  delightful  beach  in  battle 
array  against  Old  Ocean's  ceaseless  break- 
ers, which  roll  in  to  toss  their  foes  right 
and  left,  until  the  vast  army  in  one  great 
sweep  is  apparently  annihilated,  only  to 
rise  again  to  meet  the  next  onslaught. 

When  the  season  is  at  its  height  in  .luly 
and  August,  the  bathing  scenes  beggar 
description.    It  is  estimated,  and  fairly  too, 
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that  on  a  certain  Sunday  in  August,  1899, 
between  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon  one  hundred  thousand 
people  bathed  in  the  surf.  On  that  same 
day  from  railway  and  hotel  reports  it  was 
also  estimated  that  there  were  two  hundred 
thousand  transient  visitors  at  Atlantic  City. 
Perhaps  these  figures  are  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  there  is  a  bathing 
beach  of  at  least  five  miles  and  the  whole 
city  is  practically  one  large  hotel  of  thou- 
sands of  rooms. 

The  beach  during  bathing  hour  presents 
a  new  type  of  Vanity  Fair.  Some  one  has 
suggested  that  it  be  called  "  Vanity  Fair  in 
abbreviated  clothing."  Caricaturists  in  the 
comic  papers  cannot  begin  to  do  justice  to 
some  of  the  scenes  that  exist  in  real  life. 
There  has  been  much  fun  poked  at  the  girl 
in  the  bathing  suit  who  is  afraid  to  go  into 
the  water  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  clothes, 
but  at  Atlantic  City  this  type  is  found  m 
great  abundance  and  without  exaggeration. 
Having  selected  one  of  the  favorite  parts 
of  the  beach  for  bathing,  where  the  crowds 
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are  greatest,  or  in  front  of  one  of  the 
pavilions  along  the  board  walk,  or  where 
the  canopied  beach  chairs  form  the  most 
compact  line,  this  iirnus  may  be  found  in 
every  color  of  the  rainbow.  She,  however, 
forms  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
bathers.  Fat  persons  and  lean  persons, 
tall  persons  and  short   persons,  appear  in 


conglomerated  blue  flannel  bathing  suits  of 
every  description  and  the  scene  is  one  of 
continued  good  natured  hilarity. 

Some  of  the  hotels  of  Atlantic  City  are 
as  exquisite  in  appointment  as  can  be  found 
anywhere,  with  every  possible  modern  im- 
provement. There  are  accommodations  for 
everybody,  with  prices  to  suit. 

The  season  of  1900  bids  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  ever  yet  experienced.  Many  of 
the  large  hotels  have  added  new  wings  and 
entirely  new  ones  have  been  built  in  all 
directions. 


niRD'S.K.YE    VIKW    OK    THK    SKASIDK    CITY. 

The  board  walk  even  now  presents  a 
marvelous  increase  in  number  of  rolling 
chairs,  with  a  greater  variety  of  patterns 
than  ever  before.  The  old  wicker  chair 
has  been  replaced  with  splendid  cushioned 
cabs,  with  pneumatic  tires,  and  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  call  upon  a  chair-man  to  wheel 
you  about,  no  matter  how  strong  you  may  be, 
for  you  unconsciously  walk  miles  and  miles 
up  and  down  the  board  walk,  forgetting 
yourself  in  the  interest  you  take  in  others. 

Then  there  is  the  ocean  itself.  What 
a  glorious  picture!  Indeed  the  ocean 
should  be  mentioned  first,  for  were  it  not 
for  it,  Atlantic  City  probably  would  not  he 
on  the  map.  It  is  always  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  let  its  waves  dash  over  your  feet 
and  feel  that  it  is  the  ocean  itself,  un- 
bounded by  the  shores  of  any  bays  or 
broken  by  breakwaters.  Nearly  all  of  our 
cities  of  any  consequence  are  located  on 
some  bay,  or  protected  by  some  artificial 
breakwater,  which  takes  away  much  of  the 
interest  (me  naturally  feels  at  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  on  account  of  this  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  was  displayed  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Atlantic  City  during  our  war  with 
Spain,  for  fear  the  enemy  would  send  her 
gun-boats  within  range  of  the  little  town 
and  destroy  it  without  hindrance,  but  the 
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scare  did   not  last  loriR  when   we  gained 
confidence  in  our  coast  defence  vessels. 

The  beautiful  blue  expanse  of  water 
presents  a  charming  sight  when  the  fleet 
of   racing  yachts   skim  up  and  down  the 


shore  line  in  front  of  the  city.  The  sun 
casting  his  first  rays  of  the  morning  light 
or  the  full  moon  ri.sing  .slowly  in  the  east, 
lend  magnificent  eff"ects  to  the  artistic  side 
of  Atlantic  ("ity. 


b1!i:akkhs. 
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B.  &  O.  ELECTRIC  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WITH  April  1st.  the  Baltimore  i:  Ohio 
Railroad  will  establish  electric  auto- 
mobile service  in  connection  with  its 
train  service  at  Washinj);ton,  I).  C,  being 
the  first  railroad  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
transportation  at  its  railway  stations.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  pa.ssengers  on  trains 
approaching  Washington  will  notify  con- 
ductors of  their  desire  for  quick  and  luxur- 
ious transportation  from  the  station  to 
hotel  or  residence  and  the  cab  will  be  in 
waiting  on  the  arrival  of  the  train. 

The  automobiles  are  of  the  latest  elec- 
tric pattern,  absolutely  noiseless  in  regard 
to  machinery  and  running  gear.  They  are 
provided  with  exquisite  deep  cushioned 
seats,  with  electric  lights  and  watches,  so 
that  the  occupants  at  night  can  utilize 
their  time  if  so  desired  in  reading  and  are 
enabled  to  keep  note  of  the  time  without 
referring  to  their  individual  time  pieces. 

A  limited  amount  of  baggage,  such  as  one 


or  two  small  trunks  can  be  carried  on  the  sup- 
ports at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle,  whilst  the 
top  of  the  cab  provides  ample  room  for  a 
number  of  traveling  bags  or  hand  luggage. 

The  splendid  streets  of  Washington  are 
particularly  favorable  for  this  high  class 
transportation,  and  the  vehicles  can  in 
safety  reach  a  speed  from  ten  to  fourteen 
miles  an  hour  on  any  of  the  streets,  except 
in  the  business  portion. 

The  rates  for  this  extraordinary  service 
will  be  most  reasonable.  A  fare  of  ")0 
cents  will  be  charged  each  passenger  from 
the  station  to  any  point  within  the  district 
bounded  by  S  Street,  Florida  Avenue,  E 
Street,  Mrginia  Avenue  and  20th  Street,  or 
from  any  point  within  this  district  to  the 
station.  One  trunk  will  be  delivered  with 
passenger  for  25  cents,  and  hand  baggage 
carried  free. 

For  longer  distances  than  described 
above,  the  fare  will  be  proportionate. 
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THE  CATS. 

Dedicated  to  the  Anti-Cat  League  of  Madison  Avenue. 
BY   W.   .1.    LAMPTON. 

HEAR  the  wandering  Thomas  cats, 
City  cats  ; 
What  a  world  of  wakefulness  comes  with  yeowing  spats. 
How  they  batter,  batter,  batter 
All  the  silence  of  the  night. 
While  the  oaths  that  persons  scatter 
In  their  direction  patter 
On  their  shadows,  out  of  sight, 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  cursed  rhyme 
To  the  meowing,  weowing,  yeowing  that  continuously  bats 
At  silence  from  the  cats, 

Cats,  cats,  cats. 
From  the  everlasting  meowing  of  the  wandering  Thomas  cats. 

Hear  tne  prowling  Pussy  cats. 

City  cats ; 
What  a  world  of  happiness  they  bring  to  folks  in  flats. 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  squawk  out  their  delight 
In  molten-golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune; 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 

To  the  sleepless  man  that  curses  while  he  gloats 
On  the  moon. 
Oh,  from  out  the  lofty  flats 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  in  "Scats!" 
How  it  swells. 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  music.     How  it  tells 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  h s 

For  the  cats,  cats,  cats,  cats. 

Cats,  cats,  cats. 
For  the  prevalent  and  prowling  Pussy  cats! 

Hear  the  caterwauling  cats. 

City  cats ; 
What  a  tale  of  turbulence  to  smash  up  all  the  slats. 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 

How  they  yeow  out  their  affright! 

Too  much  bonified  to  speak. 

They  can  only  shriek  and  shriek 

Out  of  tune. 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  moon. 

In  a  wild  e.xpostulation  to  the  moon. 

Meowing  higher,  higher,  higher, 

With  a  desperate  desire 

And  a  resolute  endeavor 

Now  to  raise  the  dead,  or  never! 
Oh  the  cats,  cats,  cats. 
On  their  loud  ebullient  bats, 

Everywhere ; 
How  they  clang  and  clash  and  roar. 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air. 

Hear  their  clatter,  clatter,  clatter, 

Hear  their  patter,  patter,  patter. 

What's  the  matter,  matter,  matter? 

You  may  "Scat,"  but  they  won't  scatter! 
Oh  the  cats,  cats,  cats. 

Cats,  cats,  eats,  cats, 
Insomnolential,  ceaseless,  city  Thomas-Pussy  cats! 


STUB   ENDS    OF    THOUGHT. 


BY    AKTHl'R   ll.    LKWIS. 


LKT  us  hope  for  the  best,  though  we  see 
hut  a  shadow  of  light  through  the 
darkness  of  human  despair. 

Deception  is  dishonest,  for  respect  and 
confidence  are  valuable  virtues. 

WiiEKE  does  friendship  end  and  imposi- 
tion begin? 

liOVE  and  money  were  always,  and  will 
always  be,  bitter  enemies.  No  gold  loves 
its  test. 

CoNFiDKNCE  and  self  reliance  is  not 
egotism.  Weak  natures  break  down  a 
bridge  before  they  reach  it. 

We  cannot  succe.«sfully  legislate  against 
human  nature. 

Home  life  does  more  to  elevate  society 
than  all  outside  influences  tend  to  degrade 
it. 

No  man  of  sense  respects  another  who 
agrees  with  him  without  regard  to  reason 
and  his  own  opinion. 

Never  believe  that  a  woman  loves  you 
until  of  her  own  volition  she  offers  to  sur- 


render something  for  your  sake,  .\ffection 
is  known  by  its  sacrifices.  Love  is  a  luxury 
that  some  are  unwilling  to  atford. 

How  many  hearts  is  pride  breaking 
today  ? 

"I  WILL  succeed"  is  as  great  an  incent- 
ive to  accomplishment  as  "I  must  fail"  is 
the  opposite. 

The  flower  of  love  demands  constant 
attention.  It  shrinks  with  indifference  and 
dies  from  neglect. 

Men  and  morals  are  often  regulated  by 
temptation  and  opportunity. 

The  companionship  of  a  cheerful  devil  is 
preferable  to  the  society  of  a  morbid  saint. 

The  influence  of  good  women  on  civiliza- 
tion and  to  humanity  is  of  greater  benefit 
than  the  united  church. 

Often  while  running  after  shadows  of 
what  we  hope  for,  we  lose  the  substance 
of  what  we  have. 

Look  for  sunshine  through  the  rain, 
rather  than  shadows  through  sunshine. 


LIGHTS    THAT    HAVE   GONE    OUT. 


HV   ARTHUR   0.    LEWIS. 


LIGHTS  that  have  gone  out,  loves  that  are  dead, 
Hopes  long  forgotten  and  gone; 
Lips  we  have  kissed,  tears  we  have  shed, 
Hearts  that  are  broken  and  torn. 
Some  memory  brightens  the  dead  past  again, 
Brings  back  once  more  the  loves  sought  in  vain. 
And  thro'  the  darkness  of  human  despair 
Lights  us  away  from  sorrow  and  care. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  . 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new  YORK,  UBERTV  STREET 

Ar.    new   YORK,  WHITEHALL  terminal 


No.  504 
DAILY 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


No.  522 

NOAY 


No.  528 

EX.   SUN 

OUR 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.60 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


No.  508 

DAILY 


12.06 
12.57 
1  .02 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


No.  502 
DAILY 


1.16 

2.16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.05 


-IMITED' 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


E3.00 
f3.49 
=  3.63 
=  6.52 
'8.00 
J8.05 


No.  506 

DAILY 


6.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.45 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


No. 546 
DAILY 


1  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.42 


No.  5  12 
DAILY 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


westward 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  HT  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -. 
Ah.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


No. 517 

EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


8.00 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


No.  SOI 

DAILY 


10.00 
10.00 
12.20 
2.20 
2.30 
3.30 


No.  527 

DAILY 
B   HOUR 


1  1.30 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3. 30 
3.40 
4.30 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN.* 
5  HOUR 


PM 
1  .00 

1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.30 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


No.  509 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


S3. 00 
"3.00 
35.07 
=  7.06 
=-7.  10 
=i8.00 


No. 525 

DAILY 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


No.  503 
DAILY 


5.55 
6.00 
8.35 
10.41 
10.45 
I  1  .45 


No.  5*5 
DAILY 


NIGHT 

12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.04 
6.1  2 
7.30 

AM 


Pullman  Cai-s  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 


No    I 

LIMITED 
DAILY 


No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.    9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


No.    I  I 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 


Lv.    NEW    YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW   YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

LV.  WASHINGTON 

Ar.  PITTSBURG 

Ar.  CLEVELAND . 

Ar.  wheeling      

AR.  OOLUMBUS 

AR.  TOLEDO 

Ar    CHICAGO     

Ar.  CINCINNATI 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar.  ST.   LOUIS 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS -- 

Ar.  new  ORLEANS- 


I  0.00  iM 
I  0.00  m 
1  2.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  P" 
3.40  P« 


1.30  pm 
I  .30  PM 
4.20  PM 
6.42  PM 
7.00  pm 
8.05  pm 


8.  10  IK 
I  1 .35  in 


3. 00  PM 
3.00pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.25  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.05  IK 
10.20  Uii 


5.55  PM 
6.00  pm 
8.35  PM 
10.41  PM 
I  0.55  pm 
I  2.05  IK 


4.301*1 
7.30« 
9.321* 
9.40111 
10.351" 
7.25  PM 


I2.I0NT 

1  2.  1  5  IM 
7.30UI 
9.32  Ul 
9.55  1* 

1  0.55  1* 


6.55pm 

6.00  PM 

8.36  PM 

10.41  P« 

10.55pm 

I  1  .55p« 

8.401* 


5.55  P* 
8.001* 
t  1 .45  1* 
I  1.521* 
6.55  PM 
5.50  PM 
10.50PM 
1  0.00  1* 


2.56  pm 
6.35  PM 
7.231* 
5.  I  5  P* 
I  0.35  P* 
9.30  PM 
7.361* 
6.251" 
8.401* 
7.35PK 


I2.00NN 
2.001* 
6.501* 
7.101* 

12.40  pm 
5.50  PM 

1  0.50  pm 

1  0.00  1* 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.      NOTE — Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRi* 

UNS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 

PAILY 

No    12 

OUQUESNE 
LlM   .    DAILY 

NOS.  14  4  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

t  8.301* 

*  4.55  P.» 

8.20  pm 

245  1* 

3.30  P" 

I  0.20  A* 

7.00  P* 

Lv.  TOLEDO -- 

6.00  P* 
12.251* 

10.501* 

10. OOP* 
8.00  a* 

3.25  P* 
9.45  PM 

1  V     PITT*nRlIRn 

6.30PM 
8.05pm 
2  45a* 

1  2.40P* 

*  8.201* 
2.  IOpm 

f  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.154* 
8.05  1* 
8.05  1* 
1  2.  1  5pm 
7:30  P» 
8.  15  pm 
9.00  pm 
6.47  1* 
7.501* 
8.00  1* 
10.  1  5l» 
12.35pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  v     LOLllfiVILLF 

lv     RiNOiNNATI            - 

8.  15i* 
8.551* 
8.  1  5  P» 
9.00  PM 
2.25  1* 
3.22  1* 
3.321* 
5.35  Ul 
8.07  1* 
8.101* 

1  V     M  E  M  P  H 1 5^ 

An     WA^HINHTON 

I.05PM 
2.05  PM 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

4.50  pm 

5.53pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.45  pm 

1  1.66  a* 

12.53  pm 
1.02  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.37i« 

7.501* 
8.00  1* 
10.  151* 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
1  2.251* 
12.441* 
3.IO1* 
5.421* 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
AR.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar.  new  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                         | 

THROUGH   PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPEKATED    BV    THE    BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    KAILKOAD   CO.MPANV. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  TIIK  li.  &  O.     FINEST    SKRVICL  IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLIP 
VESTIBUI.EI)  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.   504.      Parlor  Car  Washington  10  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.   526.     HulTet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  10 
New  York. 

No.   508,      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Kouni  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

No.  524.  "  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.xclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No 
e.\tra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.   512.     Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.     Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.      Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.   501,      Parlor  Car   New  York  to  Washington.       Dining  Car   Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.  527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York 

to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to    Washington.       Dining  and    Cafe    Car  New 

York    to  Philadelphia. 
No.   507.     Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 
No.   509.     "Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     Exclusively   Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No 

extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.  525.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  S'ork  to  Baltimore. 
No.  515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  I.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinncti  to 
St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     g.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Buffet  l5rawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  10  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Grafton.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  II.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Dining  Cars  sers-e  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus   to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.     Observation   Parlor  Dining  Car  .St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to 

Cincinnati. 
No.     4.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Clrafton  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.      Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via   Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    .Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and   Drawing   Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  ^'ork. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.      Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicaso  to  Pittsburg. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,  Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomox,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K    Cowkn,  President Baltimore,  Mel.        F.  D.  Uxdkewhod,  Sd  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OsoAE  G.  MUKRAT.  let  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolfokd,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  c;uthrie  c&  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel..  .New  York  City        Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BcLELEY,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  'Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  HowAKTH,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2il  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willaru,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chlet  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Div.,  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Dhlslon 

ami  Brandies,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  ^Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions,  Chicago,  lil. 
Gko.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maroney,  Supt,  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Sklden,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 


E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

D.A.Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCuBBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lke,  Supt.Malnt.  of  Way Zanesvllle,  O. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spfrkier.  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dtv.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ouarlkw  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  DIv., 

Cuinlierlaud,  Md. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Dlv Grafton.  W.  Va. 

Thos.  C.pRiNCK.  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Dlv...  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  Divs..  Weston,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  NoRRis,  Supt.  Connellsvllle  Dlv Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

John  Barron,  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Dlv.  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batcheldek,  Supt.  Northwestern,  IstDlv. Garrett.  Ind. 
J.  H.  Glover.  Supt.  Northwestern, '^d  Dlv. .Chicago  J  unct.,  O. 
Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. -Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  ScHRYTER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  Eastof  Ohio  Klver, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River.  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

8.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

Akthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt W'ashlngton,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DuDROW,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  ^gent  ..Wheeling,  W.  Va, 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark.  O. 


PASSENGER. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Ha  ask,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  BuRfiH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Pkter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1.  H'tiiart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
E.  A.  Waltox,  General  Traveling  Agent — Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott.  Jr.,  DIst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S. Brown,  Dlst.Paes'r  Ag't  B.& O.  S-W.  R.R.  Louisvllle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Nker.  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  U.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Laerabee,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

VIncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J. P.RoGKRMAN.Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.S-W.R.  R.Dalla8,Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  Wight.  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brookenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittslmrg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  .\gent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  Asst.Gen.Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiGELOW,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  220  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.S.  Van  Sant.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  VV.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith.  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston.  Mass. 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. -New  York  City. 
E.  S.  Kino,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pltt8l)urg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Hareins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ro.ss,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  .,  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  PicuLELL,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLisTER,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  32.  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  NooNAN,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NE^W  YORK  DIVISION 0.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES 904  11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     391.70 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 


MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  "WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 
TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  . 


ATLANTIC   CITY  HOTELS 


Easter 
Attractions 


MOTEU    DC   Vll>L>C 

Atlantic  City.  IN.  J. 


Ik^irl.  ;ii  \iiii 


erti  '^^  9; 


.4. 


Elaborate  Dinner,  unique  Menu  amid  Superb  Floral  Decorations.  Music  by  the  renowned 
Bohemian  Serenaders.  Fourth  Annual  Promenade  Ball,  Easter  Monday  Night,  April  16th. 
Write  for  rooms  now,  and  ask  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet. 

M.  W.  Truitt 


Rotcl  6lad8tonc 


Chelsea = 

Htlantic  City,]^.  X 


JVIodcrn  in  every  detail  '^  Cuisine  unexcelled 
Directly  on  the  beach 


^  Cipactty  250 


Stone  and  Collins 

proprietors 


ATLANTIC   CITY   HOTELS 


Cbe  ^  &  ^ 

Iroquois 


Htlantic  City,  f^.  % 


South  Carolina 

Hvcnuc  and  Beach 

loo  -pcet  from 

Board  Olalh 


Capacity  400 


CClritc  for 

XUustratcd 

BoohUt 


i    ai.f.Sbaw, 
proprietor 


HOLMHIRST 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


(^*     (^*     (5* 


On  Pennsylvania,  Atlantic 
City's  most  Fashionable 
Avenue  ^r*  Modern  in  every 
detail  Jt  Open  all  Year^ 


(,?•     (,?*     f^m 

Henry  Darnell, 

Owner  and  Proprietor 


F)otcl  jMajcstic 

Virginia  Hvenue 

3d  Bouse  from  Beach 


Special  Spring  Rates 

Modern  in  Gvcry  Detail 


OlHte  for  Boottlet 


/i  /S  ^ 


^    ,>?    ^ 


Osborne  Si  painter 


^AriWEST-^ 


^-;^?r\t:r:^ 


-j^iN                                                        /^^ 

0^^    CALENDAR  -  1900    0^^ 
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CONVENTIONS  FOR   1900 


THK  spring  and  summer  seasons  of  lltOO 
have  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
National  Conventions  on  the  slate. 
t'onventions  are  heralded  with  more  »r  less 
pleasure  by  the  traveling  public,  inasmuch 
as  special  low  rates  are  named  on  account 
of  them  and  there  will  be  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  cities  to  select  from. 

This  is  Presidential  year  and  with  it 
brings  the  great  conventions  of  the  differ- 
ent political  parties.  The  People's  Party 
will  convene  first  to  nominate  their  candi- 
date for  President.  Their  convention  is 
announced  to  take  place  at  Cincinnati  on 
May  9th.  The  Republican  National  Con- 
vention will  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  .June 
l!»th.  The  National  Prohibition  Party  will 
meet  in  Chicago  on  .lune  27th,  and  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Kan- 
sas City  on  the  1th  of  -July.  These  con- 
ventions are  only  held  every  four  years, 
and  whilst  the  number  of  people  attending 
them  will  probably  be  less  than  those  in 
attendance  to  some  of  the  other  gatherings 
of  various  character,  yet  there  is  always 
a  great  concourse  of  people  who  follow  in 
their  wake  and  take  advantage  of  the  low 
rates  named. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
will  meet  at  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  in -July.  This 
organization  comprises  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  is  always 
freely  attended  by  teachers,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  convention  and  make  travel 
form  part  of  their  studies.  The  organiza- 
tion is  one  which  every  city  is  anxious  to 
entertain  on  account  of  the  intellectuality 
of  its  members.  Probably  no  other  class 
of  people  are  so  appreciative  of  what  is 
done  in  their  behalf  as  the  teachers,  and 
every  city  strives  to  entertain  them  to  the 
best  of  its  ability. 

Of  the  religious  organizations,  America 
loses  a  convention  this  year  of  one  of  the 
most  important  organizations,  that  of  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeav- 
or, who  meet  in  London,  England,  in  June. 


The  attendance  at  meetings  of  this  organiza- 
tion has  always  been  reckoned  in  five  fig- 
ures. The  Haptist  Young  People's  i'nion 
of  .Vmerica  hold  their  convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  July  12th. 

Of  the  principal  denominational  church 
meetings,  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  from  May  17th  to  :Ust.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will  be  held  in  Chicago  May  2d  to 
31st,  and  the  General  Conference  of  Friends 
will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
August  21st  to  2Sth. 

Of  the  secret  societies,  the  most  im- 
portant conventions  will  be  those  of  the 
Imperial  Conclave  Oder  of  Mystic  Shrine 
at  Washington,  ]).  C,  May  22d  to  24th,  and 
of  the  Biennial  Conclave  Knights  of  Pythias 
at  Detroit,  August  27th  to  September  1st. 
The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  will  meet  at  Atlantic  City  July  11. 

The  National  Electric  Medical  Associa- 
tion will  convene  at  Atlantic  City,  June 
19th  to  21st. 

The  National  Encampment  of  the  (Jrand 
Army  of  the  Republic  will  be  held  in 
Chicago,  August  27th  to  September  1st. 

The  above  named  conventions  are  those 
which  have  the  greatest  attendance,  but 
there  are  numerous  other  conventions  of 
national  character  to  be  held  during  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

In  each  instance  especially  low  rates 
have  been  named  throughout  the  entire 
territory  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
and  detailed  information  can  be  had  upon 
application  to  ticket  agents. 

Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Sea  Isle  City, 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Ocean  City,  Md.,  and 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.,  will  have  their  usual 
number  of  popular  excursions  from  points 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  east  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  the  dates  selected  are 
June  28th,  July  12th  and  2(;th,  August  yth 
and  23d;  tickets  to  be  good  going  on  date 
named  and  with  return  limit  of  sixteen  days. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

All  princiiial  Ticket  Offices  and  Information  Bureaus  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road will  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  special  literature  concerning  Hotels,  etc., 
at  the  various  Summer  Resorts.     Information  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 
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THE   ALLEGHENIES    FROM    A    GEOLOGICAL    POINT    OF   VIEW. 


WHEN  our  early  civilization  trans- 
gressed the  barrier  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  traveled  overland 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  there  to 
resume  their  journey  by  boat,  one  of  the 
routes  was  by  the  way  of  Fort  Cumberland, 
now  Cumberland,  Maryland,  thence  to  (ireat 


seemed  the  most  available  route.  It  took 
advantage  of  the  valleys  of  the  Potomac 
and  "  Yough,"  as  that  river  is  commonly 
called,  but  even  then  the  undertaking  of 
crossing  the  mountains  seemed  stupendous. 
Today  the  journey  from  Washington  to 
Pittsburg  is  accomplished  in  nine  hours. 
The  route  is  one  abounding  in  interest  and 
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Meadows,  near  the  present  site  of  Deer 
Park,  northward  to  the  Youghiogheny  and 
following  down  that  stream  and  the  ilonon- 
gahela  to  where  Fort  iHiquesne  stood.  This 
was  the  route  of  Washington  and  IJraddock 
in  1759.  To  the  emigrant  it  was  full  of 
difficulties  and  a  trackless  wilderness  lay 
upon  either  hand.  When  the  pioneer  rail- 
way sought  a  gateway  to  the   west   this 


to  the  observant  traveler  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion. The  scenery  is  varied  and  pictur- 
esque and  one  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  whole  panorama  pass  before  his 
gaze  in  a  short  day's  journey.  To  one  who 
has  crossed  and  recrossed  the  mountain 
region  the  route  falls  very  naturally  into 
several  distinct  divisions,  each  characterized 
by  a  certain  type  of  landscape.     The  eastern 
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of  the  three  divisions   or  regions  is  the  age   of  the  land   is   imperfect.     The  tidal 

Coastal  Plain  on  which  Washington  is  situ-  estuaries   and    numerous    arms  of  Chesa- 

ated.     This  is  a  belt  of  lowland  extending  peake  Bay  with  their  broad  expanse  have 

from    New    Jersey  southward   along    the  little  resemblance  to  rivers  although  such 
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Atlantic   border   and   is   characterized  by  they  really  are.    The  Coastal  Plains  have 

broad    stretches    of   nearly  level    country  in    geologic    time    passed    through    many 

which  are  not  much  above  sea  level.     The  oscillations  of  level  and  in  the  railway  cuts 

rivers  have  sluggish  currents  and  the  drain-  and  where  the  hills  have  been  graded  down, 
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one  may  see,  from  the  sand  and  clay  and 
numerous  rounded  boulders  and  pebbles, 
that  the  land  has  been  submerged  and 
covered  with  a  mantle  of  waterworn  rock 
material.  Since  this  deposit  was  laid  down 
the  land  has  been  elevated  to  some  extent 
but  even  now  the  river  valleys  are  drowned 
by  the  invasion  of  the  sea. 

Leaving  Washington  and  the  low-lying 
("oastal  Plain  with  its  tidewater  and  travel- 
ing westward  one  comes  in  a  short  distance 
to  the  falls  of  the  Potomac  and  enters  a 


among  which  are  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
P>altimore  and  Washington.  Its  western 
border  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
At  Point  of  Rocks  a  tunnel  pierces  a  ridge 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  river  bank  at 
a  place  where  the  stream  makes  a  curve. 
Here  the  Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  Canal  flows 
(luietly  along  by  the  side  of  the  lialtimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  river.  The  grade  of 
the  canal  is,  of  course,  very  gradual  and 
the  difference   between   the  grade  of  the 
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different  region  of  country  known  as  the 
Piedmont  Plateau.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  belt  of  generally  level  country  lying 
along  the  eastern  liase  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  broken  by  hills  and  the  numerous 
streams  which  cross  it,  have  rapid  currents 
and  well  defined  valleys  affording  a  jdeasing 
contrast  to  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  eastern 
border  of  the  region  is  marked  by  the  fall 
line  of  the  rivers  and  consei|Uently  the  head 
of  navigation.  Along  this  line  have  grown 
up  the  larger  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


river  and  the  canal  is  indicated  by  the 
locks  which  are,  in  a  sense,  the  counter- 
part of  the  rapids  and  falls  of  the  river. 
From  Point  of  Rocks  the  distant  mountains 
on  the  N'irginia  side  of  the  Potomac  may  be 
seen.  They  are  the  eastern  barrier  of  the 
Appalachians. 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  a  mountain 
range  as  having  a  central  crest,  but  the 
.\ppalachians  are  characterized  by  a  valley 
region  lying  between  two  mountain  barriers. 
The  eastern  of  these  mountain  barriers  is 
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the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  cut  through  by 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Perry.  The  Blue 
Ridge  extends  as  a  well-defined  range  from 
Pennsylvania  into  Virginia,  and  although  it 
descends  considerably  in  altitude  near  the 
Potomac,  yet  Loudon  Heights  and  Maryland 
Heights  afford  a  magnificent  gateway.  The 
mountains  have  gently  rounded  slopes  and 
are  accessible  for  summer  resorts,  and  Har- 
per's Ferry,  with  its  historic  associations 
and  beautiful  surroundings  is  an  attractive 
place  to  the  many  travelers  on  this  great 
thoroughfare. 


far  as  the  eye  can  see.  With  every  swerving 
of  the  train  the  panorama  of  mountains  and 
valleys  changes,  while  opposite  one  sees  the 
rock-ribbed  hills  dissected  by  the  stream 
along  which  he  travels.  Looking  across 
the  Potomac  the  structure  of  the  ridges 
is  revealed  where  the  stream  has  cut  them 
through.  The  rocks  dip  at  high  angles  or 
represent  a  portion  of  a  regular  fold.  In 
places  they  are  faulted  and  thrown  into 
zig-zag  lines.  Here  and  there  the  folds 
and  occasional  arches  look  like  massive 
masonry. 


?5 


THE    SHENANDOAH    RIVER    AND    VALLEY. 


To  the  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  lies  the 
Valley  Region.  The  Shenandoah  in  Virginia 
and  Hagerstown  Valley  in  Maryland  are 
well  known  for  their  fertility  and  beauty. 
This  region  is  in  reality  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Greater  Appalachian  Valley  which 
lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alle- 
gheny front  farther  west.  Between  these 
gigantic  walls  is  a  complex  chain  of  long, 
naiTow,  very  level  mountain  ridges  sepa- 
rated by  long  parallel  valleys.  The  crests 
are  sharp  and  preserve  an  extraordinarily 
equal  elevation  extending  in  even  lines  as 


The  route  of  the  traveler  lies  down  in 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac  close  to  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  but  the  crests  of  the  ridges, 
which  are  cut  through  by  the  river,  are 
observed  to  rise  to  the  same  general  eleva- 
tion. A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country 
would  reveal  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
streams,  in  cutting  their  channels,  have 
shifted  into  line  with  the  strike  of  the 
rocks  and  on  to  the  more  easily  eroded 
areas.  As  they  continued  their  work  of 
cutting  into  the  surface  of  the  country  and 
the  valleys  deepened,  the  resistant  areas 
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stood  out  as  mountain  ridges.  Ho  it  is  that 
itie  trend  of  the  valleys  and  ridges  indicate 
the  axes  of  the  folds  and  the  ridges  them- 
selves are  the  harder  formations  which  have 
resisted  erosion.  The  I'otomac  River,  how- 
ever, flows  across  the  structure  of  the 
rocks.  It  has  decended  from  a  higher 
l)lane  which  would  be  restored  in  a  general 
wav  if  the  valleys  were  filled  to  the  level 


has  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet,  the 
railroad  winds  its  way  without  ascending 
very  perceptibly,  but  beyond  this  point  lies 
the  .Allegheny  River,  which  is  the  western 
barrier  of  the  .Appalachians,  and  since  it  is 
not  cut  thniugh  by  a  stream  the  railway 
must  climb  the  mountain  slope.  The  .Alle- 
gheny Mountains  consist  of  several  ranges 
which    form  the  watershed    between    the 
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of  the  ridges.  It  is  a  master  stream  which 
gathers  the  drainage  of  the  .Appalachian 
Valley,  and  carries  it  eastward  through  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  enormous  work  it  has 
done  in  cutting  its  channel  and  carrying  its 
load  to  the  sea  is  apparent  in  traveling 
along  its  valley.  To  acccmiplish  it  has 
re(iuired  the  undisturbed  work  of  ages. 
As  far  westward  as  Cumberland,  which 


Ohio  and  the  Potomac.  They  have  a  broad 
structure  and  are  not  much  dissected.  In 
climbing  the  .Allegheny  front  the  railway  to 
Pittsburg  follow\s  the  narrowing  stream 
valleys  and  finally  pierces  the  divide  by  a 
tunnel  at  an  elevation  of  2.'^00  feet  above 
sea  level.  On  the  western  slope  it  emerges 
into  the  valley  of  Cheat  River,  which  flows 
far  below   in   its  narmw   tortuous   vallev. 
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Farther  on  it  follows  the  valley  of  the 
"  Yough,"  descending  with  the  windings  of 
the  stream.  The  traveler  who  chooses  the 
westward  route  from  Cumberland  climbs  the 
Allegheny  front  in  the  gorge  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  finally  emerges  upon  the  summit  at 
Oakland.    This  route  is  more  grandly  pic- 


turesque and  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
-VUeghenies.  The  scenery  of  the  route  is 
not  easily  compassed  by  a  camera.  The 
accomiianing  views,  however,  may  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
mountains  and  the  beauty  of  the  river 
vistas. 
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THE  GIRL  OF 
,    _^ ^  HARPER'S  FERRY. 


ANONYMOUS. 


AH,  tell  me  not  of  the  heights  sublime. 
The  rocks  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Of  mountains  rent  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
They're  very  beautiful,  very. 
I'm  thinking  more  of  the  glowing  cheek 

Of  a  lovely  girl,  and  merry, 
Who  climbed  with  me  to  yon  highest  peak, 
The  girl  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

She  sailed  with  me  o'er  the  glassy  wave 

In  yonder  trim-built  wherry; 
Shall  I  e'er  forget  the  looks  she  gave. 

Or  the  voice  that  rang  so  merry? 
To  the  joy  she  felt  her  lips  gave  birth — 

Lips  red  as  the  ripest  cherry; 
I  saw  not  Heaven  above,  nor  earth, 

Sweet  girl  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

We  clamber'd  away  o'er  crag  and  hill. 

Through  places  dark  and  dreary; 
We  stopped  to  drink  of  the  sparkling  rill 

And  gather  the  blushing  berry. 
Dame  nature  may  sunder  the  earth  by  storms. 

And  rocks  upon  rocks  may  serry, 
But  I  like  her  more  in  her  fragile  forms. 

My  girl  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

I  followed  her  up  the  "  Steps  of  Stone  " 

To  where  the  dead  they  bury, 
On  Jefferson's  Rock  she  stood  alone, 

Looking  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
But  I,  like  Cymen  the  gaping  clown. 

Stood  lost  in  a  deep  quandary. 
Nor  thought  of  the  river,  the  rock,  the  town. 

Dear  girl  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

She  carved  her  name  on  the  well-known  rock. 

The  rock  at  Harper's  Ferry; 
You  would  not  have  thought  me  a  stone  or  stock. 

Bending  o'er  charming  Mary. 
Insensible  rock  how  hard  thou  wert. 

Hurting  her  fingers  fairy; 
Deeper  she  writ  upon  my  soft  heart, 

The  girl  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

Ye  who  shall  visit  this  scene  again, 

This  rock  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Come  pledge  me  high  in  the  brisk  champagne 

Or  a  glass  of  the  palest  sherry; 
And  this  is  the  name  which  ye  shall 'quaff — 

The  name  of  Mary  Perry: 
She's  fairer  than  all  your  loves  by  half. 

The  girl  of  Harper's  Ferry. 


•^. 
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THE    LEGEND   OF   ISLAND    PARK. 


IIY    MISS  JBNNIE  CHAMBERS. 


ALONG  time  ago.  on  the  nld  hills  and 
mountains  surroundinii  Harper's  Ferry, 
there  were  no  houses,  no  beautiful 
yards  and  gardens  tracing  the  marks  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  .Eolus  tuned 
his  harp  and  played  among  the  branches  of 
the  great  oaks  and  pine  trees,  whose  dense 
shade  covered  a  safe  retreat  from  the  fierce 
eye  of  the  savage  for  the  panting  deer,  and 
wild  beasts,  who  were  so  often  the  victims 
of  the  chase. 


.\nd  while  meditating  on  these  things  we 
tremble  at  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  fearing 
that  the  spirit  of  some  shadowing  form 
may  be  lurking  near,  and  we  turn  in  the 
twilight  expectantly,  to  catch  a  glance 
from  the  dusky  faces  peering  at  us  from 
behind  the  rocks,  for  dearer  to  him  than 
life  were  these  hunting  grounds  to  the 
poor  Indian.  Here  in  imagination  we  see 
the  Indian  maiden  chasing  the  gazelle  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  while  the  fierce  cry  of  the  eagle 
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While  wandering  o'er  these  hills  at  the 
close  of  a  summer's  day,  the  cool  breath 
of  evening  soothingly  fanning  our  brows, 
and  toying  with  the  golden  locks  of  the 
little  children  as  they  ramble  among  the 
laurels  and  evergreens,  ever  and  anon  a  glad 
voice  of  triumph  sweetly  echoing  through 
the  hills  as  some  beautiful  butterfly  is  made 
captive  while  sipping  the  sweets  of  the 
buttercups  and  daisies,  the  white  wing  of 
the  "Dove  of  Peace"  hovers  so  sweetly 
over  this  picturesque  scene,  that  it  almost 
o'ershadows  the  wild  picture  hung  far  in 
the  background  in  the  "gallery  of  history." 


penetrates  the  air  above,  reverberating  in 
the  valley  below,  as  it  vehemently  protects 
its  young  from  the  invasion.  We  see  the 
j)anther  and  deer  drinking  from  the  same 
stream  where  now  the  tinkling  bells  of  the 
lowing  herd  harmoniously  blend  with  the 
sweet  voice  of  nature,  as  it  wanders  forth 
at  morn  or  eventide,  to  quench  its  thirst 
in  the  bright  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  or 
Potomac. 

We  see  Kee-sha-mon-e-doo  (the  angry 
SpiritI  then,  as  now,  howling  and  mo\-ing 
in  the  tempest,  slaying  the  forests  in  his 
grasp,  rending  the  rocks  asunder  with  his 
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flaming  tongue  and  pouring  forth  his  voice 
in  the  noise  of  the  great  waters.  Here 
under  the  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens,  the 
red  man  reverently  worshiped  the  Great 
Spirit,  more  sincerely,  perhaps,  than  many 
who  meet  within  the  walls  of  the  true  and 
living  God.  Here  'neath  the  tread  of  the 
white  man,  their  bones  are  resting.  We 
see  their  bodies,  hopes,  joys  and  disappoint- 
ments lying  buried  in  a  land  where  their 
race  is  extinct;  unknown,  unmarked  are 
their  graves  save  by  the  eye  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  Tradition  tells  us  that  at  this  re- 
mote period  in  history,  far  down  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  'neath  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock,  ensconced  among  the  ever- 
greens, stood  the  wigwam  of  Nenemoo-sha, 
loveliest  maid  of  all  the  Algonquins. 

Happy  as  the  air  she  breathed  she  gaily 
sang,  and  bounded  with  lithe  and  graceful 
step  o'er  the  rocks,  the  wild  birds  she  had 
wooed  and  won  joining  in  the  glad,  sweet 
chorus. 

When  her  feet  grew  weary  of  the  chase, 
and  the  evening  shadows  mysteriously  crept 
low  down  in  the  valley,  the  maiden  sought 
her  wigwam,  and  with  nimble  fingers  she 
wrought  some  little  gift  of  love  for  him  her 
young  heart  loved  so  true.  At  times,  as 
if  forgetting  her  work,  she  sat  with  dreamy 
listlessness  watching  the  waves  leaping  and 
dancing  over  the  rocks,  and  kissing  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  ere  it  sank  to  rest 
behind  the  distant  mountains.  At  intervals 
a  sigh  is  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and  the 
shadows  grow  darker  in  her  large  liquid 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  sadness  traces 
its  lines  upon  her  brow. 

Suddenly  she  starts  and  a  bright  smile 
illumines  her  face  as  she  sees  a  light  canoe 
gliding  o'er  the  waters.  Well  she  knows 
the  one  who  plies  the  oars,  though  full  three 
moons  have  passed  since  her  noble  chieftain 
wafted  her  a  last  good  bye,  as  he  passed  up 
the  river  where  the  silvery  waters  run  so 
smoothly,  as  if  fearing  to  wake  the  ripples 
from  their  sleep. 

As  the  canoe  neared  the  shore,  the 
maiden  arose  and  extended  a  welcome  hand 
to  the  young  warrior,  but  seeing  a  look  of 
sadness  resting  on  his  face,  she  trembled 
as  she  asked  the  question:  "Is  the  young 
chieftain  sorry  that  the  sweetheart  came 
to  greet  him,  else  why  this  sadness  resting 
on  his  brow;  or  in  his  absence  has  he  wooed 
and  won  a  gentler  maiden?" 

"In  all  the  land  there  dwells  no  other 
love  for  Osse'o,  no  other  name  shall  linger 
on  his  lips  when  the  Great  Spirit  calls  him 
hence  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.     The 


heart  of  Osse'o  mourns  to  think  that  change 
can  come  to  one  who  loves  him  so  truly." 

"  Nenemoo  sha  jealously  guards  her  noble 
warrior,  fewer  moons  than  three  have  passed 
and  brought  broken  hearts  and  broken  vows 
to  those  who  pledged  themselves  true  in 
life  and  death.  Through  all  the  day  and 
night  Nenemoo-sha  hears  but  the  voice  of 
Osse'o  in  the  wind  and  in  the  waves,  and 
when  she  is  dead  she  will  sorrow  in  the 
spirit  if  change  should  come  to  the  heart 
of  Osse'o.  Then  why  does  Osse'o  wear 
this  sadness  on  his  brow?" 

"Osse'o  has  come  to  take  the  lovely 
sweetheart  from  her  home  and  friends,  and 
from  the  graves  of  her  beloved  ones.  The 
white  man  is  driving  the  red  man  from  these 
happy  hunting  grounds;  the  spirit  of  Osse'o 
cannot  be  happy  near  the  white  man's 
lodge." 

"  Is  Osse'o  not  brave  enough  to  revenge 
his  wrongs?" 

"  Nenemoo-sha,  the  pale  faces  have 
deceived  the  bold  and  proud  Osse'o,  he 
hates  them  with  the  bitterness  of  death; 
'ere  the  change  of  many  moons  he  will  be 
forced  to  leave  these  hunting  grounds  and 
journey  forth  into  a  strange  country,  far 
away  from  all  his  youthful  associations, 
and  where  now  the  wigwam  of  Nenemoo- 
sha  stands  the  pale  face  maiden  will  hasten 
out  to  greet  the  one  she  loves.  At  the 
command  of  the  white  man  Osse'o  has 
hastened  back  to  bear  the  news  to  Nenemoo- 
sha.  Come,  lovely  sweetheart,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac,  Kee-sha-mon-e-doo  is 
soaring  in  the  tempest,  but  the  heart  and 
arm  of  Osse'o  is  brave,  and  union  in  death 
is  better  than  life  to  Osse'o  if  separated 
from  Nenemoo-sha." 

Lightly  the  little  canoe  moved  swiftly 
over  the  waters  with  the  Indian  lovers,  but 
the  heart  and  arm  of  Osse'o  were  not  strong 
enough  to  battle  with  the  current.  The 
water  rose  with  mighty  force  around  the 
little  bark  canoe,  it  capsized,  and  Osse'o  and 
Nenemoo-sha  sank  into  the  waves  of  the 
waters  in  the  land  they  loved,  and  the  Mon- 
e-doos  (spirits  who  fill  the  air)  made  them 
a  grave  in  the  Potomac  just  below  the 
breakers,  on  the  spot  now  called  Island 
Park.  And  on  this,  their  last  resting  place, 
their  friends  (the  wild  birds  of  the  forest) 
planted  the  evergreens  and  flowers  and  the 
Great  Spirit  lifted  their  souls  on  the  sun- 
beams and  wafted  them  home. 

"To  the  Island  of  the  blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah — 
To  the  land  of  the  hereafter." 


TO    A    GOLFING    GIRL. 


BY   J.  E.  MONTAGUE. 


H 


ERK'S  to  a  girl  with  bounding  step, 

llright  eyes  and  glowing  face, 
Who  drives  the  ball  from  link  to  link. 

With  force  and  artless  grace! 
Her  tam  is  one  of  brilliant  plaid — 

Her  skirt  of  navy  lilue — 
And  'neath  her  cape  there  beats  a  heart 

That's  gentle,  kind  and  true. 


As  o'er  the  grass  she  lightly  trips, 

I  watch  her  skillful  play — 
And  all  her  hazards  I  would  share 

Forever  and  a  day. 
With  hearts  and  balls  alike  she  toys; 

When  I  condemn  her  wiles, 
"0,  that's  the  charm  there  is  in  golf," 

She  says,  and  sweetly  smiles. 

But  then  I  know  she's  teasing  me. 

For  one  short  week  ago 
She  said  my  partner  she  would  be. 

Through  life  for  weal  or  woe — 
And  soon  a  veil,  and  not  a  tam 

Will  rest  upon  her  curls; 
So  one  more  toast  to  this  fair  maid. 

The  Queen  of  Coifing  Girls. 
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DEER   PARK,   MARYLAND. 


OF  American  mountain  resorts,  Deer 
Park,  Maryland,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ideal  resort  that  can  be  found.  On 
the  top  of  the  AUeghenies,  at  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  a  broad  plateau,  nine  miles  in  width;  a 
beautiful  plane  of  luxurient  vegetation  high 
up  in  the  air.  It  is  on  this  plateau  the 
splendid  hotels  of  Deer  Park  and  the  cot- 
tages in  connection  therewith  are  built. 
During  the  hottest  summer  months,  the  air 
which  is  always  in  motion,  is  simply  delight- 
ful and  the  temperature  is  naturally  much 


sloping  gently  to  the  railway  station,  not 
three  hundred  yards  away.  The  buildings 
are  divided  into  three  parts,  known  as  the 
Main  Building,  the  East  and  West  Annexes. 
They  are  built  on  the  very  edge  of  forest 
facing  the  plane,  through  which  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  wends  its  way.  The 
ten  or  twelve  cottages  belonging  to  the 
hotel,  which  are  taken  every  summer  by 
families,  lie  about  six  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  building  and  are  connected  with 
well  laid  out  pathways  and  drives.  Archi- 
tecturally, the  whole  scene  is  most  pleasing 


BIRD'S-EYE    VIEW    OF    DEER    PARK    HOTEL    ANDO 


THE    ■•  GLADES." 


PKIVATE    COTTAGE. 


WEST    ANNEX. 


MAIN    BUILin  . 
A-    O.   KAILROAD  I 


lower  than  it  is  in  the  valley  on  either  side 
of  the  great  mountain  range. 

This  plateau  is  known  as  the  "  Glades  " 
and  the  Deer  Park  hotels  and  their  family 
of  cottages  occupy  a  lovely  tract  of  land  of 
five  hundred  acres  in  its  midst.  The  original 
forests  are  still  maintained,  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  resort,  and  excellent  roadways 
have  been  built  across  the  mountains  to 
afford  good  drive-ways  and  bicycling. 

The  splendid  hotel  buildings,  with  large 
airy  rooms  and  immense  verandas,  are  on 
the   top  of  a  knoll,  with   beautiful   lawn 


to  the  eye  and  the  Park  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  modern  city. 

The  hotel  is  supplied  with  every  con- 
ceivable modern  appliance  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  its  guests;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
omitted  to  please  the  tastes  of  the  most 
fastidious  person.  It  is  provided  with  its 
own  gas,  electric  plants  and  water  system. 
The  sewerage  and  sanitary  arrangement 
are  the  best  that  modern  engineering  could 
conceive.  Connected  with  the  hotel  are 
two  large  swimming  pools,  one  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  ladies  and  children  and  the 
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other  for  gentlemen;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  being  regulated  by  a  complete 
system  of  heating.  Turkish  and  Russian 
baths  are  also  connected  with  the  swimming 
pools.  In  a  supplementary  amusement 
building  or  Casino  are  the  billiard  and  pool 
tables  and  bowling  alley. 

In  many  of  our  large  hotels  and  clubs 
and  on  the  dining  cars  of  several  railroads 
will  be  found  this  significant  sentence  : 
"Deer  Park  Spring  Water  I'sed  On  This 
Table."  The  spring  which  furnishes  this 
famous  wfeter  is  known  as  "Hoiling  Spring" 


of  the  Youghiogheny  Uiver,  which  flows  in 
a  narrow,  but  very  deep  cut  through  the 
plane.  This  river,  or  as  it  is  more  gener- 
ally known,  the  "Little  Yough."  flows  west- 
ward thmugh  Mountain  Lake  Park  and 
Oakland,  then  turns  directly  northward, 
flowing  down  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain range  toward  Pittsburg. 

Deer  Park  has  always  been  a  popular 
resort  for  the  three  summer  months  during 
which  it  is  opened  from  the  middle  of  .lune 
to  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  the  easi- 
est resort  to  reach  in  the  United  States,  as 
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EAST    ASNKX 


and  issues  from  the  rocky  heart  of  the 
mountain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
hotel  buildings.  It  has  a  daily  flow  of 
150,000  gallons  of  purest  crystal  clear  water 
and  supplies  all  of  the  water  used  at  the 
hotel  and  adjacent  buildings.  Aside  from 
this,  a  regular  business  is  carried  on  bottling 
this  water  and  sending  it  to  many  of  the  East- 
ern cities.  The  Spring  is  encased  in  a  wire- 
house,  securely  roofed  and  locked  to  abso- 
lutely prevent  all  impurities  falling  therein. 
The  great  overflow  of  water,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  know,  forms  the  headwaters 


one  may  take  a  Pullman  car  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Toledo.  Colum- 
bus, Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia  or  New  York,  without 
change  of  cars,  and  this  is  a  special  induce- 
ment to  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  hot  summer  travel. 

The  season  of  IIKX)  promises  to  eclipse 
all  other  seasons,  as  the  cottages  have 
been  engaged  for  the  summer  and  the 
hotel  has  booked  a  larger  percentage  of 
guests  so  early  in  the  season  than  at  any 
other  period. 


THE   BLACK    BASS    OF    THE   POTOMAC 


THE  Potomac  River  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  been  well  known  for  its 
splendid  black  bass  fishing,  but  few 
anglers  have  ever  known  how  this  gamey 
fish  became  a  habitue  of  this  historical 
stream.  Many  have  thought  that  they 
have  been  there  since  the  time  of  the 
Indians,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they  were 
not  known  in  these  waters  less  than  fifty 
years  ago.  The  story  of  how  they  came 
there  as  told  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Stabler,  of  Balti- 
more, who  is  the  only  man  living  who  as- 
sisted in  stocking  the  river,  is  well  authen- 
ticated and  vouched  for  in  a  book,  entitled : 
"Book  of  the  Black  Bass,"  by  Dr.  -J.  A. 


South  and  North  Branches  of  the  Potomac, 
became  known  to  all  of  the  anglers  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Shriver  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
1860  said:  "The  enterprise  or  experiment 
was  contemplated  by  me  long  before  the 
completion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
to  the  Ohio  River  and  Wheeling,  but  no 
satisfactory  mode  of  transportation  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  great  work  in  1853  and 
in  the  following  year  I  made  my  first  trip, 
although  I  made  several  trips  afterwards 
in  the  same  year,  carrying  with  me  my  first 
lot  of  fish  in  a  large  perforated  tin  bucket, 
and  which  I  made  to  fit   the  water  tank 


BASS    flSHiJiU    ON    THE    PoTll.MAC     KIVIiR. 


Henshall,  of  Cincinnati,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Cuvier  (Tub  of  that  city,  in  1889. 

In  1854  Mr.  Shriver,  of  Wheeling,  think- 
ing the  Potomac  River  admirably  suited  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  black  bass,  together 
with  two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  brought 
a  small  lot  of  twenty  or  thirty  black  bass 
in  a  live  box,  in  the  water  tank  of  a  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  locomotive,  from  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  put  them  into  the  Potomac 
River  at  Cumberland,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  the  famous  river  and  its  many 
large  tributaries,  among  them  the  Seneca, 
Shenandoah,  Cherry  Creek,  Sleepy  Creek, 
Great  and  Little  Cacapon,  Patterson  Creek, 


attached  to  the  locomotive,  which  was  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  at  regular  water 
stations  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and 
thereby  succeeded  well  in  keeping  the  fish, 
which  were  young,  small,  fresh  and  sound, 
having  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  This 
lot  of  fish,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  one, 
on  my  arrival  at  Cumberland  were  put  into 
the  basin  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 
from  which  they  had  free  egress  and  ingress 
to  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries, 
both  above  and  below  the  dam." 

Mr.  Stabler  at  that  time  was  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
and  assisted  Mr.  Shriver  and  Messrs.  Duke- 
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hart  and  Forsythe  in  Iheir  missiunary  work, 
which  has  endeared  the  mountain  streams 
to  all  honest  fishermen  who  hunt  their 
game  with  rod  and  line. 

During  the  winter  season  the  black  bass 
retire  into  deej)  and  still  water,  hiding  under 
rocks,  logs,  etc.,  remaining  there  until  after 
the  first  of  April  or  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring  put  in  an  appearance,  and  his  best 
season  is  from  July  until  ( ictober. 

Dr.  Henshall  quotes  in  his  book:  "The 
black  bass  is  eminently  an  American  fish  and 
is  said  to  be  representative  in  his  charac- 
teristics. He  has  the  faculty  of  asserting 
himself  and  making  himself  completely  at 


home  wherever  placed.  He  is  game  and 
unyielding  to  the  last  when  hooked.  He 
has  the  undaunted  rush  and  vigor  of  the 
trout;  the  untiring  strength  and  bold  leap 
of  the  salmon,  whilst  he  has  a  system  of 
fighting  tactics  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
will  rise  to  antagonize  files  as  readily  as 
salmon  or  trout  and  will  take  the  live 
minnow  or  other  live  bait  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  favorable  to  the  taking 
of  any  other  fish.  I  consider  him  inch  for 
inch  and  jxiund  for  pound  the  gamest  fish 
that  swims.  The  royal  salmon  and  lordly 
trout  must  yield  the  palm  to  a  black  bass  of 
equal  weight." 


ON  THE  B.  &  O. 


S.  A.   W ALLEN,   IN      THE  PHCENIX, 
SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE. 


WITH  measured  breath  our  engine  speeds, 
The  daylight  breaks. 
Far  off,  as  flies  our  steel-gray  steed, 
The  Dawn  awakes. 
The  mountains  rise  against  the  skies, 
Flame- tipped  with  morning,  beacon-wise. 

The  valleys,  yet  untouched  by  morn. 

Are  gray  with  mist. 
Each  mountain  lifts  a  ruby  horn 

Or  amethyst. 
The  power  of  Dawn  pursues  the  wan 
Pale  hosts  of  Night  from  peak  to  lawn. 

As  dear  as  Love,  as  bright  as  Youth, 

The  morning  smiles. 
In  dawn  of  Life  such  joy,  in  sooth, 

(3ur  way  beguiles. 
With  flaming  heart  we  then  depart,    , 
Eager  for  battlefield  or  mart. 

With  labored  breath  our  engine  speeds; 

The  night  dawns  down 
O'er  level  plain  and  swamp  of  reeds 

And  rain-drenched  town. 
But  sunbeams  throw  a  parting  glow. 
Day  blushes  to  be  conquered  so. 

Must  we  return  so  at  Life's  end 

Across  the  plains. 
While  fiercely  thro'  the  dark  descend 

The  bitter  rains? 
Yet,  Heart  of  Mine,  where  thine  eyes  shine 
Will  be  no  lack  of  light  divine. 
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AMERICAN    TRAVEL  DE  LUXE. 


WITH  the  Electric  Automob 
in  connection  with  the 
service  offered  by  the  Uoyal 
trains,  between  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  the  climax  of  rail- 
way travel  is  indeed  attained, 
and  the  Ualtiniore  &  Ohio  Ilail- 
road,  true  to  its  traditions,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  this  latest 
achievement  in  transportation 
by  establishing  Electric  ^'ehicle 
Service  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

liteam  and  electricity  com- 
bined are  the  potent  factors  of 
locomotion  in 
the  present 
era.  What 
power  in 
the  future 
will  supplant 
them  ? 

The  "Royal 
Limited"  is  the 
name  given  to 
two  trains 
leaving  New 
York  daily  at 
3  o'clock  for 
Washington, 
and  Washing- 
ton daily  at  .S 
o'clock  for 
New  York, 
arr  i  vi  ng  at 


lie,  running 

magnificent 

Blue   Line 


K.   .V  ti.   Kl.hX'TltlC   Al'TOMOBILE    CAB. 


destinations  at  8  o'clock.     These  two  trains 

are  the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other 

and  form  part  of  the  Royal  Blue  Line  series, 

which  is  composed   of  nine   fast 

trains  daily  each  way  between  the 

above  cities. 

The  class  of  travel  between  the 
nation's  metropolis  and  its  capital 
requires  the   highest  standard   of 
railway   equipment    and   a    corre- 
spondingly quickening  of  time,  and 
the  Baltimore  it  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  c5c 
Reading  Railway  and  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  .Jersey,  realizing  its 
value,    inaugu- 
rated this  splen- 
did service. 

\\'  i  t  h  wood 
from  India,  with 
draperies  from 
Persia  and  Amer- 
ican metal,  form- 
ed into  beautiful 
shapes  by  Ameri- 
can  skill,  the 
"Royal  Limited" 
became  the  most 
superb  train  of 
its  kind  ever  con- 
structed. 

The  color 
scheme  adopted 
throughout  its 
general  make-up 
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is  "Royal  Blue"  and  the  Parlor  Cars  named 
the  "Empress,"  the  "Countess,"  "Czarina" 
and  "Queen"  are  superbly  finished  with  ver^ 
million  wood  inlaid  with  Persian  design,  the 


'^(c.\»'^% 


THE    PAKI.dU    CAR.- 

upholstery  and  ceiling  being  in  royal  blue. 
The  ladies'  toilet  is  finished  in  dark  olive 
green,  with  the  ceiling  decorated  to  corres- 
pond. The  drawing-room  is  finished  in 
harmony  with  the  main  parlor  of  the  car. 
A  beautiful  effect  is  given  both  to  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the  cars,  by  oval  win- 
dows, with  opalescent  glass,  placed  in  toilet- 
rooms  and  passage-ways.  The  cars  are 
seventy  feet  in  length,  with  every  modern 
improvement  and  appliance,  including  wide 
vestibules  with  anti- telescoping  device, 
empire  deck,  steam  heat,  Pintsch  gas  and 
air  pressure  water  system. 

American  women  have  rights  which  all 
true  American  men  endeavor  to  respect 
and  this  is  probably  more  characteristic  of 


America  than  any  other  country.  With 
this  courtesy  in  mind,  all  modern  Pullman 
cars  are  constructed  with  special  conveni- 
ences for  women;  and  in  the  cars  of  the 
"Royal  Limited,"  the  large  dressing-rooms 
carry  out  this  idea.  They  are  provided 
with  dressers,  with  large  plate  glass  mir- 
rors, on  each  side  of  which  are  cozy  corner 
seats,  with  bookcase  and  stationary  wash- 
stand  in  another  corner. 

It  has  been  said  that  even  yet  the  men 
have  the  best  of  it  in  the  Observation  and 
Smoking  Cars.  These  cars,  the  "  Jupiter," 
"Mercury"  and  "Neptune,"  have  the  same 
general  appearance  on  the  exterior  as  the 
parlor  car,  except  that  the  observation  end 
is  recessed  with  a  deep  platform  and  the 
observation  windows  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  in  the  Parlor  Cars.  The  smoking 
compartment  is  finished  in  Circassian  wal- 
nut, exquisitely  inlaid;  the  chairs  uphols- 
tered in  olive  green  leather,  the  ceiling  of 
red  and  gold,  the  general  design  being  of 
Italian  renaissance.  Each  car  is  provided 
with  writing  desk  and  writing  material  and 
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of  this  car.  It  is  provided  with  the  dain- 
tiest china  and  cut  glass  and  supplied  with 
all  the  choicest  wines  and  liquors. 

Whilst  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
car  is  used  exclusively  by  men,  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  ladies  are  especially  invited 
to  enjoy  its  freedom. 

The  Dining  Cars  have  been  named  the 
"Waldorf"  and  "Astoria,"  in  honor  of  one 
of  our  greatest  .American  hostelries,  cele- 
brated the  world  over  for  its  excellent 
culinary  triumphs.  The  main  dining-room 
occupies  one-half  of  the  car  and  in  which 
meals  are  served  table  d'hote.  The  other 
half  of  the  car,  separated  from  the  main 


dining-room  by  the  kitchen,  is  utilized  as  a 
cafe,  in  which  meals  are  served  a  la  carte. 

The  1  )ining  Car  service  is  operated  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Ci^nipany  and 
is  unsurpassed.  The  menu  consists  of 
every  delicacy  in  season,  daintily  served  in 
cut  glass,  china  and  silver,  and  tempting  to 
the  appetite  of  the  most  pronounced  epi- 
cure. The  cafe  is  finished  in  plain  (juar- 
tered  oak,  with  Hoor  of  rubber  mo.-^aic  tiling. 
The  entire  effect  is  plain  in  comparison  with 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  main  dining  rnom. 

A  trip  from  New  York  to  Washington 
in  five  hours  on  the  "Royal  Limited"  and 
on  arrival  at  Washington  to  be  whirled  to 
one's  destination  in  an  Electric  Automobile 
Cab,  is  certainly  truirl  dr  luzv. 


THE  OBSERVATIUX    CAK   EXl). 
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THE  SHADOWS  AND  THE  SUN. 

BY   GEORGE   V.   HOBART. 

WAS  sittin'  in  de  the-ayter,  an'  heard  an  actor  say 
Some  words  that  seemed  to  grab  me  like  an'  linger  dat  away. 
It  was  dess  a  small  remahk  he  made  afo'  de  play  was  done: 
"  Remember  dat  de  shadows  prove  de  presence  of  de  sun!" 
Dess  smile  a  li'l,  airly  in  de  mawnin'I 

De  good  Lawd  made  a  mountains,  and  He  made  a  valleys,  too. 
He  made  a  blue  sky  overhead,  He  made  a  light  shine  frevv; 
An'  den  He  dess  set  down  an'  made  a  clouds  'fore  He  was  done — 
"Remember  dat  de  shadows  prove  de  presence  of  de  sun!  " 
Dess  smile  a  li'l,  airly  in  de  mawnin' ! 

De  good  Lawd  made  a  flowers,  an'  He  made  a  bum'le  bees; 
He  let  de  lovely  light  shine  down  an'  paint  wif  green  a  trees. 
And  den  He  sent  de  rain  clouds  so  de  roots  could  have  some  fun — 
"Remember  dat  de  shadows  prove  de  presence  of  de  sun!" 
Dess  smile  a  li'l,  airly  in  de  mawnin'! 

It  ain't  no  use  to  worry  when  a  sto'm  clouds  cross  yo'  skies; 
Ef  all  a  time  was  sunny  bright  mos'  likely  hu't  ouah  eyes. 
De  good  Lawd  knew  his  business  when  dis  worl'  He  made  to  run — 
"Remember  dat  de  shadows  prove  the  presence  of  de  sun!" 
Dess  smile  a  li'l,  airly  in  de  mawnin'! 

Some  folks  dey  gets  to  frettin'  an'  a-sobbin'  right  er-way, 
When  er  li'l  cloud  it  rises  on  de  brightness  of  dah  day; 
Doan"  nevah  stop  to  figure  dat  de  dahkness  soon  be  done, 
En  fo'gets  dat  de  shadows  prove  de  presence  of  de  sun, 
Dess  groans  a  li'l,  airly  in  de  mawnin'I 

De  good  Lawd  made  a  sunlight,  an  He  made  a  shadows,  too  ; 

He  tied  'em  all  together  in  a  bag  fo'  me  an  yo'; 

An'  dat  man's  mos'  contented  when  his  time  below  am  done 

What  has  'membered  dat  de  shadows  prove  de  presence  of  de  sun — 

An'  smiled  a  li'l,  airly  in  de  mawnin'! 


STUB    ENDS   OF    THOUGHT. 


BY   ARTHUR   G.   LEWIS. 


EN\'Y  and  ignorance  are  twin  brothers, 
and  dishonesty  of  purpose  tirst  cousin 
to  them  both. 

I  wouM)  rather  lose  a  woman's  love 
through  too  much  tenderness  than  gain  it 
through  fear  or  intimidation. 

Relr;iu.\  consists  of  what  we  say  and 
hope;  Christianity  of  what  we  practice. 

Stkonc;,  cruel  natures  that  command 
obedience,  create  affection  in  one  class  of 
women  and  destroy  it  in  the  other. 

MOKK  men  require  protection  against 
themselves  than  defense  from  others. 

"Never  ag.mn'"  has  an  unpleasant  ring 
of  despair  about  it;  let  us  place  no  one 
beyond  the  pale  of  pardon. 

Cri.TniK  the  wings  of  integrity  in  chil- 
dren until  the  pin  feathers  of  morality  ap- 
pear, and  they  will  develop  themselves. 

Sentiment  often  kisses  away  tears  that 
thoughtfulness  might  have  prevented. 

The  undoing  of  things  we  ought  not 
to  have  done  is  a  greater  task  than  to  do 
that  we  should  have  done  at  first. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  presume  upon, 
or  anticipate,  public  opinion. 


Only  ignorant  and  narrow  natures  pre- 
fer pleasant  fiction  to  unpleasant  facts. 
Flatter  a  fool  if  you  care  for  his  regard. 

Soci.\L  etiquette  and  custom  is  respons- 
ible, to  a  large  extent,  for  the  degeneration 
of  modern  society. 

Mkoad  minded  natures  invite  suggestions 
from  others,  and  gracefully  accept  rational 
criticism. 

The  man  is  not  yet  born  who  has  derived 
any  permanent  satisfaction  from  revenge. 

The  master  who  secures  respect  from  a 
source  of  fear  should  avoid  meeting  his 
servants  in  the  dark. 

May  the  merciful  Head  of  Heaven  bend 
in  tenderness  towards  the  man  who  does 
not  regulate  his  ability  with  his  desires. 

Never  pity  a  woman,  especially  if  she 
loves  you  in  a  way  that  you  do  not  recipro- 
cate. Her  humiliation  is  often  more  bitter 
than  her  hate. 

Large  minds  are  too  often  influenced 
by  small  prejudices. 

Pay  both  your  pew  rent  and  life  insur- 
ance, if  you  can,  but  don't  drop  your  policy. 
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DID    YOU    EVER? 

BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

Ill  you  ever  think,  while  praying 

For  the  balmy  warmth  of  Spring, 
Of  all  the  small  annoyance 

That  the  summer  sun  will  bring  ? 
Of  the  insect  aggravation. 

And  the  blinding  perspiration; 
Or  the  fruitful  dissipations 

And  the  million  crawling  things  ? 
I  lid  you  ever  ? 

Did  you  ever  to  a  picnic 

Wend  your  dreary,  weary  way, 
And  spend  upon  a  farm  somewhere 

A  sweltering  summer  day  ? 
Did  you  ever  find  a  custard  pie 

Had  broken  in  your  lap. 
Or  know  the  joy  of  jigger  ants 

Slow  climbing  up  your  back  ? 
Did  vou  ever  ? 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


NO.  526 
cePT 

NDAV 


No- 522 

SUNDAY 


No.  528 
SUN. 
6  HOUR 


No.  5oa 

DAILY 


No.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 
DAILY 
S   HOUR 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5tG 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


No.  5  12 

DAILY 


LV.   WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION.. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.    new  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.  I  2 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.05 
12.57 
1.02 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


1.16 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


CO      ^" 

53.00 
"3.49 
=  3.53 
g5.52 
=^8.00 
^8.05 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.45 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.42 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


No.  5  17 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 

DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
5  HOUR 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN- 
5  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 


No. 525 

DAILY 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No.  SIS 

DAILV 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  -- 
Ar,  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.25 


8.00 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


10.00 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.30 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


1.00 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.10 
6.00 


1.30 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


CO     ^" 

S3. 00 
"3.00 
=  5.07 
57.06 
^7.  10 
^8.00 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


5.55 
6.00 
8.35 
0.41 
0.45 
1.45 


12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.04 
6.12 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  alt  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 
NOTE 

No.   3 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURQ 
LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET 

1  V     PHII   AnFl  PHIA 

lO.OOui 
lO.OOui 
12.20  PM 
2.26  PM 
2.40  pm 
3.40  PJi 

1.30  PM 
1.30  PM 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.05  PM 

3.00  pm 
3.00  pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.25  PM 
8.30  pm 
6.05  UI 
l0.20Ui 

5.55  PM 
6.00  pm 
8.35  pm 
10.41  PM 
10.55pm 
I2.05UI 

12.10NT 
12.  I5ui 
7.30  UI 
9.32  UI 
9.55UI 
I0.55UI 

5.55  pm 

6.00  pm 

8.35  pm 

1  0.4  1  PM 

10.55  pm 

1  1.55  PJI 

8.40  UI 

4.30  UI 
7.30  UI 
9.32  UI 
9.40  u« 
10. 36  AM 
7.25  P.M 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .-- 

8.10UI 
1  I.35UI 

2.55  pm 

6.35  pm 
7.23  UI 
6.15  pm 

10.35  pm 
9.30  pm 

7.36  UI 
6.25UI 
8.40  UI 
7.35  pm 

5.55  P* 
8.00  UI 
1  1 .45  UI 
1  I.52UI 
6.55  PM 
5.50PM 
10.50PM 
lO.OOu* 

9.00  PJi 

9.00UI 

12. CONN 

2.00  AM 

6.50  UI 

7.1  QUI 
12.40  pm 

5.50  PM 
1  0.50  PM 
lO.OOui 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  alt  points.      NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  507  between  New  Yorh  and  Baltimore.       \ 

B,  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NO.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

NOS.  14  i46 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

t  8.30  UI 

*  4.55  P.» 
8.20  pm 

2.45  UI 

3.30  pm 

I0.20UI 

7.00  PM 

6.00  PM 
I2.25UI 

10.50  AM 

IO.OOpm 

e.oow 

3.25pm 
9.45  PM 

6.30pm 
8.05  pm 
2  45UI 

12.40  pm 

*  8.20 UI 
2.10  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.I5UI 
8.05  UI 
8.05  UI 
12.  15  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.  15  PM 
9.00  PH 
6.47  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
I0.15UI 
1  2.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

8.  1  5ui 
8.55UI 
8.  15  pm 
9.00  PM 
2.25  UI 
3.22UI 
3.32U1 
5.35  UI 
8.07  UI 
8.I0UII 

1.05  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

4.50  PM 
5.53  pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  PM 
1  0.40  PM 
10.45  PM 

1  l.55u« 
1  2.53  pm 
1.02  pm 
3.09  PM 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.37UI 
7.50  AN 

8.00  AM 

10.15U1 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
I2.25UI 
I2.44UI 
3.  1  0  AM 
5.42  UI 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMOEN  STATION  ... 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  MT,  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *^  Daily.         ^  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                          | 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED   BV   THE   BALTIMORE    &   OHIO    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAIN.S  OF  THE  B.  &  O.     FINEST   SERVICE  IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLIP 

VESTIBUI.ED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.   504.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.   526.      BufTct  Parlor,  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.  Dining  and  (  afc  Car  Baltimore  to 
New  Vork. 

No.   508.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

No.  524.  "  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars  and 
Observation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No 
e.\tra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.    Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  Vork. 

No.   512.     Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  Vork. 

No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  Vork. 

No.  546.      Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  Vork. 

WESTWARD. 
No.  505.     Sleeping  Car  New  Vork  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car   New  Vork   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
No.  527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  Vork  to  Washington.      Dining  and  (afc  Car  New  Vork 

to  Baltimore, 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor    Car    New    Vork    to    Washington.      Dining  and    (afc    Car  New 

York   to  Philadelphia. 
No.  507.     Drawing  Room  Car   New  Vork   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   509.     "Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     E.xclusively   Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars  and 

(Jbservation  Buffet  Smoking  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No 

extra  fare  other  than  regular  I'ullman  rate. 
No.   525.      Parlor  Car  New  Vork  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  Vork  to  Washington.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  Vork  to  Baltimore. 
No.   515.      Sleeping  Cars  New  Vork  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Balti.more,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  I.  Drawmg  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Vork  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnsti  to 
St.  Louis.     Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Vork  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Newark.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Vork  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Colum- 
bus and  Toledo.     .Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Grafton.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  II.  "  Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  Vork  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg,  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

Nos.  47  and  15.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Through 
Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  Vork  and  (!)bser\'ation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Sleeping  Car  Toledo  and  Columbus  to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all 

meals.     Observation   Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to 

Cincinnati. 
No.     4.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  Vork.     Sleeping  Car  Grafton  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  Vork  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  Vork.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Newark  to  Washington.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  Vork.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York. 
Nos.   14  and  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.      Through 

Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  ;    Baltimore,   Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

■William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood.  2d  VIcePres.&  Geu.Mgr.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray.  1st  Vice  President Baltlmure,  Md.        C.  "W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.CuunseL..Xew  York  City       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BuLKLET.  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McNeal.  Treasurer Baltimore.  Md. 

OPERATING  DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood.  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willaru,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chlet  Engineer Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  E.  Greinkr.  Eu;^.  Bdg>.  and  Bld^s Baltimure.  Md. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Dlv..  Main  Line 

aiui  Branches.  Baliimnrc.  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Suprrintondcut  Pittsburg  IHvlsioQ 

and  Branrhes,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent.  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions.  Chicago,  III. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maboney.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr.  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Seldkn,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 


E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCiBBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

Davit*  Lee.  Supc.Malnt.  of  Way Zanesvllle,  O. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent.  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier.  Supt.  Main  Line.  Ist  Div.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Ch.xrle^  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv.. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  A.  HusTED,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Dlv Grafton.  W.  Va. 

Thos.  C.  Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Dlv.  ..Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.Lane.  Supt  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  Divs^Wef^ton,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  N orris,  Supt.  Connellsville  Dlv Connellsville.  Pa. 

John  Barron.  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Div. .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder,  Supt.  Xorthwestern.  1st  Div. Garrett.  Ind. 
J.H.Gloveh.  Supt  Northwestern.  2d  Dlv. . Chicago  Junct..  O. 
Hi  (4hG.Bi'Wles,  Supt.Mon'hehi  River  Div.. Fairmont.  W.Va. 
Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. ..Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Schrtver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River. 

Baltimore.  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin.  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  River.  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Pkddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

LrMAN  McCarty,  AsBt.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashbt,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hhge.  Genera]  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis.  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinnkr.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DuDROw.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellaire,  (>. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark.  O. 


C.  G.  LEM3I0N,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R.  C.  Haase.  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Bukch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha.  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach.  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobarr  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agt-nt Balilinore,  Md. 

W.  E.  LowKs,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Wabfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr..  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati.  O. 
R.  S.  Bbown,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.R.  LoulsvIlle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chllllcothe.  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

VIncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J.  P.R0GERMAN,Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O.S-W.R.R.Dallaa.Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson.  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JA.MBS  MoSHER,  Asst.Geu.Fht. Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiQBLOW,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  220  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews.  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg.  Pa. 

O.  A.  CoNSTANS.  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus.  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways.  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray.  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt..  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'I  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington.  D.  C- 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Rogers,- Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo.  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Detroit.  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross.  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculkll.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Bennis.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver.  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLiBTER.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland.  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent. 

Room  32.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  NooNAN,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch.  Cincinnati.  O. 


H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md, 

C.  H.  Matnard.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Maes 

MILEAGE. 

NE"W  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADEIiPHXA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES  904.11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 391.70 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 1,430.53 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  W^EST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  773.  B7 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 2,203  SO 
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Deer  park,  )VIaryland. 
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''Swept  by  jVIountain  Brcczc9 


tt 


)VIost  Delightful  Summer  Resort  of  the  HUegbenies. 

HOTELS  and  Cottages.      Every   modern  convenience,  2800   feet   above 
sea  level.     Absolutely   free   from   malaria,   hay  fever  and   mosquitos. 
On  main  line  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Rooms  en  suite  with  Bath  .•*  eUctric  Lights,  eleva- 
tor, Turkish  Baths,  two  large  Swimming  pools.  Golf 
Links,  Ccnnis  Courts,  Bowling  HUcys,  Magnificent 
Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service  u*  Hnnapolis  IMaval 
Hcadcmy  Band. 

Delightful  cottages  (furnished  for  housekeeping  if  desired)  ready  for  occu- 
pancy June  J  St.  Hotel  open  from  June  23d  to  September  30th.  For  rates 
and  information  address  W.  E.  Burwell,  Manager,  B.  &  O.  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  until  June  10th;  after  that  time.  Deer  Park,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


America's  Most  Popular  Seaside  Resort 


REACHED    BY 


Royal  Blue  Crains 


OF  THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


1 
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Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati^  .  .  » 
.  .  Colcdo,  Columbus,  glhccling,  Pittsburg,  .  . 
.    .    .     Washington,    Baltimore    to    Philadelphia 

In  Connection  with  the 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Route 

MILE  A  MINUTE  TRAINS 
FOR  THE  SEASHORE .... 

Call  at  Ticket  Offices  and  Information  Bureaus 
for  information  concerning  hotels,  etc.,  or  write 

D.  B.  Martin,   Manager  passenger  Craffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CHAUTAUQUA   EDITION, 


Q^ijf-K  ^^YYXf   Hlbitehall  Ccrminal 


S.s^O. 


jMost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  ]\ew  Y^^^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


ATLANTIC    CITY    HOTELS 


Htlantic  City,  N.  % 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  -Front 

Open  6\>ery  Day  in  the  ''gear 


)VI 


odcrn  in  every  detail  /? 
purest  artesian  water 
from  private  well  ^  Rooms, 
single  and  en  suite  with  bath 


Musfc  by  Stlected  Orchestra 

^tve  o'ctoch  Cca  Served  in  Curhish  Room 


\M/  \Mi  \ti 


Joseph  R.  Borton 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


Rotcl  )VIajestic 

Htbntic  City,  )V- 1- 

Virginia  Hvenue,  jd  F)ou9C  from  lieach 


f 


''.■li,  ■>    n   0    c    I  l; 


Special  Spring  Rates  ^ 
l^odern  in  Svery  Detail 
ff  gXritc  for  Boohlct  ^ 


*ft      'ft 


Osborne  &  painter 

proprietors 


Motel  Gladstones 


Chelsea 
tiantic  City,  M.J. 


Modern  In  Every  Detail 
Gulslne  tinexcellcd 
Directly  on  the  Reach 


Capacity  ^tono  &  Gollins 

250  Proprietors 


ATLANTIC   CITY   HOTELS 


I10TCU    DC  VIUl>C 

Atlantic  Gity.  M.  J. 


•liOI(:LIJf.\ll,l.|- 


'J,---T^ 


Up-to-date.  Patronized  by  the  Elite.  Capacity  300.  Beautiful  Assembly  Hall  suitable 
for  holding  Conventions.  Write  for  booklet.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low  rate  given 
until  June  1st.    Orchestra. 

M,  W.  Truitt 


Htlantic  City,  )S.  'J. 


South  Carolina 

Hvcnuc  and  Beach 

)oo  -pcct  from 

Board  Olalh 


)Vcw 

and 

)yiodcrn 


'S'P^'-^f' •*  '■^:  '■"  ^  -i.'  *,::'  '%'v.  ft]  -^rTrf^sTTiin »,  ^-J    Capacity  400 


Jf^    Sl.f.Sbaw, 
'^  proprietor 


-^(L^-^ 


WEARING  THE  MASK. 


ARTHl'R   G.    LEWIS. 

WEARINi;  the  mask  of  honor  and  right — 
Kissin{5  the  lips  of  deceit  and  shame    - 
Shielding  the  lies  that  a  false  love  told 
That  some  one  may  be  hai)py  again, 
Bearing  the  cross  of  a  needless  wrong, 

Wrought  in  the  name  of  love  ; 
Kissed  to  its  birth  by  a  faith  as  sweet 
As  the  peace-bound  flight  of  a  dove. 

We  would  feel  no  grief  for  the  rose  that  dies 

Had  we  never  known  its  bloom, 
.\nd  no  tears  would  be  shed  for  the'Iove  that  is  dead 

Had  it  lived  and  died  so  soon  ,  ,, 
That  its  fragrant,  sweet  and  soft  caress 

Had  left  no  sting  of  pain. 
For  the  hope  of  night  is  its  dream  of  dawn 

And  the  light  of  the  day  again. 

So  hearts  are  broken  and  lives  go  out 

On  the  ocean  of  pain  and  care. 
Dying  for  what  they  believe  to  be  right 

In  the  face  of  their  own  despair. 
Wearing  the  mask  of  duty  and  love. 

Living  a  life  that  is  dead  ; 
For  the  sake  of  a  cause  that  honor  leads 

In  the  path  that  integrity  treads. 


AN    IXTERESTINU    RELIC.  (SeepaseSO.) 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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MOUNTAIN    LAKE    PARK,    MARYLAND. 


FAR  up  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  nestles  the  ideal  re- 
treat and  summer  resort  known  as 
Mountain  Lake  Park.  A  peculiar  geologi- 
cal feature  of  this  vast  chain  of  mountains 
where  they  occupy  the  western  portion  of 
Maryland  is  the  level  plateau  extending 
along  their  very  crest,  about  nine  miles 
wide  and  practically  flat.     It  would  seem 


obtained  from  a  thousand  points.  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park  occupies  about  eight  hun- 
dred acres  of  these  glades  and  oak  forests. 
Embraced  in  this  tract  and  adding  the  one 
touch  necessary  to  complete  the  perfect 
arrangement  of  nature  is  Mountain  Lake 
itself.  Covering  an  area  of  forty  acres, 
with  its  wooded  shores  and  clear  water 
well  stocked  with  fish,  it  not  only  delights 


THK    lilUVE    KKciM    I!.  &   1).   K.   li.  STATION    TO    HOTEL    CHAITAUQCA. 


as  if  nature  in  her  very  exuberance  of 
generosity  had  in  one  stroke  shorn  the 
mountains  of  their  precipitous  points  and 
left  this  plain  for  the  especial  enjoyment 
of  mankind. 

This  plateau  is  known  as  "The  Glades," 
so  called  from  the  magnificent  oak  forests 
and  innumerable  beautiful  vistas  which  are 


the  eye  but  furnishes  by  the  numerous 
boats  a  delightful  diversion  for  the  summer 
resident. 

Combined  with  these  natural  advantages 
Mountain  Lake  Park  embraces  miles  of 
well  kept  roads,  affording  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  the  bicyclist  or  pedestrian  in  pur- 
suit of  their  favorite  pastime,  which  in  the 


MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,   MARYLAND. 


Mi'lSTAIN     l.AKK. 


bracing  air  of  this  altitude  is  positively 
exhilarating,  even  during  the  most  oppres- 
sive months  of  the  summer. 

Mountain  Lake  Park  is  the  summer 
home  of  the  Mountain  Chautauqua.  This 
Chautauqua  was  established  in  1881  and 
every  summer  is  the  scene  of  unwonted 
interest.  Every  comfort  is  here  supplied 
for  the  sojourner.  Over  two  hundred  cot- 
tages and  houses  substantially  built,  com- 
paring favorably  in  their  design  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  with  the  suburban  homes 
of  the  large  cities,  and  situated  in  loca- 
tions well  chosen  for  their  attractiveness, 
with  large  verandas,  cozy  rooms,  modern 
sanitary  plumbing  and  lighted  by  electri- 
city, they  offer  exceptional  comfort  to 
their  occupants.  There  are  also  four  first- 
class  hotels  fully  equipped  in  modern  style, 
with  exceptional  cuisine,  spacious  verandas, 
delightful  bathing  facilities,  and  in  their 
general  management  affording  that  com- 
fort and  hospitality  for  which  Mountain 
Lake  Park  is  so  justly  famous.  There  are 
also  a  score  or  more  of  excellent  boarding 
houses,  affording  accommodations  for  those 
desiring  more  quiet  quarters. 

The  Park  is  well  supplied  with  brilliant 
electric  lights,  which  scattered  along  the 
drives  and  nestled  among  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  trees  makes  an  evening  stroll  a 
thing  of  delight  and  robs  the  woods  of  that 
sombreness  and  gloom  so  characteristic  of 
the  oak  forests  after  dark.  The  Park  is 
favored  with  the  best  of  transportation 
facilities,  the  lack  of  which  is  so  often  a 
detriment  to  a  resort  of  this  character.  It 
is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  and  is  only  eleven 
hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York, 
eight  and  one-half  hours  from  Philadelphia, 


six  and  one-fourth  hours  from  Baltimore, 
five  and  one-fourth  from  Washington,  six 
hours  from  Pittsburg,  eight  and  three- 
fourths  hours  from  Columbus,  fifteen  and 
one-half  from  Indianapolis,  twenty- one 
hours  from  St.  Louis  and  eighteen  and 
three-fourths  hours  from  Chicago. 

As  a  health  resort  during  the  warm 
summer  months  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  Mountain  Lake  Park.  When 
the  thermometer  in  the  cities  of  the  east 
and  in  the  middle  states  is  registering  in 
the  hundreds  it  will  be  found  around  the 
eighties  on  this  mountain  plateau.  The  air 
never  contains  that  heated  oppressive  slug- 
gishness so  common  in  the  lower  plains 
upon  which  are  located  all  contiguous  cities 
within  a  day's  ride,  but  is  cool  and  in  con- 
tinual motion  and  imparting  a  buoyancy 
and  snap.  "  That  tired  feeling  "  is  a  con- 
dition unknown  in  Mountain  Lake  Park. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  mountain 
springs  and  is  as  cool  and  clear  and  pure 
as  only  water  with  these  environments  can 
be.  Instead  of  being  something  to  dread, 
as  is  the  case  in  so  many  summer  resorts, 
it  is  found  here  to  be  a  veritable  boon  and 
delight.  To  one  suffering  with  any  form 
of  throat  or  bronchial  trouble  the  Park 
will  be  found  to  be  most  beneficial,  while 
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MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,   MARYLAND. 


those  who  have  become  run  down  liy  their 
work  of  the  year  can  but  be  delighted  at 
this  zone  of  ozone  which  so  ([uickly  revivi- 
fies and  imparts  new  zeal  and  interest  in 
life. 

To  the  amateur  photograjiher  the  glades 
and  adjacent  territory  offers  one  of  the 
finest  hunting  grounds  in  all  the  eastern 
states.  Here  can  be  found  some  of  the 
most  artistic  wood  scenes  and  great  moun- 
tain and  valley  views  of  unlimited  variety. 
Within  a  short  bicycle  or  buggy  ride  one 
can  reach  the  magnificent  Cheat  Uiver, 
which    in    its  rapid   course   through   the 
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AUeghenies  presents  more  truly  magnifi- 
cent views  in  a  few  miles  than  perhaps  any 
river  in  America.  A  short  ride  of  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  railroad  will  put  one  in  touch 
with  the  Piedmont  and  Cumberland  coal 
region,  which  offers  unique  and  unusual 
material  for  the  camera,  while  through 
this  region  the  Potomac  and  its  branches 
will  soon  convince  the  artist  that  its  record 
for  picturesqueness  has  been  deservedly 
earned. 

Within  an  hour's  ride  or  two  of  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park  are  Truesdale  Heights. 
Deer  Park,  Eagle  Kock,  Boiling  Springs, 
Oakland,  Brookside,  Eglon.  Aurora,  Table 


Rock,  Swallow  Falls,  Alle- 
gheny Heights,  etc.,  and  a  ride 
by  way  of  recreation  to  any 
of  these  points  will  be  to  an 
accompaniment  of  scenery 
which  cannot  be  excelled 
for  picturesqueness  even  in 
the  far  famed  Rockies.    • 

The  Chautauqua  is  of 
course  the  prominent  feature 
of  .Mountain  Lake  Park,  which 
during  the  summer  offers  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for 
educational  advancement. 
One  can  here  listen  to  some 
of  the  ablest  ministers  of 
the  country  during  the  annual 
camp  meeting  for  this  year, 
which  opens  Saturday,  July 
7th,  and  clo.ses  .July  16th, 
and  is  international  and  non- 
denominational.  (Ireat  con- 
sideration and  attention  is 
given  the  educational  features 
provided,  and  men  and  women 
famous  throughout  the  land 
as  lecturers  and  entertainers 
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MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,   MARYLAND. 


lend  the  charm  of  their  talents  durilig 
the  Chautauqua  season.  To  the  lovers  of 
music,  a  feast  is  annually  granted  here,  a 
host  of  prominent  soloists  and  instrumental 
masters  always  appearing.  One  has  only 
to  glance  back  through  the  seventeen  ses- 
sions of  this  successful  Chautauqua,  with 
their  lectures,  caricaturists,  mimics  and 
wits,  Shakespearean  recitals,  tableaux,  etc., 
to  be  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the 
programme  and  the  prominence  of  the  dif- 
ferent artists.  These  artists  are  natives 
of  all  sections  of  the  globe,  and  combine 


remarkable.  One  great  charm  of  the  im- 
mense structure  is  the  absence  of  all  inter- 
ior posts,  which  so  often  prove  to  be  irritat- 
ing obstructions  and  cause  a  constant  shift- 
ing among  a  large  portion  of  the  audience. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  the  dress- 
ing rooms  and  offices  and  they  are  models  of 
their  kind.  The  completion  of  the  audito- 
rium marks  a  new  era  for  Mountain  Lake 
Park  and  makes  it  the  ideal  place  for  con- 
ventions. Adjoining  the  auditorium  is  the 
"assembly  hall."  This  building  is  eighty  feet 
long  and  forty  wide,  and  is  provided  with  six 
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with  their  art  a  mode  of  expression  and  a 
personality  exceedingly  interesting. 

Mountain  Lake  Park  is  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  ample  halls  and  a  magnificent 
new  auditorium.  This  auditorium,  which 
has  just  been  completed,  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  about  four  thousand,  and  em- 
braces all  the  modern  architectural  ideas 
as  applied  to  this  form  of  building.  Under- 
neath the  platform,  which  will  seat  six 
hundred,  are  eight  class  rooms  and  two 
toilet  rooms.     The  acoustic  properties  are 


large  class  rooms  and  is  used  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua summer  schools.  It  is  surrounded  by 
five  acres  of  wooded  ground  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful addition  to  the  Park.  The  Park  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  character  of  its  patrons, 
who  are  distinctly  of  the  better  class,  and  in 
its  moral  influence  exerts  a  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating freedom  which  is  never  abused. 
Here  one  will  make  friends  who  will  always 
be  friends,  and  will  prove  frequent  reminders 
of  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  a  summer  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park. 


"Y.  M.  C.  A." 


BY   THOMAS   I'ALVKR. 

ISAW  them  from  the  vvinilows  of  the  office  where  1  work. 
Although  the  duties  of  my  desk  I'm  sure  I  never  shirk  ; 
They  shook  themselves  rijjht  at  me  on  a  liaff  across  the  way  — 
White  letters  on  a  grounil  of  red;  they  were  "  Y.  M.  ('.  A." 
I  pondered  nn  the  meanint:  of  those  letters  hold  and  hri;;ht, 
That  shone  through  sinful  scarlet,  all  so  innocent  and  white, 
And  waved  their  message  to  me.  till  I  thouj^ht  that  I  had  found 
The  answer  to  the  problem  ;  it  was  "  You  May  Call  Around !" 

And  so  that  very  evening  I  went  there  to  make  my  call 

And  found  the  tla;;  was  tlyin;;  on  a  noble,  stately  hall, 

With  many  winilows  in  its  sides  and  many  boys  about. 

And  some  with  mo|is  of  hair  and  stutfed  like  pillows,  rushing  out. 

They  seemed  so  glad  and  happy  and  so  lightly  did  they  run, 

I  felt  assured  their  stuffing  was  <if  feathers  and  of  fun  ; 

But  on  their  woolen  shirts  I  saw  those  mystic  letters  gleam 

And  asked  their  meaning;  I  was  told,  "()h,  that's  our  football  team  !' 

Why  football  teams  should  invitations  wear — "Y.  M.  C.  A.," 
Or  "  You  May  Call  Around  " — my  wits  would  not  presume  to  say  ; 
And  so  in  search  of  further  light  I  entered  through  the  door 
And,  climbing  up  the  stairs,  I  found  a  smi>othly  jiolished  Hoor, 
With  monstrous  beds  upon  it    but  no  coverings  were  there. 
While  ladders,  swings  and  other  things  were  hung  up  in  the  air, 
And  on  them  many  youngsters  hung,  of  garments  very  shy, 
As  if  they  all  and  each  one's  clothes  were  hanging  out  to  dry. 

A  youth  who  swung  a  heavy  bag  with  quick  and  sudden  shoves, 
Stepped  u])  to  me  and  sweetly  said.  "  Won't  you  try  on  the  gloves?" 
I  thought  it  was  a  present  of  a  pair  he  had  in  view, 
.\nd  so  I  answered,  very  quick,  "I  don't  care  if  I  do  !" 
He  then  brought  out  a  pair  of  things  of  very  clumsy  build. 
That  seemed,  just  like  the  football  boys,  with  fun  and  feathers  filled. 
''.\ha!"  I  murmured,  "He  woulil  teach  some  new  and  funny  game  ; 
Whatever  it  may  be,  my  boy.  I'm  in  it,  just  the  same ! " 

He  said.  "  Your  coat  and  vest,  my  friend,  perhaps  you'd  better  shake," 

I  took  them  otf.     "Come  on,"  said  he,  "  and  your  position  take." 

He  put  his  hands  up  ;  so  did  I ;  and  then  a  little  dance 

He  executed  with  his  feet,  with  hop  and  skip  and  prance. 

Meanwhile  his  hands  some  curious  and  strange  gyrations  made  — 

And  then  I  felt  a  sort  of  shock  and  horizontal  staid. 

The  purpo.se  of  those  beds  began  upon  my  wits  to  creep — 

On  one  of  them  was  where  I  lay — and — there  1  "  went  to  sleep." 

My  nap  was  short,  because  I  felt  cold  water  on  my  face  ; 

And  I  arose,  quite  staggering,  without  a  hint  of  grace. 

The  youth  e.xclaimed.  "  I'm  sorry  ;  but  I  thought  you  on  your  guard. 

I  took  you  for  another  man  who  often  here  has  sparred. 

Let  me  put  on  your  clothes  and  then  you  come  and  lunch  with  me  ; 

W'e'U  get  some  good  hot  coffee  and  I'm  sure  all  right  you'll  be  ! " 

.And  so  I  was  :  but,  quick  a  teacher  of  that  game  I  founil  ; 

If  you  have  any  doubt  of  this,  why,  "  You  May  Call  Around ! " 


CHESAPEAKE    CHAUTAUQUA. 


CHAUTAUQUA  BEACH,  MD. 


OX  the  beautiful  Chesapeake  I'ay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  Itiver  is  located 
the  new  Chesapeake  Chautauqua.  This 
location  will  perhaps  be  better  remembered 
as  the  long  famous  resort  "  P>ay  Ridge." 

.■\bout  thirty  miles  from  Baltimore.  Bay 
Ridge  has  for  years  been  the  great  ob- 
jective point  for  pleasure  seekers  during 
the  summer  months,  and  there  has  grad- 
ually been  evolved  an  ideal  resort  magnifi- 
cently situated  and  deservedly  popular.     A 


completely  equipped  as  to  every  detail,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  thousands  who 
have  visited  it  annually  for  many  years. 
The  bay  at  this  point  is  probably  ten  miles 
broad  and  the  distant  shore  being  rarely 
visible,  the  horizon  line  has  almost  the 
charm  of  the  mighty  Atlantic.  During  the 
hot  (lays  of  the  summer  it  is  a  positive  de- 
light to  find  relief  in  the  cool  salt  breezes 
which  are  constantly  in  evidence  along  these 
shores  of  the  t'hesapeake. 


I'.ANli    STAM>    AMI    l   AKK.AT    IHArTAVQVA    UKAlll, 


more  perfect  location  for  a  summer  Chau- 
tauqua can  hardly  be  imagined.  Most 
Chautauquas  in  their  infancy  have  few  at- 
tractions to  offer  the  visitor  and  their 
evolution  and  upbuilding  is  a  (luestion  of 
some  time,  requiring  the  erection  of  homes, 
auditorium,  and  the  building  practically  of 
a  summer  city,  tjuite  different  is  the  case 
of  the  Chesapeake  Chautaufiua.  They  take 
possession  of  what  has  been  the  most  cele- 
brated of   the   many  Chesapeake   resorts. 


Bay  Ridge  has  been  the  "Coney  Island" 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  the  past, 
and  its  transformation  to  a  non- denomina- 
tional Chautauqua  should  be  the  beginning 
of  even  a  more  j)r()sperous  existence.  The 
bathing  beach  here  is  exceptionally  fine, 
and  peculiarly  safe,  the  water  deepening 
very  gradually  and  the  beach  extending 
into  the  bay  at  such  an  angle  that  the  bathers 
would  be  required  to  venture  some  distance 
before  encountering  a  dangerous  depth. 
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The  Chesapeake,  this  far  down,  rolls  in 
with  a  pleasant  "  breaker,"  which,  owing  to 
the  smooth  sandy  bottom,  can  be  fully  en- 
joyed. Ample  bathing  house  accommoda- 
tions are  furnished,  the  bath  houses  num- 
bering four  hundred  and  twenty-six — and 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  bath- 
ing a  most  delightful  feature  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua. The  fishing  is  excellent  and  the 
crabbing  exceptional,  thousands  being 
•caught  daily.  A  long  pier  extends  far  out 
in  the   bay    and    is  constantly  lined    with 


chase,  merry-go-round,  etc.,  etc.  The  re- 
sort is  situated  high  above  the  water's 
edge  on  a  high  bluff  and  has  been  made  into 
a  park  extending  along  the  edge  of  this 
bluff  and  from  all  points  commanding  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  bay.  A  large 
hotel,  equipped  with  every  modern  conven- 
ience, overlooking  both  this  park  and  the 
bay  will  be  open  the  entire  season  and 
offers  every  comfort  for  an  extended  stay. 
A  roomy  and  exceedingly  attractive  pa- 
vilion is  occupied  by  the  cafe,  which  has 


BOOTHS  AND  LUNCH  PAVILION  AT  CHAUTAUyl'A  BEACH. 


devotees  of  the  sport.  Sail  boats  can  be 
obtained  for  a  sail  on  the  bay,  and  a  trip 
in  this  way  to  Annapolis,  four  miles  away, 
with  its  quaint  streets  and  types  of  old 
Maryland  architecture  and  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Then  the  sail  back  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  will  furnish  a  day  of  enjoy- 
ment not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Every 
form  of  amusement  can  be  found  here 
peculiar  to  the  largest  excursion  resorts — 
the  gravity  railway,  Ferris  wheel,  steeple 


ample  accommodations  for  hundreds  of 
diners  at  the  same  time.  Located  directly 
opposite  the  cafe  is  the  unique  band  stand 
with  its  wonderful  acoustic  properties — 
the  interior  resembling  one-half  the  interior 
of  a  big  ball.  The  music  can  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly from  any  portion  of  the  grounds, 
and  is  particularly  audible  from  the  t'afe. 
It  has  been  a  regular  custom  for  patrons 
from  the  city  to  take  their  evening  meal  at 
the  cafe,  with  its  attractive  surroundings, 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  concerts. 
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There  is  excellent  train  service  from 
both  Haltimore  and  Washington  via  the 
llaltimore  it  Ohio  iiailroad,  while  from 
r.altiniore  the  regular  daily  boat  schedule 
will  be  maintained. 

A  regular  course  of  lectures  will  be  an 
educational  feature  of  the  ('hautau(iua,  and 
if  desired  the  pursuing  of  the  regular 
course  of  study  of  the  "Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary Scientific  Circle,"  completing  the  same 
at  your  homos,  graduating  and  receiving 
the  regular  Chautauqua  di|iloma.  L'uring 
the  season  which  opened  formally  on  May 
;-!0  with  api)ropriate  services  the  Chautau- 
cjua   programme  began.      From   that  date 


until  the  middle  of  September  the  studies 
in  connection  with  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
Scientific  Circle  will  be  in  jirogress.  There 
will  also  be  a  non-denominational  camp 
meeting,  for  which  the  very  best  talent 
will  be  secured. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  influence 
which  will  e.xist,  removing  as  it  does  the 
objectionable  features  which  seem  an  una- 
voidable accompaniment  to  so  many  excur- 
sion places,  coupled  with  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  famous  resort,  make  the 
Chesapeake  Chautauqua  unusually  attrac- 
tive and  leave  no  doubt  of  a  phenomenal 
success  in  the  future. 


CllESAI'KAKE    CHACTAUl^l'A    AT    NICHT. 


'LORD    ALLEN'S    DAUGHTER.* 


BY   MRS.   E.  W.   LATIMER. 


IN  the  year  1836  I  was  assistant,  though 
a  mere  boy,  to  the  resident  engineer 

on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  who 
was  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
railroad  bridge  was  then  under  construc- 
tion— the  same  which  now  unites  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  with  the  Winchester  & 
Potomac  Road.  The  piers  and  abutments 
of  the  new  bridge  had  already  been  raised 
high  enough  to  support  the  superstructure, 
but  they  wanted  strengthening,  for  the 
spring  freshets  yearly  brought  down  large 
masses  of  ice  and  heavy  logs  of  floating 
timber.  Huge  fragments  of  blasted  rock 
were  therefore  loaded  on  rude  scows  and 
daily  sunk  round  the  foundation  of  each 
pier,  making  what  engineers  technically 
call  "  riprapping." 

My  chief,  Tom  Floyd,  the  resident  engi- 
neer of  that  section,  spent  much  of  the 
winter  of  1836  in  Baltimore,  leaving  me — 
a  youngster  of  fifteen — to  watch  the  work 
and  get  the  contractors  to  push  it  forward. 
It  was  lonely  enough  for  me,  still  very 
young,  to  be  stationed  in  a  place  so  desti- 
tute of  all  social  advantages  as  Harper's 
Ferry.  I  perilled  my  future  by  flirtations 
with  the  farmers'  daughters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  on  Sundays  I  sometimes  hired 
a  horse  and  rode  over  to  a  barn-like  chapel 
in  the  woods,  where  many  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  assembled 
two  Sundays  in  the  month  for  what  it  was 
their  primitive  fashion  to  call  "preach- 
ing." My  chief  had  taken  me  with  him  to 
this  place  more  than  once  during  the  warm 
bright  weeks  of  autumn,  and  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  our  ride 
through  forest  paths  unobstructed  by  un- 
dergrowth, under  trees  of  hues  as  varied 
as  the  "  jewelled  gates  "  the  preacher  told 
about  in  the  future  city  of  God.  No  exhi- 
bition of  coloring  ever  has  impressed  me 
since  so  much  as  the  gorgeous  glory  of 
those  Virginia  woods. 

My  chief  was  somewhat  sweet  upon  the 
prettiest  and  richest  girl  in  all  those  parts. 
Miss  Parthie— or  Parthenia — Allen,  daugh- 
ter of  Gaylord  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Fair  Park,  a 
fine  old  house  in  an  oak  wood  standing  be- 
tween Charlestown  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

Gaylord  Allen  was  a  stately  gentleman 
of   the  old  ante-Revolutionary  school,  en- 


titled to  the  mystic  letters  F.  F.V.  He 
lived  a  widower  at  Fair  Park,  surrounded 
by  hereditary  negroes,  hereditary  horses, 
hereditary  trees  and  hereditary  traditions. 
He  farmed  two  fine  estates— about  one 
thousand  acres  of  the  very  finest  wheat 
land  in  Jefferson  County.  But  in  one  of 
these  he  had  only  an  interest  as  trustee 
for  Miss  Parthenia,  now  seventeen,  and  al- 
ready beset  with  suitors,  whom  she  man- 
aged with  a  light  and  able  hand.  Miss 
Parthie  (who  has  been  an  exemplary  matron 
more  than  forty  years)  was  a  coquette  by 
nature,  inheritance  and  education,  as  al- 
most all  Maryland  and  Virginia  girls  were 
then  and  now  are.  It  strikes  a  stranger 
with  astonishment  to  see  how  much  these 
countrj'-bred  young  girls — wholly  inexperi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  the  great  world — 
know  about  male  human  nature  ;  how  clev- 
erly they  can  manage  their  various  admir- 
ers, and  steer  true  love  through  rocks  and 
quicksands  to  successful  matrimony. 

Miss  Parthie  had  an  aunt  who  took  all 
care  from  her,  but  who  habitually  disap- 
proved of  her.  Aunt  Martha's  path  in  life 
led  from  her  smoke-house  to  her  jam-pots  ; 
within  these  narrow  limits  her  existence 
was  what  the  poets  call  "  full-orbed." 
Miss  Parthie  had,  besides,  a  gay  young 
brother,  who  played  tricks  on  the  young 
gentlemen  who  courted  her,  and  a  father, 
who  had  regarded  her  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye  and  the  bright  star  of  his  life  while 
she  was  little,  but  who  now  felt  that  the 
restless,  beautiful  young  creature  who  up- 
set his  stately  notions  of  comfort,  dis- 
turbed his  perceptions  of  propriety,  and 
might  end  by  putting  herself  in  antagonism 
to  all  his  habits,  was  a  trifle  too  much  for 
him.  He  began  to  want  to  see  her  mar- 
ried. There  was  a  neighboring  gentleman 
of  good  estate,  good  family,  safe  princi- 
ples, and  the  right  politics  who  ardently 
admired  her.  'Lord  Allen,  as  we  called 
him,  favored  his  suit,  but  Miss  Parthie 
never  heard  his  name  mentioned  without  a 
fling  at  his  pretentions.  His  name  itself 
was  the  strongest  point  she  made  against 
him.  "  What  girl  could  be  expected,"  she 
would  ask,  "to  pledge  herself  to  love, 
honor  and  obey  a  man  whose  Christian 
name  was   Jonas  Jefferson,  and   to  write 
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herself  for  life,  after  lu-r  niarriaj^fe,  Mrs. 
.J.J.  .Jones?" 

"  I'artliie,  my  dear,"  her  brother  used 
to  say,  "  the  Bible  says,  '  A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.' 
All  your  other  fellows  have  good  names. 
There's  Angus  M'Farland,  and  Lomax  Gor- 
don, and  Randolph  Carter,  and  I'hilip 
(Irymes-  a  good  old  name,  if  not  hand- 
some, you  know.  I  wouldn't  fly  in  the  face 
of  good  advice  out  of  the  gooil  book,  by 
making  myself  a  Jones  for  life,  if  I  was 
you." 

My  chief,  Tom  Floyd,  had  a  good  name, 
and,  as  I  said,  had  been  smitten  by  Miss 
I'arthie  ;  .v.x-  hvnux  mux  and  /c.'j  Jieaux  yeux 
of  her  broad  acres  were  together  irresist- 
ible. She  was  as  full  of  frolic  as  a  kitten, 
and  at  that  period  of  her  life  almost  as 
irresponsible.  In  all  my  days  I  have  never 
seen  another  girl  who  could  drive  a  team 
of  lovers  so  skillfully  and  yet  so  carelessly, 
and  keep  them  to  their  work  in  such  good 
humor  with  each  other. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Floyd  took  me  over 
to  the  chapel,  old  Mr.  'J^ord  Allen  hospi- 
tably asked  us  to  dinner,  and  at  Fair  Park, 
in  company  with  Jones,  M'Farland,  iJordon, 
Carter  and  Grymes,  we  ate  of  his  home- 
raised  dainties,  drank  of  his  family  wines, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  his  thor- 
oughbreds in  a  field,  entertained  by  Miss 
I'arthie  and  two  or  three  fair  satellites 
who  fully  understood  their  duty  as  foils. 
"  A  little  witch  "  always  seemed  to  me  the 
epithet  that  suited  her.  8he  drew  out 
everybody's  best ;  she  put  every  man  in 
good  humor  with  himself ;  she  won  the 
hearts  of  all  around  her.  She  appeared  to 
distinguish  no  one  suitor  more  than  she  did 
the  rest,  yet  every  man  deemed  himself 
encouraged  by  her.  M'P^arland,  Gordon, 
Carter  and  Jones  showed  no  jealousy  of 
each  other.  They,  however,  made  common 
cause  against  Grymes,  a  handsome,  lazy, 
semi-diissipated  fellow,  of  old  family,  who 
drove  well,  danced  well,  sang  well,  loved  a 
joke,  was  always  out  of  cash,  and  never 
out  of  humor.  Miss  I'arthie  eagerly  dis- 
claimed any  liking  for  such  a  suitor,  and 
joined  in  any  laugh  the  others  raised 
against  him  ;  but  Grymes  never  appeared 
the  least  abashed  or  disheartened :  he 
laughed  as  gayly  as  she  laughed  at  all 
jokes  against  himself.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  gave  them  all  to  understand  that, 
whatever  they  might  be  ready  to  predict, 
he  was  confident  of  winning  her. 


This  was  the  state  of  things  about  the 
middle  of  November,  when  Tom  Floyd  was 
recalled  to  Baltimore,  and  I  was  left  with- 
out any  social  resources  in  the  crooked  lit- 
tle town  (if  Harper's  Ferry.  At  night  I 
read  old  copies  of  Don  (Quixote,  J'avid 
Crockett,  and  an  odd  volume  of  Shakes- 
jieare  in  my  hotel  chamber  ;  by  day  I  went 
nut  on  the  large  flat-boats  which  dejiosited 
rock  round  the  piers  of  the  new  bridge  in 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  boats  employed  were  singularly 
awkward  craft,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
long,  and  twelve  and  a  half  feet  wide,  car- 
rying about  fifty  tons  to  a  load.  The 
Potomac  in  the  middle  is  too  rapid  and  too 
deep  for  poles,  so  that  we  had  to  keep  in 
shallow  water  up  stream  for  some  distance 
after  leaving  the  shore  of  Maryland,  when 
the  boat's  head  was  turned  to  the  current, 
which  swept  her  down  to  the  pier,  the 
crew  managing  to  guide  her  by  the  steer- 
ing oars  till  she  was  made  fast  in  the  right 
spot,  when  they  proceeded  to  get  rid  of 
their  load  of  stones. 

Kach  boat  had  but  one  man  with  any 
experience  in  navigation  on  board  of  her. 
The  Irish  laborers  formed  an  awkward 
crew,  but  the  boatman  managed  the  stern 
oar,  directed  the  rude  efi'orts  of  the  rest, 
and  in  fact  was  acting  captain. 

The  morning  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
about  was  in  December.  The  Potomac  was 
full  and  rising,  and  a  strong  breeze  blew 
down  stream.  The  cold  was  very  great,  in 
spite  of  the  deceitful  brightness  of  the 
winter  sun.  It  wanted  but  three  days  to 
Christmas,  and  I  was  very  anxious,  before 
the  holidays  arrived,  to  get  all  the  work 
accomplished  that  was  to  strengthen  the 
middle  pier.  It  was  very  imprudent  to 
attempt  the  trip  that  day.  The  force  of 
the  current  was  increased  by  the  high 
wind,  but  no  older  person  remonstrated. 
I  was  left  to  my  own  judgment,  and  at 
fifteen  one  is  hardly  responsible  for  rash- 
ness.    The  risk  did  not  occur  to  me. 

As  we  were  putting  off,  about  eight 
o'clock,  after  some  trouble  in  getting  the 
men  together,  I  heard  a  hail  which  seemed 
to  come  across  the  river,  and  our  boatman 
(an  intelligent  negro  called  Blackman,  a 
native  of  Harper's  Ferry,  I  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  group  of  people  on  the  Virginia 
shore  w^ho  were  making  signs  to  attract 
our  attention.  I  looked.  There  were  three 
persons  standing  on  the  bank,  and  a  serv- 
ant in  the  rear  holding  four  horses. 
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One  was  a  lady  in  a  riding  dress.  I  had 
a  small  telescopic  glass  in  my  pocket,  and 
recognized  Miss  Parthie  Allen.  Her  com- 
panion was  I'hil  Grymes.  The  third  man  I 
could  not  make  out.  He  was  a  diminutive 
individual,  quite  unknown  to  me. 

"  Bring  your  boat  over  to  this  side  ! " 
was  the  hail,  as  I  made  it  out,  their  ges- 
tures interpreting  their  words. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  do  :  but  what 
will  not  a  boy  beginning  to  feel  female  influ- 
ence attempt  when  the  motive  of  obliging 
a  young  lady  is  brought  to  bear  on  him? 

So,  giving  orders  to  Blackman  and  the 
Irish  laborers,  I  jumped  hastily  on  board 
our  clumsy  craft.  Her  moorings  were  cast 
off,  and  a  shove  or  two  parted  us  from  the 
shore  of  Maryland.  Then  we  began  to 
creep  up  slowly  in  shallow  water,  hugging 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Meantime  the 
party  on  the  Virginia  side  continued  to 
urge  us  to  make  haste  by  violent  gesticu- 
lations. 

"What  can  they  want  of  us?"  I  re- 
peated to  myself  several  times,  and  once  I 
caught  a  broad  grin  on  some  of  the  men's 
faces.  I  looked  at  one  inquiringly,  but  he 
became  suddenly  shamefaced,  and  turned 
away. 

"Out  with  it,  Dennis,"  I  said,  deter- 
mined to  go  further  into  the  mystery. 

"  Why,  isn't  that  there  third  one  a  par- 
son chap  from  over  on  this  side  the  river?" 
he  answered,  sheepishly.  "That  very 
Methody  as  Jack  was  telling  us  about  come 
here  to  settle  in  North  Mountain,  and  do 
preaching,  and  keep  school  for  the  moun- 
tain children.  A  hard  lot  he  must  have  to 
fight  with,  and  little  enough  to  live  on  — 
glad,  I  reckon,  to  strike  a  chance  to  do  a 
a  spell  of  parson's  work  elsewhere." 

This  was  more  and  more  mysterious, 
but  I  had  no  time  to  inquire  further.  The 
boat  was  in  the  set  of  the  current,  which, 
though  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  would 
have  been  half  a  mile  further  down  the 
river,  was  enough  to  make  poling  across 
it  very  difficult,  and  to  take  every  man's 
two  arms.  There  were  fourteen  of  us  in 
all — twelve  at  the  poles,  and  Blackman 
and  myself  each  at  a  steering  oar,  and  we 
had  enough  to  do  to  manage  them.  The 
drift  was  tremendous.  In  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  were  carried  down  stream  a 
long  way  before  we  succeeded  in  getting 
across  the  current  and  in  finding  ourselves 
in  shallow  water  on  the  A'irginia  shore. 
Some  trees  grew  on  the  bank.     We  hooked 


on  to  their  branches,  and  came  to  land 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  place 
where  we  had  first  seen  the  party  who  were 
waiting  our  arrival.  They  had  hurried 
along  shore  parallel  to  our  course,  however, 
and  we  had  hardly  touched  land  before 
Phil  Grymes  sprang  lightly  into  our  bow, 
boisterously  blaming  us  for  not  "  hurrying 
up  "  that  morning.  Then  he,  I,  the  clergy- 
man, and  IJlackman  helped  Miss  Parthie 
into  the  boat,  leaving  the  negro  servant  on 
the  bank  in  charge  of  the  riding  horses. 

"Push  off!  push  off!  Be  quick,  boys! 
bend  your  backs !  You  took  a  darned  long 
time  to  get  across.  We  thought  you'd  be 
too  late,  and  you  just  barely  came  in  time!" 
cried  Phil,  excitedly. 

In  another  moment  the  boat  was  again 
at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  drifting  head- 
long with  the  full  force  of  the  rising  stream, 
urged  by  a  strong  northwester. 

"  Where  do  you  want  us  to  take  you? "  I 
shouted  to  Grymes.  The  wind  and  the  boat's 
creaking  and  the  roaring  of  the  water  over 
the  rocks  made  it  hard  to  speak  or  get  an 
answer. 

"Where  are  you  going  yourself  ?"  said  he. 

"We  are  bound  for  that  fourth  pier, 
where  we  are  to  throw  overboard  this  load 
of  stones,"  was  my  answer. 

"  That  one  right  ahead  ?  That's  the  very 
middle  of  the  river,  is  it  not?" 

"True  for  you;  it  is  so,"  said  a  man  at 
the  pole  beside  us,  glancing  at  him  with  a 
look  of  intelligence.  "That's  the  very  line 
there  that  divides  the  Old  Dominion  and 
Maryland." 

"Then  that's  the  place  for  what  we  have 
to  do,"  shouted  Phil  Grymes.  "  We'll  settle 
it  all  while  you  are  heaving  the  rocks  into 
the  river." 

So  saying  he  turned  with  what  I  thought 
an  insolent  triumph  in  his  look  to  the  young 
lady,  who  drew  herself  away.  I  noticed 
she  looked  pale  and  alarmed,  and  I  now  saw 
that  Phil  had  probably  been  drinking  over- 
night and  was  in  a  state  of  unnatural  ex- 
citement that  morning. 

At  this  moment  another  party  on  horse- 
back rode  at  full  speed  down  to  the  bank 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  Miss 
Parthie  screamed  as  she  beheld  them. 

"Oh!  there's  my  father!  Take  me  back, 
Mr.  Keilson,  take  me  back.  I  was  wrong. 
I  have  done  a  wicked,  wicked  thing  to  leave 
my  old  father.  Let  me  go  back  again.  It 
is  time  still.  Mr.  Grymes,  I  will  not  marry 
you.    Yuu  have  taken  advantage  of  me." 
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"By  Heaven  you  can  ndt  fjo  back!  No 
power  could  j<et  the  boat  back  now  to  the 
\'iri^inia  shore,"  cried  (Jrymes,  with  a  sort 
of  chuckle. 

"lluUo,  young  Keilson!"  came  across 
the  stream.  "  i!rin<i;  the  boat  back.  I  hold 
you  responsible  for  my  daughter." 

"  I  couldn't,  if  you  gave  me  a  hundred 
thousand  dullarsl"  1  shouted  in  reply,  for 
the  boat  was  in  full  career,  driven  by  the 
current,  and  Heaven  knows  if  my  words 
reached  him.  There  is  nothing  so  remorse- 
less, so  bewildering,  as  driving  spray  and 
a  roaring  wind  together.  The  clum.sy  scow 
tore  onward,  riding  now  over  great  waves 
which  pitched  and  tossed  her  like  a  ship  at 
sea,  and  forced  us  all  to  hold  on  tight  to 
any  thing  within  our  reach,  for  the  river 
was  terribly  agitated.  Every  moment  the 
wind  was  rising,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  water  was  in  a  foam. 

The  boat  was  entirely  beyond  the  men's 
control.  Every  now  and  then  she  would 
swirl  broadside  to  the  stream,  as  if  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  get  across  it,  then  a  heavy 
wave  Would  strike  her  on  her  side  and  si)in 
her  round,  and  then  she  would  be  off  again 
down  stream  like  a  frightened  creature. 

Miss  I'arthie  stood  up  in  the  stern,  de- 
clining the  support  of  Grymes's  arm;  one 
little  hand  grasped  Hlackman's  unwieldy 
oar,  and  one  was  stretched  out  toward  the 
group  on  land,  imploring  aid  from  her  ex- 
cited father. 

Whirling  and  plunging  in  a  deafening 
roar,  the  boat  swept  onward.  The  men 
gave  u[>  their  useless  labor  with  the  poles, 
and  all  stood  by  to  grapple  to  the  pier  to 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  making  fast 
our  unwieldy  vessel. 

We  neared  our  destination.  Phil  Grymes 
in  his  excitement  stretched  out  farther 
than  the  rest,  missed  his  footing,  and  fell 
forward,  giving  the  boat  a  sudden  sheer. 
In  an  instant  we  were  swept  past  the  pier. 
The  men  had  failed  to  grapple  it.  We  were 
out  in  deep  water,  where  at  all  times  poles 
were  useless.  For  a  few  minutes  we  con- 
tinued in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  then 
came  the  rush  of  the  Shenandoah,  poured 
from  the  \'irginia  side  into  the  Potomac, 
and  We  were  whirled  over  to  the  Maryland 
shore. 

On  that  bank  was  the  homestead  of  an 
old  farmer  named  P>ayne.  We  could  see 
his  family  gathered  on  the  porch  or  stand- 
ing on  the  bank,  encouraging  or  warning  us 
with  vain  gesticulations.     We  were  power- 


less to  avail  ourselves  of  suggestions  or 
advice,  and  no  words  could  have  been  heard 
above  the  wind  and  waves  in  the  now  deaf- 
ening uproar  of  the  rapids. 

Miss  Parthie  was  down  upon  her  knees, 
partly  in  supplication,  partly  that  she  might 
cling  to  a  large  ring-bolt  on  the  deck  used 
to  keep  the  boat  steady  at  her  moorings 
while  discharging  cargo. 

The  clergyman  crouched  near  her.  Phil 
Grymes  was  on  his  feet,  swaying  with  each 
plunge  of  the  boat  and  making  vain  apol- 
ogies. 

For  a  moment  I  breathed  freer,  for  I 
fancied  we  were  safe;  but  the  poles  would 
not  touch  bottom,  and  soon  a  sudden  eddy 
seized  our  clumsy  ark  so  deeply  laden. 
Again  she  was  in  the  full  sweep  of  the 
current  drifting  down  furiously  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river. 

"  Now,  now,  Miss  Parthie,  we  are  still 
upon  the  Maryland  side.  Stand  up  and  be 
married,"  I  heard  Phil  Grymes  say. 

"  Not  now— not  ever! "  she  cried,  cling- 
ing closer  to  her  iron  ring,  and  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  face  of  anguish.  "This  is 
the  Lord's  just  judgment  on  me  for  my  sin, 
and  I  would  not  disobey  my  father  further 
even  if— even  if  I  loved  you,  and  I  don't. 
I  know  it  now.     I  never  loved  you." 

"See  here,  Miss  Parthie,  when  a  young 
lady  runs  away  with  a  young  man  (and  it 
is  common  enough,  because  without  the 
written  consent  of  parents  a  young  lady 
under  twenty-one  can  not  get  married  in 
Virginia)  it  would  be  rather  against  her — 
don't  you  think  so?— all  her  life,  to  have  it 
talked  about  by  everybody,  if  she  was  not 
married  to  him  after  all." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing. 

"  I  would  not  marry  you  now,"  she  cried, 
"Phil  Grymes,  to  save  myself  from  drown- 
ing. Vou  dare — you  dare  to  be  so  mean,  so 
cowardly,  as  to  hold  such  a  threat  over 
mel  l'>ut  I'll  take  any  risk.  I  call  upon 
this  clergyman  to  witness  1  refuse  you,  cast 
you  off,  reject  you,  despise  you.  If  I  am 
drowned,  as  I  suppose  I  shall  be  in  a  few 
moments,  and  if  any  man  on  board  this  boat 
escapes,  I  implore  him  to  take  my  last  words 
to  my  jioor  father.  Tell  him  I  ask  his  j)ar- 
don,  and  that  I  obeyed  him  at  the  last." 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  moan. 

"Dear  Parthie— Miss  Parthenia,"  Phil 
Grymes  cried  in  her  ear — "you  have  loved 
me;  you  loved  me  this  morning,  you  know. 
You  are  here  of  your  own  free-will.     You 
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will  love  me  again  by-and-by,  and  think 
better  of  me.  Say  a  kind  word  to  me.  If, 
as  you  say,  we  are  all  going  to  be  lost,  let 
us  be  drowned  as  man  and  wife.  Let  us 
die  together." 

Again  she  looked  at  him.  All  passion 
had  gone  out  of  her  face,  and  great  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
forgive  you.  You  had  entangled  me 
against  my  will,  and  used  your  power  over 
me  till  I  consented  to  run  off  with  you. 
Let  me  take  all  the  blame.  But  here  I 
pause.  I  know  my  duty  now,  and  go  no 
further.  Say,  if  you  will,  that  I  was  false, 
and  jilted  you.  Take  what  you  please  from 
a  poor  girl's  good  name,  but  henceforth  I 
am  rid  of  you.  I  shall  not  die  as  your  wife 
or  as  your  promised  wife,  but  as  my  father's 
daughter." 

She  sank  down,  sobbing,  on  the  deck. 
Our  situation  was  fast  growing  hopeless. 
Nothing  could  now  restrain  our  boat  from 
going  headlong  into  the  rapids,  and  all  on 
board  were  only  too  familiar  with  accounts 
of  the  disasters  that  had  taken  place  there. 
We  had  all  seen  boats  stove  on  those  black 
sharp  rocks,  we  had  all  heard  stories  of 
brave  men  lost  in  those  roaring  rapids,  and 
to  expect  our  clumsy  scow  and  awkward 
crew  could  venture  safely  through  the 
dangerous  path  was  to  expect  a  miracle. 

The  rapids  stretch  out  about  half  a 
mile,  beginning  rather  more  than  a  mile 
below  Harper's  Ferry.  When  the  water  is 
low  the  surface  of  the  Potomac  during  that 
half  mile  is  black  with  rounded  rocks  thick 
as  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  but  now,  the  river 
being  very  full,  they  were  almost  all  sub- 
merged, and  the  water  was  for  half  a  mile 
churned  into  creamy  foam.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  fury  of  the  current  was  so 
great  that  the  boat  would  be  dashed  in 
pieces  by  the  first  collision,  and  there  was 
no  probability  she  could  drift  through  with- 
out striking  upon  some  of  them. 

Among  the  crew  was  an  old  soldier  who 
loved  to  boast  that  he  had  been  at  Water- 
loo. I  dare  say  he  had  fought  bravely  in 
the  ranks  in  the  excitement  of  the  battle, 
but  now,  upon  an  unfamiliar  element,  and 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  not  lift  a 
hand  to  save  himself,  he  was  as  frightened 
as  any  of  them.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sit  still  and  be  drowned. 

The  crew  fell  on  their  knees  ;  they 
prayed,  they  vowed,  they  wept.  They  had 
a  vague,  unreasoning  instinct  that  it  was 


the  duty  of  their  superiors  to  save  them. 
They  implored  us  in  the  names  of  their  poor 
wives  and  children  to  check  the  onward 
progress  of  the  boat  and  to  put  them  ashore. 

The  little  parson  had  stood  utterly  be- 
wildered and  quite  helpless  at  first.  I  had 
fancied  the  great  weight  of  his  profession 
had  crushed  the  manhood  out  of  him  ;  but 
now  he  rose  to  the  occasion  as  a  man. 
Professionally  he  was  quite  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, with  papists  calling  on  their  saints  ; 
so  he  gave  up  his  clerical  character,  not 
knowing  how  to  support  it  in  that  emer- 
gency, and  fell  back  on  the  human  nature 
that  was  in  him.  He  joined  myself  and 
Blackman  at  the  oar,  by  which  we  were  en- 
deavoring to  keep  her  straight  in  the  thread 
of  the  current. 

Blackman  began  to  advise  him  to  avail 
himself  of  any  chance  of  safety. 

"But  I  can  not  save  myself,"  he  cried, 
"and  leave  the  lady." 

Phil  Grymes  was  now  utterly  useless. 
From  time  to  time  he  "  made  his  moan  "  to 
me  or  to  the  parson.  "  She  has  thrown  me 
over.  She  has  given  me  the  sack.  You 
might  knock  me  down  with  a  feather." 

I  saw  our  only  hope  was  to  run  boldly 
into  the  rapids,  and  take  our  chance  of  go- 
ing through  without  striking.  I  took  off 
my  heavy  coat  and  boots,  though  the 
thermometer  was  almost  zero,  and  stood  by 
the  poor  girl,  who,  shivering  with  cold, 
terror,  and  excitement,  still  clung  to  her 
ring-bolt  on  the  deck,  and  looked  up  to  me 
for  protection. 

"  Miss  Parthie,"'  I  said,  "  when  we  strike, 
cling  fast  to  that  ring.  I  am  going  to 
loosen  a  trap-door  behind  it.  The  door  will 
float  if  the  boat  goes  to  pieces.  Hold  to 
the  ring  firmly.  Then  let  the  water  do  with 
you  what  it  will.  I  will  be  near  you,  and 
will  swim  beside  you.  Don't  waste  your 
strength  by  efforts  of  your  own.  Go  down 
with  the  stream,  and  keep  afloat  until  you 
slip  below  into  the  eddy.  Then,  if  they 
have  any  sense  at  Farmer  Payne's,  they'll 
find  some  way  to  save  us." 

"Yes,"  said  the  parson,  "and  I,  too,  can 
swim  ;  and  while  I  live  will  also  swim  beside 
you." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Keilson,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
lifting  her  tearful  face  from  her  wet  hands, 
"  God  would  have  had  me  in  His  care  had  I 
been  lost  while  in  the  path  of  duty.  But 
now  you  all  had  better  give  me  up.  I  feel 
like  -Jonah.  I  wish  I  had  to  die  in  a  good 
cause,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  turning 
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her  eyes  toward  Phil  Grymes  with  a  shud- 
der. 

"  You  have  been  very  hard  on  him,  Miss 
Parthie,"  said  I,  feeling  that  she  looked  to 
me  for  his  excuse.  "  You  have  taken  the 
spirit  out  of  him.'' 

"Do  you  think  I  have  been  hard  on  him  ? 
Not  more  than  he  deserves.  How  can  1  be 
expected  to  respect  a  man  who  has  no  help 
for  me  or  any  one  in  time  of  trouble  ?  " 

"  He  is  braver  than  he  seems,"  1  said. 
"The  truth  is,  he's  been  drinking  overnight. 
A  man  loses  command  over  his  own  nerves 
when  he  suffers  from  reaction." 

She  gave  a  gesture  of  disgust,  and 
turned  away,  clasping  Hit  ring-bolt  fiercely. 
I  loosened  the  rude  hatch,  and  we  stood  by 
for  what  was  coming.  Our  clumsy  craft 
was  rushing  to  her  death.  Swiftly,  and 
more  swiftly,  she  sw^pt  downward  to  the 
rapids.  The  water  boiled  and  hissed  and 
bubbled  under  her  bow.  There  were  sunken 
rocks  before  her  and  on  either  side,  but  the 
only  sign  that  betrayed  their  whereabouts 
was  a  swirl  made  in  the  white  foam  as  the 
current  dashed  against  them  in  its  passage. 
To  attempt  to  guide  ourselves  among  such 
perils  was  impossible.  The  boat  Hew  on  so 
fast  and  was  so  little  under  our  control  that 
all  we  three  who  stood  by  the  great  oar 
could  do  was  to  prevent  her  swinging 
broadside  to  the  stream,  and  so  presenting 
a  greater  surface  to  the  dangers  of  the 
river. 

On — on  she  drove,  lifting  and  straining. 
Not  an  intelligible  word  was  spoken,  but 
there  were  moans  and  cries  from  the  poor 
Irishmen.  We  bolder  spirits  held  our  breath 
in  anxious  expectation.  Each  moment  in 
imagination  we  experienced  the  shock  we 
knew  must  come ;  each  instant  we  felt 
the  planks  parting  beneath  our  feet,  and 
seemed  to  feel  the  ice-cold  shock  as  we 
were  ingulfed  by  the  dark  river. 

\i  last  the  moment  came.  The  scow 
struck.  Blackman  held  on  to  his  great  oar. 
The  parson  was  pitched  upon  his  face.  Miss 
Parthie  did  as  1  had  bidden  her,  and  firmly 
grasped  her  ring-bolt,  though  the  hatch 
sprung  open.  1  was  thrown  violently  u])on 
the  deck.     Phil  Grymes  went  overboard. 

There  was  a  thrilling  moment  of  sus- 
pense. The  boat  did  not  part,  as  we  all 
thought  she  would.  I  called  upon  the  crew 
to  examine  our  situation,  and  we  found  we 
were  fast,  stem  and  stern,  between  two 
rocks  whose  jagged  points  barely  showed 
above  the  water. 


The  parson  and  Miss  Parthie  uttered 
pious  exclamations.  I  felt  a  thrill  of  grati- 
tude too  keen  fur  words. 

We  were  not  saved,  but  it  was  better  to 
be  fast  upon  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
Potomac  than  plunging  madly  down  the 
stream,  not  knowing  how  soon  wt-  might  lie 
dashed  in  jiieces. 

"Dh,  .Mr.  Keilson,  see  !  My  father  has 
come  down  the  bank  abreast  of  us — and  Mr. 
Jones  I  thcji  will  soon  find  some  way  to  save 
us  !"  cried  Miss  Parthie,  leaping  to  her  feet, 
and  wildly  waving  both  her  littie  hands. 
"Oh,  father  I  father  I  bring  us  help!  I 
know  you  will  not  fail  us.     I  trust  i/ou!" 

We  had  had  no  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to- 
ward the  \"irginia  shore  during  our  descent 
of  the  rapids,  but  we  now  perceived  two 
horsemen,  who  had  in  some  vvay  cro.ssed  the 
Shenandoah,  skirted  the  wooded  mountain 
which  has  two  mighty  rivers  at  its  base,  and 
were  drawing  rein  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  us  on  the  \"irginia  side  of  the  river. 

Meantime  Phil  Grymes,  who  had  held  on 
to  a  rusty  chain  when  he  went  overboard, 
was  hauled  in  dripping. 

The  Irish  crew,  roused  by  the  hope  of 
life,  plucked  up  their  courage,  and  wanted 
to  heave  the  stone  overboard,  thinking  that 
by  lightening  the  boat  they  might  get  her 
off  the  rocks,  and  again  trust  to  running 
safely  through  the  rapids. 

I  looked  at  P.lackman,  and  saw  he  thought 
we  had  better  stay  as  we  were.  So  1  talked 
cheerily  of  help  that  would  be  sent  us  from 
the  shore,  and  told  them  that  so  great  a  risk 
as  trying  to  drift  further  ought  not  to  be 
incurred  till  every  other  chance  had  passed 
away.  I  showed  them  that  our  boat  was 
only  half  way  through  the  rapids  when  she 
struck,  and  that  it  would  be  a  forlorn  hope 
to  attempt  to  carry  her  through  the  other 
half  without  striking  again. 

Hut  the  spirit  of  self-will  had  got  posses- 
sion of  them.  Phil  Grymes  saw  it,  and,  ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  'Lord  Allen  and  his 
rival  on  the  bank,  grew  boisterous,  and 
showed  signs  of  heading  a  mutiny  against 
me. 

In  vain,  after  ripping  up  a  plank  and  ex- 
amining the  timbers  at  the  boat's  bottom,  I 
pronounced  her  sound,  and  likely,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  least,  to  hold  together. 
The  river  was  at  that  place  six  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  the  boat  about  one-third 
of  that  distance  from  the  Maryland  shore. 
\\\  knew  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  estab- 
lish   communication.      In   vain  1   reminded 
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them  of  the  keen  and  active  sympathy  felt 
by  country  neighbors  for  friends  in  peril, 
and  assured  them  every  possible  effort 
would  be  made  to  save  us. 

"  Men,"  said  Phil  Grymes,  with  a  kind  of 
dignity,  "  I  am  the  only  white  man  in  this 
boat  with  any  experience  upon  this  river. 
I  am  also  the  protector  of  this  lady.  Will 
you  be  led  by  me,  or  give  up  to  a  boy,  a  par- 
son, and  a  nigger  ?" 

"  Remember,  men,"  I  shouted,  "  I  am  re- 
sponsible to  the  superintendent,  the  officers 
of  the  road,  and  the  contractor.  You  are 
under  my  orders.  Dennis,  I  look  to  you, 
and  to  you  too,  John  Watson — you  know 
what  discipline  should  be,  since  you  fought 
at  Waterloo." 

"It  is,"  said  one  of  the  men,  doggedly, 
"  only  this.  We  do  not  know  the  situation. 
We'll  be  ruled  by  the  young  lady.  She 
come  aboard  us,  as  we  all  thought— parson 
and  all  convenient — to  be  married.  Now 
something  sudden  seems  to  have  turned  up 
wrong,  and  you  appear  to  go  against  her 
wedding.  Let  her  say  what  she  will  do,  out 
plainly.  We'll  follow  the  man  she  chooses. 
If  you  are  hindering  her  in  what  she  likes, 
Mr.  Keilson,  we'll  soon  settle  with  you.  Let 
her  fix  upon  the  man  she  chooses  of  you  two, 
and  put  herself  under  his  protection.  We'll 
trust  the  man  she  wishes  us  to  trust,  and 
heave  the  other  overboard  if  she  tells  us  to." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Miss  Parthie,  ter- 
rified at  her  own  power,  like  many  another 
woman.  "  Don't  hurt  him,  men  ;  only  keep 
him  away  from  me.  I  don't  want  him — I 
don't  like  him.  If  we  are  saved,  and  you 
stand  by  Mr.  Keilson,  I  will  speak  to  my 
father  and  Mr.  .Jones.  You  shall  be  hand- 
somely rewarded.  These  three  men — Mr. 
Keilson,  the  clergyman,  and  Blackman — will 
take  care  of  me.  Do  as  Mr.  Keilson  orders 
you,  but  do  not  hurt  the  other  man.  Let 
him  alone." 

Thus  in  a  moment,  by  a  young  girl's 
choice,  I  was  promoted  into  manhood.  I  had 
no  one  on  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
I  could  rely  but  Blackman,  and  my  crew 
might  at  any  moment  rebel  against  my  au- 
thority. 

I  had  a  glass  with  me,  with  which  I 
watched  the  crowd  at  old  man  Bayne's,  with 
keen  anxiety.  I  saw  our  superintendent 
bustling  about  among  the  men  assembled 
there,  but  I  knew  he  was  a  man  of  few  re- 
sources, who  would  probably  embarrass  all 
attempts  to  bring  us  succor. 

"  See  !  see  !  turn  your  glass  yonder  !  " 


cried  Miss  Parthie,  who,  wet  and  shivering, 
was  watching  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river. 

I  looked.  "  I  see  a  horseman  on  a  black 
horse  galloping  at  full  speed  up  stream.  It 
must  be  Mr.  Jones.  The  other  is  your  fa- 
ther— is  it  not? — still  sitting  on  his  horse 
watching  the  rapids." 

We  continued  to  watch  Jones  as  he  gal- 
loped along  the  right  bank,  skirting  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  .^.t  the  junction  of 
the  Shenandoah  he  disappeared,  but  still  we 
gazed,  and  in  no  long  time  we  saw  a  black 
spot  appear  in  the  Potomac,  a  little  above 
the  point  where  we  had  crossed  the  current 
early  in  the  day.  Man  and  horse  were 
swimming  the  river. 

"  He'll  never  do  it.  I  shall  have  killed 
him  too,"  cried  Miss  Parthie,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands.  "  But  watch  him,  Mr. 
Keilson,  for  I  dare  not.  Tell  me  when  it  is 
all  over." 

"  It  is  over  now,"  I  cried,  after  a  pause; 
"  and  he  is  safe — safe  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river.  He  is  galloping  fast  this  way. 
Here  he  comes." 

Rider  and  horse,  both  dripping  wet, 
were  soon  at  Farmer  Bayne's.  I  fixed  the 
glass,  and  Miss  Parthie,  panting  with 
anxiety,  saw  the  exhausted  steed,  its  black 
flank  heaving  and  its  nostrils  spread,  led 
away  into  the  stable. 

Meantime  the  cold  on  board  our  boat 
was  becoming  so  intense  that  all  emotions, 
even  of  love,  jealousy,  repentance,  filial 
piety,  and  mortal  terror,  had  to  yield  to  an 
overpowering  sense  of  physical  suffering. 
.Active  exercise  had  become  needful  to 
keep  up  circulation,  and  I  encouraged  every 
man  to  walk  or  run  along  the  deck,  the 
parson  and  I  setting  the  example  by  running 
Miss  Parthie  between  us. 

Meantime  the  men,  standing  or  walking, 
were  watching  the  operations  on  shore  with 
intense  interest,  and  discussing  eagerly 
what  plans  might  be  adopted  to  relieve  us. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  them  all  agree  that 
there  was  no  light  skiff  for  many  miles  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  for  I  knew 
it  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  operation  to 
bring  one  over  from  the  Virginia  shore. 

I  keenly  felt  that  relief  ought  to  be 
speedy  to  be  of  any  use.  Not  only  might 
our  craft  at  any  moment  prove  unable  to 
bear  the  strain,  and  break  in  pieces,  but  a 
rise  in  the  river  might  float  her  off,  and 
hurry  her  once  more  into  the  rapids. 

Soon,  however,  there  was  a  great  stir 
at  Bayne's.     We  paused  in  our  short  tramp, 
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and  I  again  took  out  my  glass.  I  saw  them 
bring  out  ropes.  .Jones,  witliout  shoes,  in 
trousers  and  shirt,  came  out  of  the  house. 
Bayne  and  the  superintendent  were  shaking 
him  by  the  hand.  They  were  tying  a  long 
rope  round  his  waist.  I  saw  his  face  firm- 
set. 

"Look  at  him.  Miss  I'arthie-he's  a 
hero!"  I  felt  impelled  to  say.  It  seemed 
but  simple  justice  she  should  see  him.  Now 
he  was  wading  out  — wading  and  swimming 
by  turns.  In  the  rope  that  encumbered 
him  lay  all  our  safety.  We  all  understood 
that  along  it,  if  communication  with  the 
shore  were  once  established,  a  stouter  line 
might  easily  be  worked,  as  is  done  with 
ferry-boats  over  Mrginia  rivers. 

Our  crew  gave  three  uproarious  cheers 
for  .Jones  as  they  saw  him  take  to  deeper 
water  just  above  the  rapids.  Then  they 
watched  him  in  grim  silence,  making  his 
way  fearlessly  from  rock  to  rock,  pausing 
where  he  could  find  safe  foot-hold,  gather- 
ing the  rope  around  him  and  collecting  all 
his  energies  for  another  effort.  iSlowly 
and  cautiously  he  made  his  way,  getting  as 
far  out  into  the  water  as  he  could  before 
allowing  himself  to  drop  down  to  us  with 
the  rush  of  the  river. 

But  the  rope  impeded  him  greatly.  It 
trailed  out  wet  and  heavy  behind.  He  was 
so  far  from  the  shnre  that  no  assistance 
could  be  given  him.  When  he  was  thirty 
yards  from  our  boat,  with  the  fierce  current 
rushing  swiftly  between  us,  the  rope,  on 
which  our  hopes  all  hung,  suddenly  broke 
loose,  lie  tried  to  catch  its  wet  and  slip- 
pery end,  but  it  escaped  him. 

Miss  I'arthie  uttered  a  wild  shriek, 
which  I  think  reached  his  ears.  He  looked 
up,  and  must  have  seen  her  with  white  face, 
anil  arms  outstretched  to  him.  He  made 
her  a  slight  sign;  then,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  possibly  cross  the  current  to  our 
boat,  he  made  for  the  nearest  fiat-topped 
rock,  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching. 

This  disappointment  wholly  overcame 
Miss  I'arthie.  With  a  gesture  of  despair 
toward  her  father  on  the  other  shore,  she 
sank  down  upon  the  deck,  and  hid  her  face 
in  an  agony  of  sobbing. 

It  was  now  past  mid-day.  Our  boat  had 
struck  about  nine  o'clock.  Several  hours 
had  been  consumed  in  vain  suggestions  and 
in  Jones's  brave  attempt  to  re-establish 
communication.  Xot  many  hours  now  re- 
mained of  the  short  winter  daylight.  Be- 
fore the  poor  girl  raised  her  face  again  I 


saw  'Lord  .-Mien  turn  his  horse  and  ride  away 
down  the  right  bank  with  great  rajjidity. 

The  cold  was  becoming  inexpressibly 
severe.  I  made  the  men  take  up  some  of 
the  deck  planks  and  form  a  sort  of  barri- 
cade across  the  boat  forward,  beneath 
which  we  could  crouch,  a  little  sheltered 
from  the  driving  wind  and  spray.  There 
the  men  clustered  in  groups,  and  there  the 
clergyman  and  I  made  a  nest  for  Miss 
I'arthie,  wrajjping  her  in  everything  avail- 
able that  she  would  let  us  pile  around  her. 
She  was  too  restless,  however,  to  stay  long 
at  a  time  in  comfort,  and  her  agitation 
must  have  prevented  her  succumbing  to  the 
cold,  for  she  seemed  to  bear  it  better  than 
any  of  us. 

Orymes  was  in  the  Waterloo  man's  care, 
under  a  sort  of  arrest.  They  had  discovered 
a  piece  of  tobacco,  which  they  shared;  but 
in  spite  of  this  solace  he  was  fast  becoming 
drow.sy.  .Jones's  situation  meantime  was 
far  worse  than  ours.  His  clothing  had 
been  light,  and  now,  saturated  with  water, 
it  became  a  mass  of  ice.  The  rock  on 
which  he  stood  was  barely  large  enough  to 
keep  him  out  of  water,  and  its  slippery  sur- 
face made  it  dangerous  to  change  his  posi- 
tion. Most  fortunately  he  had  brought  a 
flask  of  brandy,  intending  to  administer  it 
to  those  he  came  to  save.  Though  he  was 
not  a  hundred  feet  from  our  wrecked  scow, 
communication  with  him  was  impossible. 
Between  us  ran  a  torrent,  with  its  be- 
wildering roar.  But  every  few  minutes 
nothing  could  restrain  Miss  Parthie  from 
standing  up,  fiuttering  her  handkerchief, 
spreading  out  her  arms,  and  uttering  words 
of  encouragement,  blown  ofi'  to  the  \'irginia 
shore,  and  unheard  even  by  ourselves,  who 
stood  beside  her. 

.Again  our  crew  lost  heart.  Again  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  broke  out  in  murmurs. 
Cold  and  exhaustion  were  having  their 
eff'ect.  They  were  becoming  querulous. 
Some,  too,  like  Grymes,  were  getting  torpid, 
and  it  required  constant  rousing  to  keep 
them  from  sinking  into  that  dread  sleep 
told  of  by  arctic  voyagers.  The  parson 
and  I  tried  jokes  to  keep  their  spirits  up, 
but  we  hardly  provoked  a  smile. 

I  think  the  men  were  so  absorbed  in 
their  own  sufferings,  and  we  were  so  occu- 
pied in  rousing  and  encouraging  them,  that 
we  might  have  forgotten  the  bold  brave 
man  who  was  perishing  for  our  sakes  within 
sight,  but  for  one  among  us.  .\gain  and 
again   I   saw   Miss  I'arthie  on   her  knees, 
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again  and  again  I  heard  her  ask  the  minis- 
ter to  help  her  pray  for  him.  Through 
those  long  hours  of  endurance  and  suspense 
we  all  could  see  her  heart  was  turning 
toward  him.  Grymes,  if  he  watched  her, 
must  have  seen  his  cause  was  lost,  and 
wounded  vanity  and  disappointed  hope 
must  have  been  added  to  his  sufferings. 

At  last  another  cry — a  cry  of  hope  this 
time — broke  from  Miss  Parthie's  swollen 
lips,  as  we  raised  her  to  her  post  of  obser- 
vation. There  was  a  stir  at  Bayne's,  and 
soon  came  into  view,  far  down  below  the 
rapids  on  the  Maryland  shore,  a  stout  party 
of  Mrginians  from  the  other  side,  carrying 
a  small  skiff,  and  led  on  by  'Lord  Allen. 

This  revived  hope.  Poor  .Jones  had 
some  time  before  dropped  down  upon  his 
rock,  and  I  fancied  he  must  have  sunk  into 
the  fatal  stupor.  Miss  Parthie,  with  her 
long  hair  blowing  around  her  face,  and 
lifted  on  the  bulwark  of  the  wTeck,  screamed 
hope  to  him.  The  men  roared,  yelled  and 
cheered.  We  even  pelted  him.  At  last, 
to  our  unspeakable  relief,  he  stirred.  He 
saw  Miss  Parthie  as  she  stood  up  high 
above  the  rest,  pointing  toward  the  coming 
deliverance.  He  roused  himself,  sat  up, 
and  watched,  with  the  rest  of  us,  the  new 
efforts  that  were  being  made  to  reach  us. 

The  skiff  was  carried  up  by  eager  hands 
to  the  spot  whence  Jones  had  started  to 
our  rescue.  We  learned  afterward  that 
she  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Allen  eight 
miles  down  the  river.  The  rope  that  had 
detached  itself  from  Jones  was  made  fast 
to  her  stern,  and  they  launched  her,  with 
three  men  in  her,  on  her  voyage  of  peril. 
There  was  especial  danger  of  her  being 
.swamped  from  the  weight  of  the  rope  she 
towed  behind  ;  but  she  was  managed  by 
expert  boatmen,  and  reached  the  flat  rock 
occupied  by  Jones  in  safety.  Here  she 
paused.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  em- 
barking him  ;  his  limbs  seemed  paralyzed. 
At  last  they  got  him  in,  and  wrapping  him 
in  a  blanket  they  had  brought,  laid  him  at 
the  bottom  of  their  little  vessel.  Our  men 
cheered  him  vociferously.  Then  the  light 
boat  was  guided  to  our  wreck,  the  rope 
was  made  fast,  and  we  were  again  united 
with  the  shore. 

"  Now  the  lady  and  her  husband — no  one 
else.   We'll  come  back  for  the  rest  of  you." 

Miss  Parthie,  in  anxiety  and  haste, 
sprang  lightly  into  the  skiff,  assisted  by 
our  parson.  A  man  caught  her,  wrapped 
her  in  a  blanket,  and  seated   her  beside 


Jones,  whose  head  she  raised  upon  her  lap 
immediately. 

"That's  all  for  the  present!"  cried  our 
parson,  with  a  magnanimity  and  delicacy 
that  did  him  honor,  while  I  called  out  to  the 
men,  as  the  skiff  shoved  off,  "Give  three 
cheers  for  Miss  Allen,  men  !  Three  cheers 
for  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Parthenia  Allen!" 

The  men  took  the  idea,  and  roared  her 
maiden  name.  I  saw  Jones  rouse  himself 
and  clasp  the  hands  that  were  chafing  his 
cold  temples. 

The  men  were  now  passing  their  skiff 
with  little  trouble  back  to  shore  by  means 
of  a  line  with  a  slip-noose  worked  along 
the  rope  of  communication. 

When  they  touched  land.  Miss  Parthie 
sprang  into  her  father's  arms.  Eager  hands 
lifted  up  Jones,  and  carried  him  away  to 
be  under  charge  of  the  doctor. 

■'  How  is  it  with  you,  daughter?  What 
has  happened?  Are  you  married?  Til 
forgive  him,  for  your  sake,"  cried  'Lord 
Allen  to  his  daughter. 

"  Nothing  has  happened.  I  am  very 
sorry — very  thankful  to  God  for  saving  all 
our  lives,  and  for  sending  you  to  help  us, 
dearest  father.  I  will  be  a  better  girl  to 
you  henceforth  than  you  have  ever  found 
me." 

"Are  you  married,  child?  Where's 
Grymes?  I  am  ready  to  shake  hands  with 
him." 

"No,  father,  that  is  at  an  end.  I  will 
never  marry  any  man,  unless  he  be  a  man 
whom  you  admire  and  approve.  And  if 
such  a  man  should  never  ask  me,  I  will  live 
and  die  as  I  still  am — only  'Lord  Allen's 
daughter." 

"Bless  me!"  exclaimed  her  father,  con- 
signing her  to  the  women  of  the  farm,  who 
clustered  round,  importunate  about  hot  tea 
and  a  warmed  bed  and  a  dry  change  of 
clothing,  "I  must  go  and  tell  all  this  to 
Jones.  He  thought  you  were  already  mar- 
ried, when  he  set  out  to  save  you." 

Three  or  four  trips  of  the  Virginia  skiff 
took  off  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  dusk  when 
the  boat  for  the  last  time  left  the  wreck, 
the  parson,  Blackman,  myself,  and  Grymes 
being  on  board  of  her.  Grymes  was  quite 
silent.  He  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket 
offered  him  in  the  boat,  and  stalked  ashore 
in  it  when  we  touched  bottom. 

"  1  must  go  home  with  him,"  said  the 
parson,  pressing  my  hand;  "he  will  need 
cai'e  and  watching  now  to  keep  him  away 
from  whiskey." 


'LORD  ALLEN'S   DAUGHTER. 
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The  blanket  he  carried  off  proved  to  me 
a  heavy  responsibility.  He  never  sent  it 
back  again,  but  in  the  end  it  was  paid  for 
by  the  company. 

A  month  later  I  was  invited  to  Fair  I 'ark 
by  a  card  tied  up  with  white  satin  ribbon. 
Our  twelve  Irishmen  were  also  bidden,  and 
each  had  been  provided  with  a  wedding  suit 
of  "store  clothes"  Miss  I'arthie  Allen's 
gift—  to  which  they  added  wedding  favors 
"as  big  as  tay-kettles." 

They  appeared  in  the  character  of  gal- 
lant men  and  jolly  watermen,  and  were  glo- 
riously honored  and  admired  by  numerous 
retainers  of  their  own  class  who  shared  the 
hospitalities  of  P''air  Park  on  great  family 
occasions. 

Blackman,  among  the  negroes,  had  all 
the  glory  to  himself,  and  deserved  his  share. 

On  entering  the  great  hall  the  first  man 
whom  I  met  was  our  brave  minister,  who 
had  brushed  a  good  deal  of  the  professional 
parson  out  of  his  garb  and  hair. 

"  I  am  not  to  perform  the  marriage," 
he  observed.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
eligible,  this  being  Virginia,  and  in  the 
next  place,  they  have  a  preference  for  be- 
ing married  by  a  book,  according  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  formulary.  But  Mr. 
.Jones  insists  that  I  must  take  a  wedding 
fee.  i^ee  here" — and  he  produced  a  fresh 
crisp  note  of   the  Bank  of  the  Valley  of 


\'irginia  from  his  vest — "  it  is  for  the 
same  amount  as  that  to  be  given  to  the 
reverend  doctor  who  will  read  the  Episco- 
l)alian  ceremony.  See  I  they  are  ready. 
Let  us  go  in." 

We  did  so,  and  heard  Miss  I'arthenia 
vow  to  love,  honor  and  obey  .lonas  .Jeffer- 
son .Jones.  'Lord  .Mien,  as  he  gave  the 
bride  away,  seemed  the  happiest  father  I 
have  ever  seen  at  any  wedding,  and  all  the 
ladies  said  they  never  saw  a  bride  so 
openly  in  love  with  her  husband  as  Mrs. 
Jones.  It  was  that  rarest  of  all  weddings, 
one  that  takes  place  without  any  self- 
denials,  or  regrets,  or  suppressed  misgiv- 
ings ;  and  as  I  have  ever  since  visited  them 
every  year,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it 
that  their  married  life  has  been  a  happy  one. 

I  got  promotion  on  the  railroad  and  the 
approval  of  my  employers,  due,  I  suppose, 
to  the  fuss  'Lord  Allen  made  over  my  share 
in  the  adventure. 

Grymes  lived  to  consider  his  discomfi- 
ture a  joke,  and  it  became  the  most  bril- 
liant chapter  in  an  amusing  narrative  he 
used  to  tell  of  his  ventures  and  adventures 
in  the  paths  that  should  have  led  him  to 
the  temple  of  matrimony.  A  great  many 
years  later  I  heard  he  had  been  married 
to  a  well-to-do  widow,  somewhere  in  the 
mountains,  who  smoked  a  clay  pii)e,  and 
who  kept  him  in  good  order. 


THE    POTOMAC. 

" 'T'HE  Potomac,  a  bachelor,  on  his  way  to  the  sea, 

1      ilet  the  fair  Shenandoah — she  his  bride  asked  to  be, 

And  there  amid  \'irginia's  hills  and  ilaryland's  wooded  heights 
They  joined  their  hands  and  pledged  their  vows. 
And  were  made  one  for  life." 


AN    INTERESTING    RELIC. 


THERE  was  a  time,  but  that  was  years 
ago,  when  the  building  of  a  railroad 

was  not  looked  upon  as  a  usurpation  of 
individual  rights.  A  good  road  in  those 
days  was  a  blessing  to  a  community  and 
there  was  patriotism  enough  to  go  around 
to  assist  any  body  of  men  or  corporation 
who  benefited  a  community  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  new  methods  in  this  direction. 

When  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
began  its  first  struggles  for  existence,  it 
found  it  necessary  to  use  great  quantities 
of  wood  for  its  rails  and  cross  ties,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  price  of  wood  immediately 
went  up  and  its  progress  greatly  hindered ; 
but  there  was  one  person,  and  that  person 
a  woman,  who,  inspired  by  patriotism  and 
the  welfare  of  future  generations,  turned 
over  to  the  railroad  company  her  estates  in 
Maryland,  inviting  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  new  company  to  help  themselves 
to  the  timber  on  her  lands,  which  covered 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres,  lying 
north  of  Monrovia,  Md.,  on  the  original  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  between 
Baltimore  and  Frederick.  This  patriotic 
woman  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration 
for  her  gift,  but  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  railroad  company  wishing  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  such  remarkable  ser- 
vice, presented  her  with  a  silver  pitcher 
suitably  engraved,  in  commemoration  of  her 
valorous  off'er.  The  pitcher  and  the  original 
letter  are  in  possession  of  her  son,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Downey,  who  resides  at  New  Market, 
Frederick  County,  Md.  Mr.  Downey,  who 
is  quite  advanced  in  years,  prizes  the  relic 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  recollects  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Thoma-s,  the  first  president  of 
the  railroad,  who  with  the  directors  made 
the  presentation  gift  in  person.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Downey  was  six  years  old,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  visit  was  suffering  with  chills 
and  fever;  Mr.  Thomas  suggested  that  the 
boy  be  given  cayenne  pepper  in  cider,  and 
consequently  a  pitcher  of  cider  was  sent  for, 
and  after  it  had  been  generously  sampled 
by  the  visitors,  Mr.  Thomas  took  from  his 
pocket  a  vial  of  pepper,  and  the  youth  was 
given  his  dose.  The  prescription  failed  to 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  boy  was 
worse  than  before.  After  the  visitors  had 
left,  the  good  Mrs.  Downey  expressed  her 
opinion  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  cure 
that  was  desired  by  her  visitors,  as  it  was 


their  own  selfish  desire  to  drink  the  cider. 
In  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Downey,  which  was 
written  by  one  of  the  good  Quakers  who 
were  conspicuous  in  the  origin  of  the  first 
railroad  of  the  land,  the  delicate  handling 
of  the  gift  was  carefully  managed.  There 
were  not,  perhaps,  so  many  letters  written 
in  those  days  of  early  railroading  as  there 
are  at  the  present  time,  and  more  attention 
could  be  given  to  the  wording  of  each  letter. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Office  op  Construction,  B.  &  Ohio  R.  Road. 
Baltimore,  Deer.  15th,  1831. 
To  Cordelia  Downey, 

Respected  Friend. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the  Balto.  &  Ohio 
Rail  Road  .Company,  having  through  their  agents 
become  acquainted  with  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
thou  hast  aided  their  enterprise  by  furnishing  a  quan- 
tity of  timber  for  their  use,  at  a  time  when  their 
pressing  wants  and  exigencies  subjected  them  to  very 
gross  impositions  from  others,  beg  leave  to  tender  for 
thy  acceptance  the  accompanying  piece  of  plate, —  not 
as  the  ralue  of  the  favour  conferred,  but  in  testimony 
of  their  grateful  respect  for  thy  liberality  and  good 
feelings  on  the  occasion. 

It  atfords  me  great  pleasure  to  state,  from  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  their  views  and  policy  on  the 
subject,  that  the  directors  of  the  company  in  conduct- 
ing this  great  work  towards  its  final  completion,  are 
not  actuated  alone  by  mercenary  motives.  They  are 
influenced  by  considerations  of  a  high  minded  and 
patriotic  character,  and  whilst  they  will  be  disposed 
at  all  times  to  render  perfect  justice  to  every  one  with 
whom  they  have  dealings,  it  is  their  sincere  desire  to 
reciprocate  friendly  acts  towards  them,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  favours  as  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
bestow  without  compromitting  the  interests  of  their 
constituents. 

Permit  me  individually  to  ort'er  my  best  wishes  for 
thy  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Very  respectfully  thy  friend, 
(Signed.)  James  P.  Stabler. 

Supt.  Construction. 

Mrs.  Downey  in  her  reply  to  the  pres- 
ident and  directors  of  the  railroad  company 
said: 

To  THE  President  and  Directors  op 

THE  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company. 
Gentlemen; — The  handsome  present  which  you 
tender  me,  in  consideration,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say, 
of  the  facilities  I  have  afforded  you  in  the  execution 
of  the  magnificent  enterprise  so  ably  conducted  by 
you,  I  accept  with  great  pleasure.  You  have  my  most 
ardent  wishes  for  your  complete  success  in  a  work  of 
such  high  promise  in  the  promotion  of  the  National 
prosperity. 

I  am  yours,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed.)  CORDELIA  H.  Downey. 


AN  INTERESTING   RELIC. 
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The  pitcher  which  was  recently  photo-     ing  illustration  (frontispiece),  contains  the 
graphed  ami  reproduced  in  the  accompany-     inscription: 
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'TALL  OAKS  KKOM  LITTLE  ACORNS  GROW." 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


LV.  WASHINGTON    

LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  ST*. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STA 

AR,  PHILADELPHIA --- 

Ar,  new  YORK,  liberty  STREET- 
Ar.  new  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER, 


No.  504 
DAILY 


7.05 
7.56 
8.00 
10.16 
12.36 
12.40 


No  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


8.30 

9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


No.  522 

SUNDAY 


9.00 
9.62 
9.57 
12.1  2 
2.30 
2.36 


No.  508 

DAILY 


10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


I. 10 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.06 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 


S3. 00 
"3.49 
=  3.53 
S5.62 
^8.00 
38.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
6.56 
9.25 
9.35 


No  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


6.05 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


No. 546 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 


No.  512 

DAILY 


1  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.36 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


N0.5I7 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No-  501 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
6   HOUR 


NO-  507 

DAILY 


LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No- 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


No.  515 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


AM 

4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


S2.65 
"3.00 
35.07 
57.06 
=^7.10 
=i8.00 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.66 
7.00 
9.35 
1.46 
1.60 
2.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullmati  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No    1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No-   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO-  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSaURQ 

LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

1  V     PHll  ADFl  PHIA           

9.65U1 
lO.OOui 
12.20  PJI 
2.26  PJI 
2.40  PJI 
3.45  PJI 

1.25PM 

I.30PJI 

4.20  PM 
6.42  PM 
7.00  PM 
8.05  PJI 

2.55  P-M 

3.00  PM 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.25pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  lOui 
10.20UI 

6.66  P-M 
7.00  PJI 

9.35  PM 

1  1  .46  PJI 

I2.00NT 

I.IOAM 

'4.30  UI 
7.30  UI 
9.3  1  UI 
9.40  UI 

I0.50UI 
7.25  pm 

I2.I0NT 

12.I5U1 

3.36UI 

8.50UI 

9.00  UI 

I0.05a«i 

6.65  PJI 
7.00  PJI 

9.36  P-M 
1  1 .46  P-M 
12.00  NT 

1.00  UI 

8.66  un 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 

B.IOui 
1  1.36  AH 

5.56  PJI 
8.00  u 
1  1.46  u 
1  I.62UI 
6.55  PJI 
5.50PM 
10.60PM 
lO.OOui 

8.45  PJI 

7.23UI 
5.50  P* 
10. 36  PJI 
9.30  PJI 
7.36  UI 
6.25  AJi 
8.40  AJi 
7.35  PM 

8.30  UI 

1  2.00NN 
2.00UI 
6.60  UI 
7.I0AJI 

1  2.40  PJ 
5.50  PM 

10.60  PJI 

10.00  AH 

Ar    LOUISVILLE     -- - 

Througn  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.      NOTB—Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore.        | 

B.  &  0.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No-    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No-   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No-    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
L1M..    OAliyr 

No-   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO 

t  8.30UI 

2.45  Ul 

3.30  PJI 

I0.20AJII 

8.00  PJI 

I2.20U1 

IO.6OUI 

9.40  PM 

8.00  AM 

3.25  PM 
9.46  pm 

6.30  PM 
8.05  PM 
2  30ui 

I2.50PJI 

•  8.20  u. 
2.10pm 

>  2.46  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.I5UI 
8  05ui 
8.06  Ul 
12.15  PM 
7.30  pm 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00pm 
6.41  m 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  I6UI 
12.35P" 
12.40  PM 

8.I6U1 
8.55  Ul 
8.  1  5  P-M 
9.00  pm 
2.22  Ul 
3.22UI 
3.32UI 
5.35  Ul 
8.07  Ul 
8.  lOul 

I  .00pm 
2.05pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05PM 

4.60  PM 
6.63pm 
6.05  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  1  .66ui 
12.6epM 
1.06  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.36  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.56UI 
7.60  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  1  5ui 
1  2.35PM 
12.40  PM 

1  1.06pm 

12.25UI 

1  2.44  Ul 

3.10UI 

5.52U. 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR.  NEW   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                          | 

THROUGH   PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMOKE    &    OHIO    KAII.KOAI)    COMPANY. 

ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  OK  THE   B.   &  O.      FLNEST    SERVICE   IN    THE   WORLD.     SOLID 

VESTinULED  TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,    Bai.itmore,    Philadelphia  and  New  Yokk. 

EA.STWARD 
sleeping  Cars  Irom  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to 

New  \'ork. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Washington   to  Haiti- 


No. 

512 

No. 

504- 

No. 

526. 

No. 

522. 

No. 

528. 

No. 

508. 

No. 

502. 

No.   524. 


No.  536. 
No.  506. 
No.  546. 


No 
No 
No 
No 


505- 
517. 
501. 
527. 


No.  535. 


No 
No 


507. 
509 


No.  525. 
No.  503. 
No.  515. 


No. 


No 


"  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       Exclusively    Pullman     Equipment.      Parlor  Cars. 

Buffet  Smoking  and  Observation    Cars.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No  e.xtra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
New  Train.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  W.-isliingtcm  to  New  \'ork. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  lialtimore  to  New  ^'urk. 

WESTWARD. 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York 
to  Baltimore. 

Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining. and  Cafe  Car  New 
York    to   Philadelphia. 

Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Washington. 

'•  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars,  Buf- 
fet .Smoking  ,ind  Observation  Cars.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 

Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphls,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation   .Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car   New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and    Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Culumbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  liuffet  Sleeping  Cars   PhiUidelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.    Louis.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Par- 

ktr-.l)urLi.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
"Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dinins;  Car  ConnelUville  to  Pittsburg. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation   Parlor  Cars   Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.        Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Obser\'ation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

I'ittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to    Pittsburg.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to 

Wheeling.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  \'Drk.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
.Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and   Drawing  Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
"  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  .Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  ConnelUville. 
Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


No. 
No. 

9 
3 

No. 

II. 

No. 

5 

No. 

47 

No. 

55 

No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No.  46 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices:    Baltimore,   Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  rork  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  I).  Uxderwoou.  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  BaUlmore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  let  Vice  President Baltimore.  Md.        C  W.  Woolford.  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Skward,  Guthrie  &  Steele.  Gen.  CuuusfI..New  York  City.        Hugh  L.  Bond,  Gt^ueral  Attorney Baltimore.  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller BaUlmore,  Md. 

Gko.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Balthiiure.  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth.  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 

,  McNeal.  Treat^urer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING    DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood, 'M  Vice  Press.  &  Gen.  Mgr..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltlmure,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  CKEiXER,  Ent;.  Bdi^s.  and  Bldi^s Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thob.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phtla.  Div..  .Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superiutendciit  Plttshurg  DivLsiun 

and  Branciiis,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendeut,  Miildlc  jind  Noitli- 

westeru  Divitlun-s.  Chicago,  111. 
Gko.  H.  Campbell.  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maronet,  Supt.  of  Transportation — Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  K.  Keak.vey,  Superintendi-nt  Car  Service,  Baliinure.  Md. 
Jacob  N.  Barr.  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibebt,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Seldkn.  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore.  Md. 
E.  H.  Bankaed,  Purchasing  Agent BaUlmore,  Md. 


D.  A.  Williams.  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCuBBiN,  Heal  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

r>AViD  Lee,  Supt.Malnt.  of  Way Zaneeville.  O. 

(t.  a.  Rkiiarusun.  Sujierlnicudent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line,  Ist  Div.,  Italtlmore,  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway.  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Div., 

Cumberiaud,  Md. 

F.  A.  HusTED.  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Div Grafton.  W.  Va. 

Thos.C.  Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Div...  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.  Lane.  Supt.  W.  A'a.  and  Pltt8burgDivs..Westou.  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  N orris,  Supt.  ConnellsvlUe  Div Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

John  Barron,  Superintendeut  Pittsburg  Div.. Pittsburg.  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batcheldek,  Supt.  Northwestern,  1st  Div. Garrett.  Ind. 
J.  H.  Glover.  Supt  Northwestern,  2d  Div. , Chicago  Junct.,  O. 
Hugh  G. Bowles.  Supt.Mon'hela  Ulvcr  Div., Fairmont, W.Va. 
Chas.  Frick.  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  BArcii.  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  ResiaurantEi. 

Baltlmnre.  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic... Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  ScHRTVER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore.  Md. 
B   N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  Klver.  Fislier  Bulldlag.  Chicago,  III. 

B.  E.  Peddioord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashbt,  District  Pass.  Agent  —  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S-  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So,  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus.  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
J    M   Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

C    E.  Dudrow.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

J.'  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellaire.  O. 

F    P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


W.  W.  Picking.  General  Agent Chicago.  111. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  BuRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent -()niaha.  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

lioom  1,  Hobart  Bullillng.  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

E.  A.  WALro-v,  General  Traveling  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  LowKs.  Adverilsing  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.S-W.  R  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  DIst.  Pass'r  Ag't.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.  R.  Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Nekr,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Si>ringfleld,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabek,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  li.  K. 

Chlllicothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  K. 

Vlncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J.P.RoGKRMAN.Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  P.&  O.S-W.R.  R.Dallas,Tex. 


C    S    Wight.  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore.  Md. 

T    W    Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L  R  Brockenbroitgh.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C    V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims.  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jamks  Mosher.  Asst.Gen.Fht.Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
A  P.  BiGELOW,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  220  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

Jas    R.  Bell.  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland.  Md. 

F    Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H  M   Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O    A    Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B    F    Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R    B    Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J    A    Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt..  Baltimore,  Md. 

"W  L  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E  S   Van  Sant.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago.  111. 

W    \V   Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  .Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

MILEAGE, 


FREIGHT. 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent  New  Ynrk  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Washington.  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron.  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich, 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago.  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  PicuLELL,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha.  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLisTKR.  Commercial  Fht.   Agent,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent. 

Room  32.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  NooNAN,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


N'E'W  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 139. 42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES 904,11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     391.70 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 1.430.53 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  "WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  773.87 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  . 


2,203  80 


pS«  ATLANTIC  CITY 


America's  Most  Popular  Seaside  Resort 


REACHED   BY 


Royal  Blue  Crains 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


fn> 


f  \  i 


l 


,.>       4.-<B»^.. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  .  .  . 
.  .  Colcdo,  Columbus,  dhccling,  Pittsburg,  .  . 
♦    .    .     GJashington,    Baltimore    to    Philadelphia 

In  Connection  with  the 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Route 

MILE  A  MINUTE   TRAINS 
FOR  THE  SEASHORE  .... 

Call  at  Ticket  Oflkes  and    Informalion   I'.iiroaus 
for  information  concerning  hotels,  etc.,  or  write 

D.  B.  Martin,   IM.iTiager  passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOLMHURST 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


v^     ti?*     ^^ 


On  Pennsylvania,  Atlantic 
City's  most  Fashionable 
Avenue  jt  Modern  in  every 
detail  jt  Open  all  Year^ 


^%     ^%     (^^ 


Henry  Darnell, 

Owner  and  Proprietor 


Hotel  Stickney 


ATUNTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Kentucky  Avenue,  100  Feet 
From  Ocean  jt  Elevator  jt 
All    Modern    Improvements 


UP-TO-DATE  HOUSE 


RATES  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  Day 

$10.00  to  $15.00  per  Week 


W      W 


L.  V.  Stickney 


Hotel 
Chautauqua 

//    MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MD. 

Most  Central  Location.  1 00  Yards  from  New 
Auditorium.  Special  Attention  to  Tabic.  Sanitary 
Plumbing  and  Sewerage.  Free  Baths  and  Bus. 
Barber  Shop. 

RATES  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  Day 

$6.50  to  $14.00  per  Week 

Write  for  Circulars  and  to  Engage  Rooms 

Address  HOTEL   CHAUTAUQUA 

Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 


nioitir. 

Deer  parh,  Maryland 

On  the  Crest  of  the  HUcgbenics 

r>otcl  and  Cottages 

Season  opens  jfmic  z^th 
Cottages  ready  for  occupancy  jfutic  ist 

excellent  Railway  Hccommodattons 

FROM 

IVew  Y<"'''         Philadelphia    Baltimore 
ttlashington     Pittsburg         Chicago 
Cincinnati        Louisville         St.  Louis 

Cbrougb  Pullman  Service 

VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

f^or  rates,  plans  of  hotel  and  cottages,  address 

CCL  €.  BurwclU  Manager 

Baltimore,  Md..  B.  £i  O,  Bldg. 
On  and  after  ^une  lo  address  Deer  parh,  M**- 


,^AND 


,^?^,                                                 ^^ 
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South  f^erry  ^^ 


itchall  Cerminal 


B.&O. 


JMost  Convenient  Gntrance  to 

Greater  j^Jew  Y^^^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  writh  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  zil  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


ATLANTIC    CITY    HOTELS 


f)otcl  O^^^^Q 

Htlantic  City,  )S.  % 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  front 

Open  €very  Day  in  the  ''gear 


Ty/fodcm  in  every  detail  ^ 
I  purest  artesian  water 
from  private  well  ^  Rooms, 
single  and  en  suite  with  bath 


Music  bySclcctcd  Orchestra 

five  o'cloch  Cca  Served  in  Curltish  Hoom 


\tf(    \tf«    W(« 


■Joseph  F).  Borton 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


HOLMHIRST 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  H.  J. 


On  Pennsylvania,  Atlantic 
City's  most  Fashionable 
Avenue  c*-  Modern  in  every 
detail  ct  Open  all  Year^ 


^%     ^%     ^^ 


Henry  Darnell, 

Owner  and  Proprietor 


Motel  Gladstone  Siianti 


sea 

ic  City,  IN.  J. 


Modern  in  E\or>   Dotcill 
Cuisine  lincxoelled 
Directly  on  the  Beach 


Capacity  Stone  &  Collins 

250  Proprietors 


MOTCU       DC      Vll>l>C     Kentucky  Avenue 

r,  -  , *._    <-"!♦.,     isj       ■  Near  the  Beach 

Atlantic  Oity,  n.  U. 


IkMt-l,  l)f,\lLl.l- 


Up-to-iate  and  First-cliss.  Cafe  Opened  June  30.  Capacity  300.  Beautiful  Assembly 
Hall  suitable  for  holding  Conventions.  Orchestra.  Apply  for  Accommodations  early  as 
possible  during  July  and  August. 

M.  W.  Truitt 


Proprietor 


Ebbitt  HOISE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


^   ^ 


Army  and  Navy 

HEADQIARTERS 


^  ,»? 


H.  C.  BIRCH, 

Manager 


%0f>i 


Di'cr  parli,  MaTland 

On  the  Crest  of  the  HUcgbcnics 

f)otcl  and  Cottages 

Hn  Onprcccdcntcd  Season 

Opened  jfunc  Cwcnty-tbird 

gxccllcnr  Railway  Hccommodations 

FROM 

IVcw  'Yoi'ls         pbiladelpbia     Baltimore 
aiasbington     pittsburg         Cbicago 
Cincinnati        Louisville         St.  Louis 

Chrougb  pullman  Service 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Write  at  once  for  rates  and  plans  of 
hotel  buildings 

<ia.  e.  Burwcll,  Nanagcf 

Deer  park,  Maryland 


HOLIDAY. 

BY  Mlt.  FKANK  ROE  BATCHBl.DEU. 

HO!  for  a  summer's  outing, 
Amon};  the  nolile  hills. 
A  rest  from  care  ami  doubting. 
From  all  life's  petty  ills; 
Quick  from  the  tedium  galling 

(If  counting  loss  and  gain 
To  he  beyond  recalling 
The  dullness  of  the  plain. 

From  the  far-stretching  prairie 

And  never-ending  grass, 
Who.se  pictures  never  vary. 

With  a  light  heart  I  pass 
To  the  green  ranges  rifted — 

Sweet  to  the  jilain-sick  eje; 
And  ray  starved  soul  is  lifted 

Closer  to  cloud  and  sky. 

Here  there  is  room  for  showing 

Strong  effort  worth  the  while. 
Not  like  the  easy  going 

O'er  level  mile  on  mile. 
My  moods  with  Nature's  chiming, 

Drinking  of  her  delights; 
Oh,  to  go  ever  climbing 

V]i  to  the  mountain  heights! 

The  great  hills  bold  and  cragged, 

The  valleys  at  their  feet. 
The  near  horizon  jagged. 

To  my  rapt  gaze  are  sweet; 
My  eyes,  long  tired  of  dwelling 

On  the  flat  reach  of  sod, 
Now,  by  the  hills  compelling, 

Are  raised — and  so  toward  (Jod. 

Storing  my  aoul  with  treasures 

Of  the  ennobling  hills. 
Where  Nature  spills  her  pleasures 

Freely  to  him  who  wills, 
I  am  grown  lich,  uncaring 

How  the  swift  summer  wanes, 
Till  I  go  back  to  sharing 

The  poverty  of  plains. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    ANTIETAM. 


IT  was  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  .\n- 
tietam  that  the  Hmancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued.    President  Lincoln  had 
hoped  that  with  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
(Confederate  forces  at  this  time,  there  was 


Prefatory,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  steadily  foujjht  his  way  north- 
ward throufjh  the  Shenandoah  \'alley  all 
throuf^h  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1<S(;2,  in 
his  determined  effort  to  enter  Pennsylvania, 


BIKNSIUK    BKID<iE.    ANTIETAM.    SHOWI.Sii 


AKMY    train    I'ASSING. 
(From  tilil  |>lK>togra]ih.  by  |ifrii)i« 


■  >f  War  R«.>[iarIni<-iit.J 


hope  also  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war. 
In  September,  LS(i2,  the  Lnion  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  ueorge  B.  Mcl'lellan  and  the  Con- 
federate .\rmy  of  Virginia  under  (Jeneral 
Robert  E.  Lee  fought  for  supremacy  in 
that    memorable   campaign    of    Maryland. 


and  successfully  close  in  towards  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  With  equal  determination 
the  lnion  forces  gradually  strengthened  to 
check  his  advance,  consequently  by  Fall,  the 
bulk  of  both  armies  were  on  Maryland's 
soil  near  Hagerstown  and  Frederick  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM. 


Briefly,  on  September  10th  General  Lee 
started  three  columns  to  capture  Harper's 
Ferry,  succeeding  in  occupying  Maryland 
Heights  in  Maryland  and  Loudon  Heights  in 
Virginia, under  command  of  (Jeneral  Thomas 
J.  Jackson. 

On  September  14th  the  two  battles  of 
South  Mountain,  10  miles  from  Harper's 
Ferry  took  place,  the  first  at  Turner's  Gap 
between  Major-General  Burnside  command- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  Union  Army  and 
Major-Generals  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill 
of  the  Confederate  forces.  The  Federal 
Army  numbered  about  35,000  and  the  Con- 
federate Army  25,000.  The  other  battle 
at  Crampton's  Gap  in  the  same  mountain 


After  the  famous  artillery  battle  from 
the  mountain  tops  of  Harper's  Ferry  was 
fought,  Jackson,  without  waiting  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  Colonel  Miles,  leaving  that 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  moved  quickly  north- 
ward to  Antietam  to  reinforce  General 
Lee's  command,  and  the  Union  Army 
followed  closely  to  encounter  the  full  com- 
mand, which  resulted  in  the  terrible  carnage 
of  Antietam. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Gen- 
eral Burnside  had  instructions  to  put  his 
corps  in  motion  upon  the  Sharpsburg  road, 
but  was  to  remain  near  General  McClellan 


THE  SUNKEN  ROAD  — BLOODY  LANE. 


,  Hagerstown,  Md- ) 


was  fought  between  Major-General  Franklin 
of  the  Union  forces  and  Brigadier-General 
Cobb  of  Confederate  forces.  The  Union 
forces  were  victorious  and  the  Confeder- 
ates only  retreated  after  a  most  terrible 
struggle  against  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  next  day  on  September  15th,  however, 
the  Confederates  closed  in  on  the  Union 
forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dixon  S.  Miles  and  compelled  them  to 
capitulate,  surrendering  about  12,500  men. 
This  was  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable mistakes  of  the  Union  forces,  but 
Colonel  Miles  shortly  afterwards  being 
mortally  wounded  did  not  live  to  answer 
the  court  of  inquiry  which  would  certainly 
have  followed. 


to  await  news  of  General  Franklin,  who 
had  received  orders  previously  to  move  in 
Pleasant  \'alley  and  relieve  Harper's  Ferry. 
It  soon  developed  that  the  Confederate 
forces  were  located  in  force  near  Keedys- 
ville,  and  orders  were  given  positioning  the 
Federal  forces  in  such  manner  as  they  could 
be  readily  handled  as  occasion  demanded. 

In  their  retreat  from  South  Mountain, 
the  Confederate  forces  had  been  closely 
followed  by  a  division  of  General  Richard- 
son, who  halted  near  the  Antietam  River, 
on  the  right  of  Sharpsburg  road.  General 
Sykes,  with  a  division  of  regulars,  occupied 
a  position  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  the  two 
contending  forces  were  practically  lined  up 


THE  BATTLE  OE  ANTIETAM. 


in  battle  array  at  Sharpsburs,  and  desul- 
tory firing  commenced  immediately,  at  no 
pre-concerted  signal. 

The  disposition  of  the  Tnion  t'drces  for 
the  impending  battle,  was  as  follows:  Gen- 
eral .Sumner's  corps,  with  Hank's  division, 
occupied  the  center;  deneral  Hooker's 
corps,  with  Pennsylvania  Reserves  and 
Franklin's  company  on  the  right,  and 
I'orter's  corps  on  the  left  of  Sumner;  Hum- 
side  on  the  extreme  left,  with  the  view  of 
turning  the  enemy's. right  flank.  (Jeneral 
i'leasanton  supported  the  center  with  :^,r)t)() 
cavalry  and  four  batteries.  Sumner's  and 
Hooker's  corps  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sharpsburg  turnpike,  near  Keedysville.     In 


the  attack  of  the  L'nion  forces.  Hut 
the  morning  of  the  17th  the  positions  of 
the  Confederate  forces  were  found  to  be 
materially  changed.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  behind  the 
opposite  heights.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  bridge  Xo.  'A.  all  the  favorable  heights 
were  occujiied  by  artillery  and  the  Confed- 
erate line  occupying  the  angle  formed  by 
the  I'otomac  and  .\ntietam.  Ceneral  .lack- 
son's  forces  occupied  the  left  flank,  sup- 
ported by  <  leneral  ,1.  K.  H.  Stewart;  (Jeneral 
D.  H.  Hill  the  immediate  center,  and  <  len- 
eral Longstreet  the  right  flank,  supported 
by  < leneral  A.  1".  Hill. 

The  struggle  commenced  on  the  after- 
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advance  of  them,  near  the  Antietam  river. 
General  Richardson's  division  was  posted, 
(ieneral  Sykes'  division  occupied  a  position 
on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  protecting 
bridge  No.  2  over  the  Antietam,  while 
opposite,  but  distant  from  bridge  Xo.  3, 
was  General  Hurnside's  corps.  A  general 
inspection  by  General  McClellan  resulted 
in  Hurnside's  corps  being  moved  nearer  the 
bridge,  occupying  the  heights  in  the  rear, 
with  orders  to  guard  against  the  approach 
of  the  Confederates  from  Harper's  F'erry. 
General  Lee  had,  on  the  15th,  made  a 
formidable  display  of  his  forces,  exposing 
his  infantry  in  order  to  delay  the  fight  as 
long  as  possible,  to  receive  re-inforcements. 
This  continued   during  the   Kith,    inviting 


noon  of  the  loth.  General  McClellan  directed 
Generals  Hooker  and  Mansfield,  supported 
by  Sumner  and  Franklin,  to  attack  the  Con- 
federate left,  and  Hurnside  simultaneously 
to  attack  their  right,  and  upon  the  success 
of  these  movements  to  advance  on  the  cen- 
ter with  all  forces  at  command.  At  4 
o'clock  General  Hooker  forded  the  Antietam 
at  bridge  Xo.  1,  crossing  out  of  sight  and 
range  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  entered 
an  open  field  protected  by  woods,  and  formed 
his  lines  with  Ricketts  on  the  left;  Meade, 
with  the  Penn.sylvania  Reserves,  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  Doubleday  on  the  right.  The 
battle  opened  with  an  artillery  duel,  which 
soon  ceased  on  account  of  darkness.  Gen- 
eral Mansfield's  corps  was  ordered  to  cross 
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the  Antietam  during  the  night,  and  General 
Sumner's  during  the  early  morning  of 
the  17th. 

(The  accompanying  map  of  the  battle- 
field will  help  materially  in  following  the 
movements  of  the  armies  in  this  first  great 
battle.) 

At  the  very  break  of  dawn  on  Wednes- 
day the  17th  the  great  battle  commenced 
in  all  its  fierceness.  The  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  under  General  Meade,  followed  by 
General  Hooker's  corps,  attacked  the  right 
of  the  Confederate  line,  driving  them  across 
the  newly-ploughed  field  into  a  line  of  woods 


Sumner,  using  the  division  of  General  Sedg- 
wick and  brigades  of  Generals  Gordon,  Dana 
and  Crawford,  again'charged  the  Confeder- 
ates, driving  them  back  under  a  galling  fire, 
winning  back  the  ground  they  had  already 
won  and  lost  in  the  short  space  of  two 
hours.  Hood's  brigade  was  again  with- 
drawn from  the  front  and  replaced  by  fresh 
forces  under  Walker  and  McLaws,  supported 
by  Early.  The  34th  New-  York  attempted 
a  maneuver  under  a  terrific  fire  and  had  been 
almost  annihilated,  and  the  l")th  Massa- 
chusetts lost  six  men  out  of  every  seven. 
Generals  Sedgwick,  Dana  and  Crawford  were 
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beyond.  The  encounter  was  terrific,  and 
Mansfield's  corps  was  brought  up  to  the 
scene  of  action,  resulting  in  his  fatal 
wounding.  Jackson  was  chief  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  left,  supported  by 
Trimble's  and  Lawton's  brigades  of  Ewell's 
division  with  D.  R.  .Jones  in  command  of  his 
own  division.  But  not  until  Lawton  and 
Jones  had  been  wounded  and  Starke  killed, 
and  ammunition  almost  exhausted,  did  the 
Confederates  seek  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 
General  Hooker  received  a  shot  in  the  ankle 
and  was  carried  from  the  field.  Hood's 
division,  which  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  night,  returned  to  the  front,  the  Union 
forces  were  hurled  back  by  a  terrific  fire 
and  charged  across  the  cornfield.     General 


severely  wounded  and  compelled  to  retire. 
Again  the  Confederates  had  retaken  the 
cornfield  but  the  fire  from  the  Union  artil- 
lery repelled  their  advance  with  a  heavy 
loss,  and  they  were  again  driven  back,  the 
Union  forces  cheering  as  they  pushed  for- 
ward through  the  cornfield  and  w^oods  at 
the  Dunker  Church,  gaining  the  ground 
and  holding  it. 

The  wounded  were  brought  into  the 
little  grove  which  surrounded  the  Dunker 
Church  and  the  church  itself  was  used  as  a 
hospital  to  take  care  of  the  hundreds  who 
were  hurt  in  the  terrific  charges  of  the 
morning.  The  floor  became  saturated  with 
blood.  Its  white  walls  were  stained  with 
splashes  of  blood,  and  every  now  and  then 
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a  shell  would  crash  throufjh  its  thin  walls 
scatterin<i;  debris  over  the  ghastly  si<>:ht 
within. 

•  During  this  engagement  on  the  right 
(ieneral  French  was  attacking  the  enemy 
on  the  left.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  an  attack  on  their  right  (  near  their 
center  )  ordering  Kimball's  brigade  to  the 
front,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the 


first  the  left  of  the  Federal  line  and  then  the 
right  were  repeatedly  foiled.  .\s  the  Federal 
lines  advanced  they  were  encountered  in 
greater  strength  in  a  Sunken  iJoad  (Mloody 
Lane)  and  also  in  the  cornfield  in  the  rear 
of  this  road,  from  which  a  terrific  musketry 
fire  dealt  death  and  destruction.  Here  the 
carnage  was  greatest.  The  fierce  musketry 
fire  of  the  Confederates  was  answered  from 
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line  of  heights  upon  which  the  Confeder- 
ates were  firmly  posted. 

.  .\  bloody  combat  was  the  result,  lasting 
nearly  four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Confederates  were  driven  to  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  but  still  in  possession  of  the  heights. 
The  attempts  of  the  Confederates  to  turn 


many  directions,  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  shot  and  shell  was  directed  into  the  nar- 
row lane  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
and  the  dead  and  wounded  soldiers  fell  upon 
each  other  mangled  and  bleeding,  while  the 
wagon  ruts  in  the  road  served  as  gutters 
to  carry  the  swift  eddying  streams  of  blood 
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which  stained  the  fences,  the  unharvested 
corn  and  the  dry  clay  of  that  September 
day. 

General  French's  division  was  engaged 
on  the  left,  General  Meagher's  brigade  on 
the  right,  General  Caldwell's  on  his  left 
and  Colonel  Brooks  in  support.  Meagher's 
brigade  soon  engaged  the  enemy  and  ad- 
vancing under  heavy  fire  drove  them  back, 
and  in  doing  so  sufl'ered  terribly  in  officers 
and  men. 

Taking  advantage  of  rough  ground  the 
enemy  attempted  to  gain  a  position  to  the 
right  of  Richardson  but  were  not  success- 
ful. Caldwell's  brigade  attacked  the  enemy 
opposite  General  French's  division,  pushing 
them  back,  but  they  still  held  the  forces 
on  the  right  in  check  from  their  position  in 
the  sunken  road,  but  they  were  later  flanked 
and  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  entire  brigade  now  advanced  driv- 
ing the  enemy  into  the  cornfield.  At 
this  point  the  enemy  endeavored  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  division  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  and  also  pressed  the  right  of  the 
division  but  without  success.  The  enemy 
now  attacked  directly  in  front  but  were 
driven  back  allowing  General  Richardson 
to  occupy  a  very  advantageous  position  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill.  Soon  after  this  General 
Richardson  was  mortally  wounded,  (Jeneral 
Hancock  being  placed  in  command  of  the 
division.  General  Meagher's  brigade  now 
took  a  position  in  the  center  of  the  line. 
General  Hancock  being  short  of  artillery 
and  being  under  a  hea^7  enfilade  fire  from 
the  enemy,  a  portion  of  whom  were  advanc- 
ing, he  obtained  a  battery  from  Franklin's 
corps  and  frustrated  the  attack. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  Franklin's 
corps  arrived,  and,  while  they  had  been 
intended  as  a  reserve,  it  was  necessary  to 
dispatch  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  right 
wing.  Upon  approaching  the  field  (ieneral 
Smith  found  the  fourth  artillery  without 
support  and  relieved  it  with  two  regiments 
of  Hancock's  brigade,  and  later  ordered  the 
other  regiments  of  Hancock's  brigade  with 
artillery  to  the  threatened  position.  As 
the  enemy  still  continued  to  advance  an 
additional  brigade  was  ordered  up  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  back. 

.\t  this  time  General  Sumner  ordered  a 
postponement  of  oflfensive  operations  for 
fear  of  a  repulse  of  this,  the  only  available 
corps  for  attack,  would  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  whole  army.  General  Porter's 
corps  now  occupied  a  position  on  the  east 
of  Antietam  creek,  opposite  the  center  of 


the  enemy's  line,  and  guarded  the  main  ap- 
proach to  the  Federal  trains  of  supplies. 
Great  watchfulness  was  required  here  for 
fear  the  enemy  might  pierce  the  center 
and  capture  these  supplies- 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Sum- 
ner's, Hooker's  and  Mansfield's  corps  had 
sustained  serious  losses  and  affairs  had 
taken  on  a  most  unpromising  look.  General 
McClellan  now  ordered  two  brigades  from 
Porter's  corps  to  reinforce  the  right.  Six 
batallions  of  Sykes'  had  been  thrown  across 
the  Antietam  bridge  to  drive  back  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters.  Warren's  brigade 
was  detached  to  hold  a  position  on  Burn- 
side's  right  and  rear.  As  portions  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  now  so  scattered  and 
demoralized  the  different  commanders  were 
directed  to  cease  offensive  operations  and 
to  hold  their  positions. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  General 
Pleasanton  with  his  cavalry  division  and 
horse  batteries  was  ordered  towards  Sharps- 
burg,  across  bridge  No.  2  to  support  the  left 
of  General  Sumner's  line.  It  was  necessary 
to  throw  out  cavalry  skirmishers  as  the 
bridge  was  covered  by  a  fire  of  artillery 
and  sharpshooters.  These  sharpshooters 
were  driven  off,  and  the  batteries  estab- 
lished, opening  on  the  enemy  with  good 
effect. 

(jeneral  Sykes'  division  had  been  from 
the  loth  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  sharpshooters.  General  Morell  relieved 
General  Richardson  on  the  right  of  (Jeneral 
Sykes'  on  the  16th.  The  batteries  under 
General  Pleasanton  being  in  a  position  of 
great  exposure,  were  relieved  by  a  batallion 
of  infantry  and  later  four  batallions  of 
regular  infantry  were  sent  across  to  assist 
in  driving  off  the  sharpshooters.  General 
Burnside's  troops  held  the  left  of  the  line 
opposite  bridge  No.  3.  The  attack  on  the 
right  was  to  have  been  supported  by  an 
attack  on  the  left,  and  in  preparation  for 
this  attack  Burnside's  corps  moved  forward 
to  the  left  and  took  up  a  position  nearer 
the  bridge. 

Early  on  the  17th  General  Burnside 
was  ordered  to  form  his  troops  and  be  in 
readiness  to  assault  the  bridge  in  his 
front,  and  to  await  further  orders.  It  was 
not  until  one  o'clock  that  the  bridge  was 
carried  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  the  olst 
NewYork  and  51st  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
Troops  were  then  thrown  over,  the  enemy 
retreating  to  the  heights.  Burnside  then 
halted  till  three  o'clock,  McClellan  then 
ordering  him  to  advance  at  once  and  carry 
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the  enemy's  position  on  the  heights.  After 
much  delay  this  order  was  carried  out.  By 
this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  ami  strong 
reinforcements  just  then  reaching  the 
enemy  from  Harper's  I'Vrry,  attacked  Gen- 
eral Burnside's  troops  on  their  left  flank, 
and  forced  them  to  retire  to  a  lower  line 
of  hills  nearer  the  bridge. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  General 
Burnside's  movements  were  not  executed  a 
couple  of  hours  earlier,  as  a  position  could 
have  then  been  secured  upon  the  heights, 
enfilading  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's 
lines  and  turning  their  right  and  rear.  In 
the  report  of  his  operations,  (Jeneral  Burn- 
side  says  as  follows: 

"Colonel  Crook's  brigade  was  ordered 
to  storm  the  bridge.  General  Rodman  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  ford  below  the  bridge. 
From  Colonel  Crook's  position  it  was  found 
impossible  to  carry  the  bridge.  (Jeneral 
Sturgis  was  ordered  to  make  a  detail  from 
his  division  for  that  purpose.  He  sent 
forward  the  2d  Maryland  and  6th  New 
Hampshire.  These  regiments  made  several 
gallant  attacks,  but  were  driven  back.  With 
the  aid  of  artillery  fire  the  -Slst  New  York 
and  "tlst  I'ennsylvania  were  then  ordered 
to  assault  the  bridge,  which,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  they  cleared.  The  division  followed 
with  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Crook  as  sup- 
port. The  Confederates  withdrew  to  higher 
ground  and  opened  upon  the  troops  with 
artillery.  General  Rodman's  division 
crossed  the  ford  and  joined  on  the  left  of 
Sturgis,  with  Scammon's  brigade  as  sup- 
port. General  Wilcox's  division  was 
ordered  across  to  take  position  on  General 
Sturgis'  right.  This  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted about  ?>  o'clock,  the  command  mov- 
ing forward.  The  order  to  advance  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity.  <ieneral  Wilson's 
division,  with  Crook  in  support,  moved  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike  leading  from 
the  bridge  to  Sharpsburg,  General  liod- 
man's  division,  supported  by  Scammon's 
brigade,  on  the  left  of  General  Wilcox, 
the  Confederates  retreating  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops.  During  their  retreat 
a  division  under  General  A.  I'.  Hill  arrived 
from  Harper's  f^erry,  and  with  heavy 
artillery  fire  made  a  strong  attack  on 
the  extreme  left.  To  meet  this  attack 
the  left  division  diverged  from  the  line  of 
march  intended  and  opened  a  gap  between 
it  and  the  right.  To  fill  this  up,  it  was 
necessary  to  order  troops  from  the  second 
line,  (ieneral  Rodman,  at  this  time,  was 
mortally      wounded.     Colonel      Harland's 


brigade,  of  General  Rodman's  division,  was 
driven  back.  Colonel  Scammon's  brigade, 
by  a  change  of  front  to  rear  on  his  right 
Hank,  saved  the  left  from  being  driven  com- 
l)letely  in.  Fresh  troops  of  the  enemy 
pouring  in  with  accumulation  of  artillery 
against  this  command,  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  its  being  able  to  accomplish  anything 
more.  It  was  now  nearly  dark  and  the 
desperate  battle  of  the  17th  came  to  a 
close."' 

The  closing  scene  is  thrillingly  de- 
scribed by  a  war  correspondent  to  the  Hnlti- 
iiiorc  American,  from  the  battlefield: 

"  Hastening  down  to  see  what  Burnside 
was  doing,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
closing  scene.  Both  parties  had  put  on 
new  vigor  at  the  sunset  hour  and  fires 
kindled.  Along  the  line  there  is  almost  an 
unobstructed  view.  Upon  the  right  the 
smoke  of  thirty  cannon  still  rising  in  white 
sulphurous  cloud.  The  woods,  where  the 
Confederate  batteries  had  been  storming, 
smoked  like  a  furnace  and  Sumner's  battery 
would  roll  its  thunder  and  hurling  its  bul- 
lets against  the  lime  stone  ledges,  which 
answered  that  Franklin  is  fresh.  .\yre's 
battery  was  pouring  a  steady  fire  on  the 
cornfield  west  of  Roulet's  where  the  Con- 
federate line  was  lying  under  cover. 

".Above  them  on  the  highest  hillock  and 
half  a  mile  from  Sharpsburg  the  heavy 
Confederate  battery  was  enflamed.  Rich- 
ardson's artillery  in  turn  replying,  sending 
shells  upon  the  hill  and  into  Sharpsburg 
where  hay  stacks,  houses  and  barns  were 
burning,  rolling  up  tall  pillars  of  cloud  and 
flame  to  heaven.  .At  our  left  Burnside's 
heavy  guns  are  thundering,  answered  by 
the  opposing  batteries.  All  the  country  is 
smoking  as  if  the  last  great  day  had  come, 
and  lightning  was  leaping  from  the  earth. 
It  is  a  continuous  roar  of  thunder.  The 
sun  goes  down  reddened  in  the  smoky  haze. 
Ayre's  battery  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
descending  orb  and  the  sharp,  swift  flashes' 
seem  to  issue  from  its  angry  face.  Thfe 
musketry  has  ceased  except  a  few  volleyfe 
rolling  from  the  willows  in  the  valley  and 
little  drops  are  falling  like  rain  drops  after 
a  .shower  in  spring,  and  on  the  right  where 
the  skirmishers  are  on  the  line.  Words 
utterly  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  has  passed  from 
sight,  but  it  will  remain  in  memory  one  of 
the  grandest  pictures  of  the  world.  The 
thunder  dies  away,  the  flashes  become  low, 
and  all  is  still  upon  the  bloody  field. 

"Thirtv   thousand  men  full  of   life  at 
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the  dawning  were  bleeding  at  this  evening 
hour.  As  night  came  on  the  sky  was  bright 
with  the  lurid  flames  of  the  burning  build- 
ings. They  who  went  out  with  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  wounded  needed  no  torch 
to  light  them  on  their  errands  of  mercy. 
A  thousand  camp  fires  gleamed  along  the 
hillside  as  if  a  great  city  had  lighted  its 
lamps.  The  ambulances  wended  their  way 
in  and  out  over  the  field  during  the  night. 
When  the  morning  came  supply  trains  were 
seen  coming  in  in  all  directions,  and  addi- 
tional Union  troops  brought  in  ready  for 
the  renewal  of  the  contest.  Additional  artil- 
lery came  up,  and  the  army,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gory  harvest  of  the  day.  had  full 
ranks  for  the  ensuing  morning.  The  slightly 
wounded  were  pouring  into  the  village  of 
Keedysville.  Hundreds  with  bandaged 
arms,  heads  and  feet,  seeking  a  place  to  lie 
down  in  houses,  barns  or  under  hay  stacks. 
"At  the  break  of  dawn  all  listened,  ex- 
pecting the  cannonade  to  commence  again, 
but  there  was  no  renewal  of  the  contest. 
Looking  across  the  valley  from  Keedysville, 
both  armies  could  be  seen  holding  their  posi- 
tions. There  had  been  a  partial  cessation  of 
hostilities  through  a  mutual  understanding, 
although  no  formal  flag  of  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  both  armies  were  bearing 
off  the  wounded.  A  hard  shower  in  the 
afternoon  made  it  certain  that  hostilities 
would  not  be  renewed  during  the  day.  On  the 
coming  of  night  revealed  camp  fires  far  off 


in  the  direction  of  Sheperdstown,  which 
showed  the  Confederates  were  retreating. 

"The  sunken  road,  or  Bloody  Lane,which 
had  been  used  as  a  rifle  pit  by  the  Confed- 
erates, presented  a  ghastly  sight.  Through 
the  fences  1.5,000  muskets  had  blazed. 
There  the  shells  had  fallen  like  thunder- 
bolts from  heaven.  Some  had  fallen  upon 
their  faces  in  the  face  of  the  advancing 
Union  columns;  some  in  the  act  of  leaping 
the  fences  behind  them;  some  while  load- 
ing their  guns;  one,  while  tearing  a  cart- 
ridge with  his  teeth,  had  received  a  bullet 
through  his  heart  and  had  fallen  with  all 
his  features  fixed  to  that  end.  It  was  a 
terrible  'sight  along  that  road-way  in  the 
corn  fields.  Thousands  of  dead  were  piled 
six  and  seven  deep." 

Nearly  200,000  men  and  -500  pieces  of 
artillery  were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged  in 
this  memorable  battle.  The  Confederates, 
having  been  on  the  field  first,  had  selected  all 
of  the  good  positions.  General  McClellan's 
forces  numbered  87,164  men,  including 
4,320  cavalry.  His  estimate  of  Lee's 
forces  was  97,44-5,  but  Lee  and  .Jackson 
both  denied  having  this  number,  claiming 
many  thousands  less.  The  Federal  forces  lost 
L39  officers  and  1,969  men  killed;  wounded, 
474  officers  and  9,075  men;  captured  or 
missing,  officers,  7;  enlisted  men,  746,  a 
total  of  12,410.  The  casualties  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  have  never  been  ascertained 
except  in  a  fragmentary  manner. 
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TOO  SOON  THEY  DIE. 

BY  ME.  THOMAS  CALVER. 

THE  wings  of  time  halt  not  nor  stay; 
They  never  rest — they  never  tire. 
All  through  the  night,  throughout  the  day, 
They  rise  and  fall  with  meaning  dire; 
For  as  they  touch  each  little  band, 

They  brush  some  souls  from  Earth's  weak  hold. 
And  waft  them  to  another  land, 

Where  mists  eyes  cannot  pierce  enfold. 

We  love  our  comrades;  we  would  keep 

Them  ever  near  our  gladdened  eyes; 
And  as  Time's  wings  fan  them  to  sleep, 

Our  hearts  are  wrung  with  Grief's  surprise. 
Then  sadly  we  the  question  ask: 

Why  should  they  from  our  ranks  be  torn? 
Why  could  they  linger  not,  to  bask 

Within  the  glow  of  Love's  bright  morn? 

For  years  we  knew  them;  long  ago. 

When  War's  fierce  scourge  assailed  our  land. 
Together  then  we  faced  the  foe 

As  brothers,  a  united  band. 
And  all  we  could  each  other  give, 

All  we  could  do  to  help  or  save. 
Was  given  and  done,  and  glad  to  live — 

We — we  to  breast  the  angry  wave. 

When  side  by  side  we  met  the  foe, 

We  little  thought  of  after  years 
When  maimed  survivors,  in  their  woe, 

Should  curse  their  lot  of  life,  in  tears; 
And  wish  that  theirs  had  been  the  fate 

To  die  in  glow  of  battle  scene, 
Instead  of  lingering  so  late. 

The  prey  of  cormorants  unclean. 

For  craven,  selfish  natures  sink 

Too  oft  the  soldier's  hard-earned  rights. 
And  if  the  soldier  eat  or  drink 

They  care  not  who  escaped  the  fights. 
And  much  too  oft  their  hands  are  up 

To  aid  the  sweep  of  Time's  swift  wings — 
To  nearer  push  the  fatal  cup 

That  Age  to  each  so  surely  brings; 

Who  weakens  the  old  soldier's  hold 

Upon  the  life  he  fought  to  bless; 
Who  pinches  his  small  mite  of  gold 

And  leaves  him  in  grim  Want's  distress; 
Is  but  a  traitor  to  the  land 

That  brave  old  soldier  fought  to  save, 
And  that  dear  flag  his  youth's  strong  hand 

Upheld,  in  triumph  glad  to  wave. 

The  brave  old  soldier  makes  no  moan ; 

No  bitterness  is  in  his  heart. 
Though  sad  and  more  and  more  alone 

As  comrades,  one  by  one,  depart. 
And,  knowing  rank  injustice  sped 

Too  oft  their  feeble  breath  away, 
In  silence,  mute,  his  tears  are  shed 

To  water  flowers  for  Heaven's  bright  day. 

Ah,  Heaven  shall  crystallize  each  tear 

Wrung  out  from  true  and  noble  hearts. 
Around  the  sad  and  solemn  bier 

On  which  the  brave  old  form  departs! 
And  it  shall  glow  upon  the  crown. 

Illumined  by  celestial  sun. 
True  souls  shall  wear  when  heads  lie  down, 

So  tired,  their  work  forever  done. 


A    WOMANLY    WOMAN. 
A  WAR  TIME  ROMANCE. 

BY    A.   UOKOTHY    WALL. 


THE  soft  light  of  the  younp;  moon  fell 
fitfully  through  the  interstices  of  the 
thick  growth  of  oaks  around  I'erkeley 
Hall,  casting  its  light  slantingly  across  the 
half  round  portico  of  the  mansion.  It  was  a 
beautiful  old  place,  doric  columns  of  white 
holding  their  own  against  the  broad,  yellow- 
stucco  wings  that  spread  on  either  side  of 
the  front.  PYom  the  windows  with  their 
little  panes  of  glass  a  soft  glow  of  some 
inner,  redder  light  here  and  there  on  the 
outside  brightened  patches  of  color. 

Now  and  then  a  woman's  figure  passing 
to  and  fro  in  hasty  movements,  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  bright  glow  diffused  about. 
.All  was  (}uiet  save  that  off  from  the  distant 
long  row  of  white  cabins,  came  a  low, 
plaintive  hum  of  voices,  young  and  old  .ioin- 
ing  in  negro  melodies.  There  was  such  a 
sanctity  of  peace  all  around  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  for  days, 
within  hearing  distance  of  this  heaven  of 
beauty,  the  heavy  boom  of  guns  of  a  long 
seige  of  two  great  armies  had  been  going 
on,  making  the  one  white  inmate  alert  with 
an  intense  activity. 

Through  the  open  door  a  glimpse  of  the 
woman's  figure  in  its  soft  white  draperies 
could  be  seen  as  she  talked  almost  confi- 
dently with  a  picturesque  old  negro  man. 
His  head  was  a  bushy  mass  of  speckled 
white  hair,  and  the  deference  he  paid  his 
young  mistress  was  not  merely  one  of  serf- 
dom it  was  the  innate  courtesy  of  a  refined 
ignorant  nature  appreciating  with  courtly 
homage  an  honored  woman,  though  far 
above  his  humble  station. 

The  two  walked  to  the  door  while  the 
old  white  head  bowed  its  acknowledge- 
ment at  various  moments  of  her  conversa- 
tion in  appreciation  of  understanding,  and 
reaching  out  his  large  black  hand  he  took 
a  rough  looking,  clumsy  object  from  the 
woman's  white  one,  much  fairer  by  contrast 
with  the  black  one  so  near  it. 

"Chile,  dis  is  too  heavy  fo'  yo'  t'carry 
an'  hit  vva'  mighty  onery  lookin'  fo'  yo' 
little  ban's.  Po'  Marsa  Dick's  ole  boot, 
an'  jes  as  hit  vva'  tore  when  he  jumps  dat 
hurdle  at  de  green  mount.  Ef  po'  ole  Mis' 
could  jes  see  dat  son — !  um — um —  !  I's 
as  proud  as  ef  he  vva'  ma  ve'y  own." 


"I  know  you  love  Dick,  I'ncle  Jerry,  we 
both  love  him,  we  both  love  him!  .4nd  you 
won't  make  any  mistake  Uncle  -Jerry  ?  You'll 
put  it  down  by  Millison's  crossroads,  with 
the  heel  lying  to  the  north  and  the  top 
boot  facing  our  way?"  she  asked  as  she 
looked  pleadingly  at  the  old  man,  while  her 
hand  ever  so  softly  touched  the  slightly 
bent  shoulders. 

"Now  chile,  did  yo'  I'ncle  .Jerry  ever 
fo'get  anyt'ing?  .•\in't  Marsa  Dick  ma  own 
chile  too?  An'  is  I  gwine  t'let  any  o'dem 
cold  varmints  come  a  gobblin'  him  up  jes 
like  he  vva'  a  angel  wid  de  do'  o'  Heaben 
shut  tight  agin'  him?  Come,  come  chile, 
yo'  ain't  fo'got  t"  trust  yo'  ole  .Jerry  is  yo'," 
he  asked  wistfully. 

"Why  no,  I'ncle  Jerry,  as  good  as  you 
have  always  been,  the  very  best  person  in 
the  world  to  me  except  Mr.  Dick  and  old 
Mammy  Jinny,"  and  her  two  white  arms 
went  around  the  old  black  slave's  shoulders. 

It  was  a  very  sweet  picture  that  the 
light  fell  upon ;  this  strange  sympathy 
of  a  fair  young  woman  in  her  simple  assur- 
ances to  the  old  black  slave,  who  with  bared 
head  reverently  lowered  and  holding  the 
incongruous  looking  boot  in  his  hand  said 
sofUy,  "De  good  I,awd  help  his  chillen's;" 
and  \'irginia  Berkeley  felt  the  simple  prayer 
would  be  answered  in  heaven. 

"I'm  going  to  let  you  go  now,  Uncle 
Jerry,"  she  said  as  she  released  her  arms, 
"the  heel  lying  to  the  north,  remember,  and 
the  boot  fop  our  way."  She  called  back 
as  she  passed  to  the  doorway,  "and  —oh 
Uncle  Jerry,  if  you  meet  any  one  - 1  mean 
the  'other  side,'  hadn't  you  better  put  the 
boot  in  your  coat?  or  would  it  do  to  say 
your  shoe  hurt  j'our  foot.  Uncle  Jerry,  and 
it  pinched,  or  isn't  there  something  you 
could  say  reasonable?" 

"Chile,  jes  yo'  leave  it  t'  me.  I'll  tell  de 
ole  scallewags,  dat  I  uses  dat  boot  t'  sharpen 
ma  razor  wid,  and  maybe  dey'll  hab  de 
seldom  intelligence  f  h'lieve  what  de  I'ible 
say,  'Doan  yo'  let  yo"  right  han'  know  what 
de  lef  han'  is  up  to,'"  and  Uncle  Jerry 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  rode  along.  "Dat 
chile  thinks  I's  a  gwine  t'  fo'git,  maybe,  when 
I's  as  u  praisin'  in  ma  heart  f  o'  t'  see  Marsa  Dick 
an'  no  harm  t'  him,  as  I  always  has  been." 
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At  Millison's  crossroads  Jerry  dismount- 
ed and  turned  his  horse  with  a  loose  bridle  in 
the  direction  whence  he  had  come.  He  gath- 
ered the  boot  from  out  his  jean  trousers  leg, 
which  from  great  feelings  of  modesty  he 
neither  betrayed  to  his  young  mistress  his 
intentions  of  its  sure  hiding  or  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thought;  with  minute  peer- 
ings  over  the  stone  walls  on  either  side  of 
the  cross  roads  and  with  great  strategic 
unconcern  walking  on  a  little  ways  and 
then  back  again,  he  deposited  the  boot 
with  great  precision  in  a  small  hollow  by 
the  side  of  the  roads.  Making  sure  again 
that  he  had  not  been  detected,  he  looked 
approvingly  at  the  strange  signal  as  he 
quietly  observed:  "I  reckons  dat's  bout 
as  good  as  any  o'  dem  ginerals  an'  cunnels 
ud  do  it.  Now  Marsa  Dick  yo'  knows  yo' 
c'n  jes  ride  dis  road  an'  give  dem  rascals 
de  slip.  De  heel  t'  de  no'th  an'  de  top 
t'  de  manshun.  Mis'  V'ginia  she  wa'  mighty 
clevah  "bout  dis  yer  planin'  'gainst  dem 
no'the'n  princes." 

Many  hours  after  old  Jerry  had  reported 
the  successful  completion  of  his  errand  and 
Berkeley  was  dozing  under  the  balmy  in- 
fluence of  an  early  morning  nap,  a  grey 
uniformed  officer  riding  a  spirited  charger, 
yet  cautiously  making  his  way,  alighted 
before  the  hospitable  portal  of  Berkeley 
Hall. 

Immediately  the  great  door  bounded 
open  and  Virginia  Berkeley  radiant  with 
pleasure,  put  her  two  small  arms  around 
this  great  big  soldier's  neck  as  he  gathered 
her  in  his  arms  like  a  little  child,  and  gave 
him  a  warm  hearty  kiss. 

"Oh  Dick!— oh  Dick.  I'm  so  glad." 
"Not  half  so  glad  as  I,  little  sister." 
"  It's  too  good  to  be  true-'-too  good. 
Just  think  nearly  two  whole  years  and  I've 
just  been  longing  to  see  you.  Yes,  Uncle 
Jerry,  its  Marsa  Dick  and  tell  Aunt  Jinny 
and  all  the  rest  he  has  come,  and  oh 
Dick  I  can't  leave  you  even  a  little  minute. 
It's  such  a  sweet  little  time  for  us  both," 
and  she  fondly  patted  the  great,  broad 
shouldered  man.  By  now  the  wide  hall 
with  its  marks  of  an  old  gentility  was  one 
black  mass.  The  seventy  or  more  slaves 
with  their  small  pickaninnies  came  crowd- 
ing forward  to  see  "Marsa  Dick,"  and 
countless  rows  of  teeth  were  shining  in 
appreciation  of  Marsa  Dick's  handshake  all 
the  way  round.  It  was  a  great  welcome, 
full  of  a  truthful  hearty  cordiality  and  it 
was  not  until  Miss  Virginia  reminded  them 


that  "Mr.  Dick  was  most  awfully  hungry," 
that  they  began  to  realize  that  all  things 
that  day  would  have  to  be  done  with  an 
unaccustomed  swiftness.  As  they  were 
about  to  leave  for  their  various  morning 
duties,  Virginia  Berkeley  bade  them  stop 
for  a  minute  whilst  she  spoke  to  them. 

"We  all  are  so  glad  Marsa  Dick  has 
come  back  to  us  even  for  this  little  while, 
and  because  I  love  him  so  much,  and  he  is 
all  I  have  but  you  all,"  her  voice  trembled 
slightly,  and  each  pair  of  black  eyes  were 
full  of  an  unexpressed  sympathy  and  pity, 
"and — and  because  you  love  him  and  rever- 
ence him  and  care  for  me  that  we  will  all 
be  careful  this  day  to  protect  old  Berkeley's 
guest  against  any — any  harm  coming  to 
him,  won't  we? 

"Yes  honey — o'  co'se  chile.  Bless  dat 
heart,"  rang  from  one  and  all  and  if  Vir- 
ginia Berkeley  had  feared  a  traitor  among 
her  black  company  their  simple  hearty 
assurance  made  her  faith  more  strong. 
She  was  instantly  her  bright  self  again. 

"Now  Uncle  Jerry,  you  take  the  Cap- 
tain's sword  and  give  it  a  high  polish.  I 
saw  you  looking  at  it,  just  aching  to  give 
it  one  of  your  'pertickler  extras,' "  she 
said  as  she  unbuckled  the  belt  from  around 
her  brother's  big  waist,  "Aunt  Jinny  if 
'they'  do  come,  I'll  let  you  fight  them  off 
in  the  kitchen,  whilst  I  get  the  Captain 
out  of  the  way."  She  laughed  quite  merrily 
as  the  negro  and  negress  with  great  im- 
portance bore  the  sword  away  between 
them. 

The  morning  wore  itself  away  too  quickly, 
l^assing  to  and  fro  continually  the  male 
slaves  were  keeping  an  unapparent  vigi- 
lance. Two  horses,  one  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  one  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen, 
bridled  and  equipped  for  riding  were  in 
readine.^s  for  any  emergency.  Several 
times  old  Jerry  had  been  seen  to  stop  in 
his  jiilgrimage  of  guardian  of  the  watch 
and  keep  a  steadfast  gaze  down  toward  the 
Millison  roads.  He  came  to  the  door  of 
the  low  ceilinged  drawing  room,  where  the 
brother  and  sister  were  sitting,  and  with 
his  usual  low  obeisance  said,  "Scuse  me 
ilarsa  Dick,  but  it  seem  ter  me  dat  some- 
thin'  like  half  dozen  riders  is  a  comin'  down 
from  de  crossroads.  Dey  is  a  long  ways 
off  jes  now,  but  dey  is  a  comin'  in  furst 
rate  step." 

Virginia  Berkeley  arose  with  a  start. 
Instantly  her  whole  attitude  had  changed. 
She  rushed  to  the  door  and  looked  out.    She 
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could  see  dust  clouds  ott"  in  the  distance  and 
with  great  speed  traveling  nearer  with 
fastly  moving  horsemen.  She  lost  no  time 
in  idle  expressions  of  fear  or  inactivity. 
She  stood  (jiiite  still  fur  a  few  moments 
lost  in  deep  thought,  and  having  jilanned 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  lost  no  thne  in 
carrying  out  her  lines  of  action. 

"I'ncle  .Jerry  tell  Hesiciah  to  saddle 
my  riding  horse  and  cut  across  the  tields 
with  '(Ireen  Daisy;'  Dick  take  Uncle  Billy's 
old  clothes  and  leave  yours  here  change 
them  in  the  kitchen — Aunt  -Jinny  can  help 
you.  There's  no  use  trying  to  hide  here, 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  if  it  is  a 
Northern  squad  after  you,  and  leave  the 
two  horses  all  saddled;  they'll  think  you  are 
here  and  in  hiding,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to 
make  them  think  so  too,  if  you  can  only 
get  away;  and  if  you  can't,  cut  acro.ss  the 
fields  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  meet 
Hesiciah  at  the  edge  of  the  creek  and  get 
away  on  '(Ireen  Daisy.'  They'll  have  to 
take  \'irginia  Berkeley  before  they  take 
you,  that's  all."  What  a  beautiful  woman 
Dick  thought  her  as  her  strong  courageous 
spirit  lighted  up  her  soft  face  with  a  lumi- 
nous fire. 

"I  can't  let  you  do  any  such  thing 
Leeny" — Dick's  sweet  old  childhood's  pet 
name  for  her.  Virginia  Berkeley  would, 
for  the  tender  child  recollection  of  that 
fond  name  have  faced  Cirant  and  all  his 
proud  host  alone.  How  lonely  she  had  been 
without  it.  "Who'll  take  care  of  you,  all 
alone  with  those  men,  and  you  such  a 
delicate  woman.  I  must  not  leave  you 
alone." 

".\ow  Dick  we  can't  argue  it  out  like 
we  used  to  do.  We  haven't  time.  There 
are  gentlemen  all  over  the  world,  and  there 
will  be  at  least  one  among  them,  and  be- 
sides Dickey,  no  man  will  do  aught  to  me 
but  be  very  civil.  I'm  not  afraid,  and  I 
can't  loose  you  and  just  think  what  it 
means  for  you  to  win.  That's  a  dear,  good 
brother,"  she  said  coaxingly.  "Please 
hurry,  oh  i)lease  do.  They  are  Union 
soldiers  Dick,  I  see  them  plainly  now,  and 
they're  awfully  near."  Her  voice  was  ring- 
ing through  the  house  as  she  called  after 
her  brother  as  he  hastened  in  the  kitchen  to 
make  the  change  for  a  disguise.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Her  heart  seemed  ready 
to  burst  its  bounds  in  her  excited  breath- 
ings. She  tried  to  make  herself  very  calm, 
for  what  might  come  she  knew  not.  She 
leaned  wearily  for  a  moment  against  one  of 


the  old  pillars  that  supported  the  entrance 
to  the  broad  staircase.  As  she  raised  her- 
self from  her  position  she  caught  a  glimpse 
through  the  doorway  of  the  squad  of  soldiers 
riding  hastily  up  the  jialhway,  and  a  man's 
voice  giving  an  order  to  surround  the  house. 
For  one  moment  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
drop  from  fright.  And  Dick,  her  very 
dearest  possession,  her  only  near  kin  tie, 
was  he  safe,  had  he  gone"?  Would  (iod 
protect  him  and  take  him  safely  within  the 
lines  of  his  side  of  the  light. 

.\n  orticer,  tall  and  with  a  finely  sensi- 
tive face  rode  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  hurriedly  dismount, 
he  too  having  caught  a  glimp.-e  of  the 
woman  standing  in  the  hallway,  \'irginia 
Berkeley  ran  hastily  to  the  door  that  led 
back  to  the  kitchen  way.  She  threw  it 
wide  open  and  called  to  the  only  person  in 
the  room,  "Take  these  things  and  hurry  to 
the  closet  in  my  room,  quick,  oh  quick!" 
She  almost  fell  from  excitement  against 
the  door  as  she  entered  the  hall  again  just 
as  the  ofiicer  came  in.  He  bowed  courte- 
ously, but  lost  no  time  in  making  his  de- 
mands. 

"I  understand  that  Captain  Richard 
Berkeley  of  (Jeneral  Lee's  staff  is  in  hiding 
here'.'" 

As  he  did  so  Virginia  Berkeley  crossed 
to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  and  ascended 
several  steps.  As  she  reached  the  last  one 
the  clanking  of  a  saber  accidently  against 
the  steps  above,  which  were  reached  from 
a  hallway  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  caused 
both  woman  and  man  to  look  up,  and  as 
they  did  so,  each  caught  a  slight  glimpse 
of  grey  woolen  stuff,  unmistakably  a  uni- 
form. 

"  Will  you,  if  Captain  Berkeley  is  here, 
give  him  up,  as  he  is  our  prisoner'.'" 

The  woman's  face  wore  a  proud  scorn, 
"  I  have  no  questions  to  answer." 

"  That  was  ( 'aptain  Berkeley  who  passed 
to  the  room  above  just  this  instant,  or  is 
someone  else  in  hiding  here  also?"  His 
demand  was  firm.  The  woman  kept  a  mean- 
ing silence.  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  with 
an  assumed  or  real  agitation.  Colonel  Ilar- 
wood,  looking  up  at  this  scornful,  beautiful 
woman,  realized  the  impression  that  she  was 
very  womanly.  He  gave  her  a  quiet 
scrutiny,  such  as  she  had  never  received 
from  any  man  before,  and  which  carried  an 
irritation  with  it  quite  apart  from  that 
which  the  present  occasion  warranted.  She 
felt  that  before  her  was  a  man  who  usually 
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had  his  own  way,  and  she  must  needs  be  very 
firm  and  determined  as  he,  if  she  was  to  win 
her  day.  The  Colonel  gave  orders  for  the 
lower  floor  to  be  searched,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  duty  and  at  the 
same  time  show  the  proper  courtesy  to  this 
woman,  of  whom  he  felt  somehow  he  dare 
not  by  force  accomplish  his  end. 

"Lady,  I  shall  have  to  ask  that  you  let 
me,  with  my  two  men,  search  the  upper 
rooms.  I  promise  you  all  the  courtesies  of 
my  position  and  of  such  a  trying  ordeal." 

"You  mean  the  indignities  of  such  a 
one,"  she  answered,  haughtily. 

The  man  bit  his  lip  as  he  repressed  a 
reply  to  her  angry  remark.  She  stood  near 
the  top  of  the  stairway  now,  and  in  the 
middle,  her  smooth,  fair  arms,  from  which 
the  loose,  white  leeves  fell  away,  extended 
on  either  side  of  her,  guarding  the  way. 
-  Colonel  Harwood  stopped  as  he  was 
making  his  way  up  toward  her.  He  thought 
her  very  beautiful,  and  somehow  the  man's 
chivalrous  heart  went  out  to  this  lone 
woman  so  bravely  holding  her  own  against 
him,  and  somehow  he  despised  himself  in  his 
position. 

Those  standing  in  the  hall  beneath  felt 
it,  too,  and  wondered  at  the  woman's  unique 
charm. 

The  man  looked  at  her  and  seemed 
undecided  what  to  do.  He  compelled  her 
to  give  him  her  glance.  Her's  was  full  of 
defiance,  but  as  she  looked  she  told  herself 
again  that  if  she  must  win  she  must  hold  her 
own  against  the  subtle  charm  of  that  man's 
gaze.  There  was  a  tender  sympathy  in  it 
that  was  very  compelling.  She  knew  he 
was  genuinely  sorry  for  her  position,  and 
she  made  good  use  of  the  weapon  he  had 
unconsciously  thrown  in  her  way. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"May  I  ask  if  this  is  Miss  Berkeley?" 
He  had  heard  of  Miss  Virginia  Berkeley  as 
the  toast  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  had  secured  the  very  position 
he  was  despising  so  utterly  now  that  he 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  the  woman  who,  as 
mistress  of  one  of  the  largest  Virginia 
plantations,  was  known  not  only  for  her 
beauty  alone,  but  her  great  womanliness  — 
and  Colonel  Harwood  had  a  weakness  for 
a  womanly  woman.  He  had  always  said  he 
had  really  known  but  one,  he  wanted  to 
really  know  but  two  ;  the  one  his  mother 
and  the  second — well  the  Colonel  was  grow- 
ing older  and  he  had  never  seemed  to  find 
the  second  one  to  his  choice.     His  curiosity 


never  left  him  in  doubt  when  he  heard  of  a 
"  womanly  woman."  He  had  usually  sought 
her  out  and  had  gone  away  disappointed. 

Miss  Berkeley  gave  a  condescending  bow. 
The  Colonel  thought  if  only  the  woman 
would  unbend  a  little.  He  longed  for  some 
odd  reason  to  see  her  unbend.  The  Colonel 
felt  obliged  to  proceed. 

"  Miss  Berkeley,  if  you  will  give  me  your 
word  that  this  house  harbors  no  one  alien 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  although 
we  both  saw  a  grey  uniform  and  heard  a 
sabre  clank  on  the  stairs  above — I  will  in 
no  way  intrude  a  presence  that  can't  but 
be  distasteful  to  you,  and  which  you  make 
no  show  of  disclosing." 

"I  have  no  word  to  give,"  she  answered 
quietly. 

"Then  I  must  force  you  to  accept  the 
only  alternative  left  to  me,"  as  he  took  a 
step  forward. 

Her  arms  grasped  the  banisters  on  either 
side,  and  she  answered  him — "I  with  my 
black  people  am  alone  here,  and  as  the 
guardian  of  my  home  I  insist  on  protecting 
my  house  against  your  intrusion."  Her 
words  were  intended  to  convey  a  fine 
sarcasm. 

Colonel  Harwood  gave  her  another  of 
his  compelling  looks  as  he  said  firmly, 
"  Miss  Berkeley,  do  not  put  me  to  the 
pain  of  forcing  you  out  of  your  position." 

Instantly  the  woman's  demeanor  chang- 
ed. Gathering  up  the  long  folds  of  her 
gown  with  a  grace  very  pleasing  she 
invited  the  officer  with  the  guards  to  step 
forward,  while  she  showed  them  the  way. 
The  Colonel  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief 
and  with  the  two  men,  made  the  old  hall 
resound  to  their  heavy  treads  on  the  satin- 
wood  floor.  The  Colonel  followed  with 
attentive  watchful  eye  his  fair  guide.  She 
took  them  through  a  series  of  rooms,  and 
with  veiled  sarcasm,  opened  small  drawers 
of  little  rosewood  dressers,  desiring  the 
Colonel  to  peep  in  and  under,  "  lest  he 
miss  a  valuable  prisoner."  The  man  felt 
nettled.  He  felt  like  picking  up  the 
woman  much  as  he  would  a  small  child  who 
had  been  naughty,  and  then  the  Colonel 
wondered  what  he  would  do  with  her  when 
he  had  done  so.  They  made  the  tour  of 
the  rooms,  but  one,  all  richly  furnished. 
The  guards  at  the  two  entrances  of  the 
upper  halls  kept  a  grave  and  expectant 
silence.  The  woman  turned  to  the  Colonel. 
"  Have  I  quite  satisfied  you  now.  Colonel?" 
Her  voice  was  very  musical.     The  Colonel 
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turned  provokingly  red.  He  wasn't  quite 
satisfied.  "There  is  one  other  room  we 
have  not  searched,"  he  said  firmly. 

The  woman  apparently  hesitated.  "  That 
is  my  room,  Colonel  —  just  as  you  wish. 
Will  you  enter?  "  As  he  did  so  she  crossed 
over  to  one  side  and  held  herself  against  the 
wall,  where  wainscoting  of  old  mahogany 
reached  midway  to  the  ceiling.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  some  chance  worknianshij)  in 
a  very  old  colonial  home,  or  whether  the 
carved  mahogany  was  the  opening  to  some 
secret  inclosure,  the  Colonel  could  not 
instantly  tell.  While  he  was  deliberating 
in  his  mind  its  true  position  to  the  rest  of 
the  room,  a  clank  of  a  sword  distinctly 
reached  him,  the  sound  coming  from  back 
of  the  woman's  position. 

"  Miss  Berkeley,  some  one  is  secreted  in 
the  closet  back  of  you,"  the  Colonel  atlirmed 
with  directness.  Instantly  the  old  spirit 
of  defiance  changed  the  woman's  counte- 
nance, and  as  the  Colonel  came  near  and 
with  his  hand  sounded  the  woodwork  back 
of  her,  her  arms  were  extended  in  the  same 
defending  attitude  as  on  the  stairway. 

The  Colonel  now  felt  sure  in  his  mind 
that  his  premise  was  true.  Perhajjs  there 
were  two  prisoners.  Perhaps  the  woman 
had  some  near  friend,  a  very  dear  friend, 
that  she  was  protecting  so  savagely.  The 
thought  was  awfully  unpleasant  to  him. 
His  forehead  wrinkled  in  displeasure,  but 
he  had  his  man  secured  now  and  he  could 
use  some  magnanimity  ;  he  would  repay  the 
proud  scorn  of  the  woman  before  him,  who 
had  taken  such  an  ascendancy  over  him. 
He  looked  at  her  and  confessed  again  to 
himself  that  she  was  very  womanly. 

"  Miss  Berkeley,  will  you  let  me  search 
the  closet  before  which  you  are  standing"?" 
He  was  surprised  at  the  quickness  with 
which  she  refused  his  request  —  again  he 
compelled  her  to  meet  his  gaze.  It  plainly 
irritated  her,  but  he  meant  to  have  his  way. 
He  stood  some  feet  away  and  measured  her 
small  strength,  at  its  best,  with  his  own. 
He  noticed  the  delicate  draperies  that  fell 
so  gracefully  around  her  ;  he  noticed  with 
close  scrutiny  the  tenderness  of  the  lines 
about  the  mouth.  She  was  most  womanly. 
And  then  he  began  to  notice  the  dainty, 
feminine  air  of  the  room.  He  didn't  call  it 
dainty  to  himself,  but  he  knew  it  was  quite 
unlike  anything  he  had  seen  for  many  years, 
and  those  were  years  of  his  boyhood.  He 
noticed  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  reflecting 
the  refined  taste  of  the  woman  before  him 


—  pictures  she  loved,  and  he  liked  them, 
too,  but  he  didn't  say  so  to  himself  ;  and 
a  woman's  small,  slender-legged  desk  — 
Chippendale,  the  Colonel  concluded  —  of 
rosewood,  with  its  few,  choice  ornaments 
and  more  material  affairs  spread  over  its 
inlaid  surface  ;  and,  too,  he  noticed  an  altar 
an  altar  in  a  woman's  room  that 
womanly  woman's  room  with  its  crucifix 
and  candles,  a  rosary  on  its  toj)  with  the 
books  of  prayer,  and  a  little  cushion  of 
damask  for  her  to  kneel  on.  The  Colonel 
could  hardly  resist  going  over  to  this  mark 
of  a  woman's  higher,  sensitive  touch  of 
refinement,  and  just  touching  that  small, 
white  altar.  He  felt  that  he  wasn't  at  all 
good  enough  for  even  that  much,  but  he 
longed  just  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  place 
where  she  breathed  her  prayers.  He  closed 
his  eyes  in  an  instant's  fond,  hopeful 
thought,  while  through  the  white  swiss 
draperies  hanging  at  her  windows  was 
wafted  to  him  on  the  balmy  late  afternoon 
breeze  odors  of  the  climbing  .June  roses 
growing  around  the  windows  outside.  A 
great  longing  came  to  the  Colonel's  heart 
and  for  one  brief  moment  swept  him  off  his 
feet.  He  opened  his  eyes,  a  heavy  damp  on 
his  brow.  \'irginia  Berkeley,  strangely 
stirred,  was  looking  at  him  with  thoughtful 
eyes.  The  Colonel  muttered  to  himself, 
"fool,"  and  around  his  mouth  firm  lines  set 
in  uncontested  liberty. 

"  Miss  Berkeley,  will  you  step  aside  from 
that  closet?" 

"Colonel,  I  will  not,  now  or  later." 
Again  the  soft  curtains  were  blown  about, 
filling  the  room  with  the  fragrance  of 
roses.  Again  the  Colonel  felt  taken  off  his 
feet  -and  again  his  e\'es  closed  for  one 
brief  moment  of  hopefulness.  Once  more 
he  murmured  "  fool,"  and  called  for  the 
guards  to  step  forward.  The  woman  still 
held  her  own.  and  the  clustered  roses  on  the 
outside  still  continued  to  send  their  sweet- 
ness into  the  room. 

"  Find  some  way  to  break  into  the  room 
back  of  where  the  young  woman  is  stand- 
ing you  may  be  able  to  do  so  from  the 
roof  above."  The  Colonel's  voice  was  hard 
and  unnatural. 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  order  when 
\"irginia  Berkeley  gave  a  scream  and  cried, 
"  Xo,  oh  no.  Colonel,  no!"  "Pierce  the 
room  and  bring  out  the  prisoner,  dead  or 
alive  "  —  the  Colonel  continued,  but  he  had 
time  for  no  more.  A  wild  clanking  and 
hammering   from    the   inner   side   of    the 
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closet,  mingled  with  an  almost  inaudible 
cry,  and  out  burst  a  wild-eyed,  red  bandana- 
headed  negress,  waving  a  big  saber  in  one 
hand  and  a  scabbard  in  the  other,  while  she 
ran  to  her  young  mistress  crying,  "Po'  de 
Lawd  in  Heben's  sake,  what  am  dey  a  doin' 
to  ma  honey  chile,"  and  taking  her  in  her 
arms,  used  all  the  crooning  expressions  she 
had  been  wont  to  do  from  her  "  honey 
chile's"  birth.  Virginia  Berkeley  was 
radiant.  The  Colonel  stood  aghast,  while 
the  guards  looked  on  in  utter  disgust  at  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken. 

"  Bless  de  Lawd  dat  Marsa  Dick  am  safe 
'nuf,  chile,  safe  'nuf.  I's  been  mos'  'side 
ma  se'f  wid  praisin'  Zion,  jes  mos'  'side  ma 
se'f.  Dis  big  Gunnel  ain't  smart  'nuf  fo'  ma 
Mis',  cause  when  she  see  yo'  might  be 
fooled,  I  picks  up  Marsa  Dick's  close  an' 
runs  up  heah,  an'  jes  let  yo'  see  de  teenyist, 
tinyist,  littleist  bit  of  de  grey,  and  when  I 
stumbles  on  de  sword  what  he  fo'git  in  his 
hurry,  I  wa'  mighty  feared  it  wa'  all  up.  I's 
mighty  soi'ry  fo'  yo'  troubles,  but  Aunt 
Jinny  wa'nt  gwine  to  see  her  boy  took  by 
none  o'  yo'  all." 

Again  the  odor  of  roses  filled  the 
Colonel's  senses,  and  this  time  there  was  a 
sadness.  He  must  go  now,  and  he  had  seen 
the  other  womanly  woman  and  he  must 
leave  her.  He  might  have  captured  his 
would-be  prisoner  long  ago,  but  that  her 
presence  made  the  lingering  pleasant.  He 
closed  his  eyes  as  he  prepared  himself  to 
take  his  leave.  Somehow  the  place  held  a 
strange,  compelling  longing  over  him.  He 
would  give  half  his  remaining  life  just  to 
stay  in  this  quiet  place  —  alone;  with  the 
womanly  woman. 

Virginia  Berkeley  had  gained  her  point. 
While  leading  Colonel  Harwood  to  believe 
she  harbored  her  brother,  he  had  had  a 
chance  to  escape.  She  was  happy.  She 
looked  at  the  Colonel  and  she  wanted  him 
to  be  happy  too.  She  couldn't  tell  why, 
because  she  had  had  the  greatest  anti- 
pathy to  the  "  other  side,"  but  someway 
she  felt  Colonel  —  she  didn't  even  know 
his  name  she  blu.shingly  acknowledged  — 
was  different  somehow,  .\nyway  she  ad- 
mitted,she  didn't  care  if  he  did.  He  looked 
unhappy. 

She  went  over  to  him.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  her  fair  beauty.  Her 
smile  was  full  of  tenderness  and  a  wish  to 
be  forgiven. 

"Colonel" — she  hesitated  "Harwood" 
he  inserted.     She  bowed  her  acknowledg- 


ments. "From  your  position  toward  me 
in  this  horrible  war  you  have  been  most 
courteous  and  far  more  considerate  than 
we  are  usually  treated  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  want  you  to  accept  my 
sincere  thanks.  Since  you  were  consider- 
ate of  me  and  gave  me  all  the  courtesies 
that  'your  position  would  allow  you,'  may 
I  offer  you  the  courtesies  that  mine  offer 
me  and  ask  you  and  your  officers  to  take 
tea  with  me  before  starting  back.  I  do 
not  ask  it  that  anything  may  be  gained  on 
my  side  by  your  delay  as  my  brother  is 
quite  safe  by  now." 

Again  the  roses  sent  their  delicate  per- 
fume to  the  Colonel's  senses,  and  bowing 
he  accepted. 

The  horsemen  were  mounted  to  ride  away 
all  save  Colonel  Harwood.  The  little  pick- 
aninnies looked  with  wonder  as  the  strange 
proces.sion  moved  off  down  the  pathway. 
The  moon  lighted  up  the  old  portico  as 
it  had  the  night  before,  but  this  night  in- 
stead of  the  strange  picture  of  the  young 
woman  and  the  old  colored  man,  the  soft 
rays  fell  on  the  Colonel  as  he  bent  low 
over  the  hand  of  Virginia  Berkeley  in  fare- 
well. He  gave  the  fair  Southern  woman 
one  long,  lingering  look  which  she  met  but 
shyly,  and  setting  his  broad  shoulders  well 
back  so  that  he  never  looked  quite  so  well 
before  in  all  his  life  the  Colonel  asked 
rather  proudly: 

"Miss  Berkeley,  today  has  been  your 
day  to  win.  May  I  hope  that  some  day  I 
may  come  back  when  I  can,  and  tell  you 
what  it  would  mean  for  me  to  win,  the  day 
that  would  be  the  proudest  of  my  life?" 
There  was  no  pleading,  only  a  simple  direct- 
ness, for  which  the  woman  liked  him  all  the 
better. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  Colonel  Har- 
wood," she  said  simply,  and  as  the  Colonel 
again  took  her  hand  for  farewell,  she  gave 
him  the  little  cluster  of  white  roses  she 
had  taken  from  her  hair. 

The  last  man  of  the  squad  of  soldiery 
that  had  so  strangely  linked  itself  in  the 
day's  life  of  Berkeley  Hall  passed  through 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  grounds,  which 
Uncle  Jerry  deferentially  held  open.  Vir- 
ginia Berkeley  stood  alone  on  the  old  por- 
tico gazing  dreamingly  after  the  last  re- 
treating horseman  while  little  tender  smiles 
lighted  up  the  sweet  face.  She  was  lost  in 
one  happy  dream.  Uncle  Jerry  closed  the 
gate;  slowly  and  thoughtfully  wended  his 
way  back  to  the  "manshun." 
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"Yo' can't  fool  yo'  I'ncle  Jerry  chile. 
I  see  de  Cunnel  kiss  dem  ve'y  white  roses 
dat  Mis'  \"sini:i  lolifjs  t'  put  in  her  hair  and 
what  wa'  dar  dis  ve'y  nif];ht,  an'  den  put 
dem  in  his  coat.  'Deed,  chile,  yo' can't  i'ool 
Uncle  .lerry.  1  see  hit  a  comin'  dis  whole 
ni};;ht.  Hut  he  ain't  no  fool,  dat  Cunnel,  ef 
he  do  b'long  t"  de  No'th'n  princes." 

Uncle  Jerry  stopped  to  pick  a  cluster 
of  white  roses  hanfjing  on  one  of  the  pil- 
lars.    His  young  mistress  was  standing  in 


the  hall  waiting  for  him.  Uncle  Jerry  with 
his  usual  reverence  came  up  and  reported 
everything  "well  fo'  de  night." 

"I  jes  ])ick  dis  up  outside,"  he  said 
(juite  seriously  as  he  handed  her  the  deli- 
cate blooms.  "I  s'pose  yo'  drops  dem  from 
yo'  hair,  honey'? "  \'irginia  I'erkeley  blushed 
a  rosy  crimson,  while  Uncle  Jerry  with 
twinkling  eyes  concluded,  "Neber  blush  at 
de  truf,  chile.  Huccome  hit  dat  1  neber 
sees  yo'  do  dat  befo".'" 


THE   MARCH    OF    THE    GALLANT    SIXTH    CORPS. 


BY  MR.  THOMAS  CALVER. 


THERE  were  whispers  of  danger  in  Washington  town. 
There  were  murmurs  of  fear  of  a  foe  coming  down 
From  the  sheltering  Maryland  hills  on  the  north, 
Like  a  tiger  in  search  of  his  prey  rushing  forth. 
There  was  flying  in  haste  with  the  treasures  of  wealth. 
There  was  hiding  of  moneys  and  jewels  in  stealth; 
There  was  massing  of  crowds  on  Potomac's  fair  shore — 
For  they  knew  not  that  near  was  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


From  the  river  to  Brightwood  the  march  then  begun, 
Many  miles  in  the  dust  and  the  midsummer  sun. 
Through  the  city's  rude  streets  often  greeted  with  cheers. 
And,  by  patriots  anxious  and  fearful,  with  tears; 
For  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  peril  then  lay, 
Seeming  hanging  in  doubt  on  events  of  the  day. 
And  they  knew  it  would  rally,  triumphant,  once  more 
As  they  witnessed  the  march  of  the  gallent  Sixth  Corps. 


To  the  national  chiefs  there  were  hours  of  suspense; 
There  was  rushing  of  men  to  the  lines  of  defense — 
The  militia  untried  and  the  hospital  guest. 
The  civilian  with  little  of  fight  in  his  breast. 
And  the  President  stood  at  the  front  of  the  line 
By  the  guns  of  Fort  Stevens  as  if  to  divine 
If  the  foe  could  be  held  but  an  hour  or  two  more — 
For  he  knew  of  the  march  of  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


Then  away  from  the  city  and  up  the  rough  roads, 

Past  the  lines  of  deserted  suburban  abodes. 

Up  the  hills  steep  and  wearisome  onward  they  went, 

All  their  hearts  on  the  sight  of  the  enemy  bent, 

Never  slacking  their  speed  for  refreshment  or  rest. 

To  the  line  of  the  battle  they  eagerly  pressed. 

And  the  President  hailed  them  as  never  before 

As  he  saw  the  swift  march  of  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


There  was  cavalry  there,  but  their  horses  were  not. 
Yet  they  made  with  their  carbines  a  fight  that  was  hot. 
And  they  drove  off  the  men  of  the  enemy's  hosts 
That  were  picking  off  gunners  and  guards  at  their  posts. 
But  the  chieftains  well  knew  that  the  valiant  display 
That  was  made  of  opposing  the  enemy's  way 
Was  pretense  that  might  melt  at  a  battle-line's  roar. 
And  they  longed  for  the  guns  of  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


Through  the  night  on  their  guns  they  secured  the  repose 
That  they  needed  to  charge  their  fresh,  confident  foes; 
But  at  break  of  the  morn  they  were  quickly  awake 
And  their  place  on  the  battlefield  ready  to  take. 
The  assembly  was  sounded,  the  battle  line  formed. 
And  the  line  of  the  menacing  enemy  stormed. 
But  the  foe  soon  discovered  the  flags  that  they  bore. 
And  they  fled  at  the  march  of  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


To  the  front  in  Virginia  the  word  was  rushed  down 
For  the  Sixth  Corps  to  haste  to  the  Capital  town; 
The  assembly  was  sounded  and  quickly  they  sped 
To  defend  the  fair  home  of  the  government's  head. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  as  they  hurried  away 
Over  hills,  down  the  .James,  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Up  the  river  Potomac  to  Washington  shore. 
Where  the  nation  awaited  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


Then  the  battle  became  a  victorious  rout; 

And  it  ended  at  last  in  a  glad,  linging  shout 

From  the  line  of  defense  round  the  Capital  bent; 

And  the  citizens  cheered,  for  they  knew  what  it  meant. 

But  for  those  who  laid  down  their  young  lives  on  that  day 

We  the  sweetest  of  flowers  on  their  couches  will  lay. 

In  our  hearts  we  will  cherish  with  pride  evermore 

The  brave  boys  in  the  march  of  the  gallant  Sixth  Corps. 


THE   STRANGER. 


BY  CAPTAIN  T.  M.  M  riDUCAl.L,  U.  S.  A. 


Wl']  had  just  finished  supper  in  our  camp 
on  the  Susquehanna.  That  is,  Uncle 
Benny,  the  '  Little  Doctor,'  the 
Cajitain  and  myself,  and  had  settled  back  in 
our  hammocks,  now  lazily  watching  the 
smouldering  fire  as  it  ^dowed  fitfully  in  the 
evenini;  li^ht  and  aj^ain  drinking  in  the 
beauties  nf  our  surroundinj^s,  with  the  big 
stream  gliding  steadily  by  the  edge  of  our 
camp,  its  waters  giving  forth  little  gurgles 
of  sound  as  they  encountered  the  wood- 
strewn  bank,  producing  a  feeling  of  con- 
tentment and  comfort  which  we  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

We  had  lighted  our  ]t\\)(is  and  were 
smoking  in  silence,  when  the  stillness  was 
suddenly  broken  by  "  Hello,  boys!  Howdy?" 
as  a  long,  lank  fellow  from  the  country 
back  of  us  came  up  to  our  camp  fire  and 
squatted  down.  "  Had  any  luck  after  the 
black  beauties  to-day?"  and  "I  don't  care 
if  I  do  take  a  pipe  full  with  you,"  as  the 
Doctor's  tobacco  pouch  was  silently  held  in 
his  direction.  Filling  his  old  corncob  to  its 
burned  and  blackened  brim,  he  slowly  puffed 
up  a  good  light  from  a  chunk  of  coal,  which 
was  deftly  transferred  from  the  camp  fire 
to  his  pipe.  After  a  few  long,  satisfying 
whiffs,  he  opened  the  conversation  by  say- 
ing, "Thar's  another  camp  of  good  fellows 
up  stream,"  after  which  brief  information 
he  evidently  anticipated  an  avalanche  of 
questions,  as  he  settled  himself  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  hitch  or  two  into  a  more 
comfortable  hollow  in  the  gruund  an<l  looked 
up  expectantly.  Hut  the  spell  of  evening 
was  upon  us  and  no  one  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Finally  the  Doctor  remarked  how 
much  the  present  situation  resembled  an 
evening  during  the  war,  and  what  a  relief 
it  was  to  dwell  on  the  morrow  without  its 
accompaniment   of   bloodshed  and  horror. 

"Yes,"  came  from  I'ncle  Benny,  "the 
llrand  Review  inaugurated  an  era  of  pros- 
perity and  ]ieace  that  only  veterans  like 
ourselves  could  fully  appreciate." 

Here  the  stranger  quickly  spoke  up: 
"  Yes,  them  chaps  up  in  the  other  camp  has 
a  book  called  '  Review  of  Reviews,'  but  I 
expect  you  have  it,  too." 

"No,"  said  Uncle  Benny,  "we  have  no 
books  with  us  ;  we  are  here  only  for  a  little 
outing  and  were  talking  about  the  I'.rand 


Review  of  the  troops  in  Washington  after 
the  war." 

The  stranger's  eyes  instantly  brightened 
up,  and  shifting  a  little  nearer  the  fire  he 
gave  it  a  poke  with  his  heel,  remarking  that 
he  would  like  to  hear  something  of  them 
days. 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  lienny,  "  how  well  1 
remember  the  day  when  the  armies  returned 
from  the  war  and  marched  in  review  before 
the  President.  They  were  young  men 
then ;  strong  and  full  of  vim,  happy  over 
the  thought  that  peace  had  come  and  they 
were  going  back  to  their  homes  ;  and  their 
faces  reflected  the  happiness  within.  It 
was  a  grand  sight,  1  can  tell  you."  Here 
Uncle  Benny  again  filled  his  pipe,  and  as  the 
light  from  his  match  flared  up  we  could  see 
his  eyes  glowing  at  the  remembrance  of 
that  stirring  scene.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  con- 
tinuing his  narrative,  "there  was  (Irant, 
with  his  generals  —  Hancock,  Meade,  Terry, 
Sheridan,  Slocum  and  others,  all  mounted 
upon  spirited  horses  ;  and  Custer,  the  '  Boy 
deneral,'  with  his  golden  curls  flying  in  the 
breeze.  I  can  see  him  now,  his  horse  jump- 
ing and  plunging,  and  at  last  running  away 
up  the  avenue,  the  people  cheering  by 
thousands.  Then  '  I'ap  Sherman,'  with  his 
western  army  of  bronzed  veterans  ;  Howard, 
Logan,  the  pride  of  the  volunteers,  and 
many  others.  And  last,  but  not  least,  came 
the  famous  'Bummers.'  Such  a  sight  I 
( )t!icers.  men  and  horses  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  No  one  who  witnessed 
that  sight  in  1865   can   ever   forget   it." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  the  Doctor,  "  how  time 
rolls  by !  What  a  change  in  the  grand  old 
army  as  they  pass  in  review  now  before  the 
President  —a  third  of  a  century  later.  Their 
ranks  sadly  thinned,  their  heads  white  and 
thei'-  steps  not  quite  so  firm ;  but  they  still 
capture  the  cheer.°,  don't  they.  Cap?" 

.After  which  comforting  thought  the 
doctor  again  shifted  the  conversation  back 
to  Uncle  Benny,  .\fter  a  short  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
river  and  the  regular  splash  from  the  oars 
of  some  fisherman  slowly  pulling  his  way 
up  from  the  fishing  grounds,  said  Uncle 
Benny:  "How  well  I  remember  that  grand 
encampment  after  the  review.  It  was 
located  just  south  of  the  White  House,  and 
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THE  STRANGER. 


it  was  a  joyful  sight  to  see  old  comrades 
greeting  each  other  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
boys,  telling  old  stories  and  singing  patri- 
otic songs;  brothers  met  brothers,  old 
friends  turned  up,  and  in  some  cases 
fathers  and  husbands  were  reunited  to  their 
families." 

At  this  point  the  captain  remarked  that 
he  went  from  regiment  to  regiment  during 
the  encampment  endeavoring  to  find  a 
comrade  who  saved  his  life  while  swimming 
the  Yazoo  River  with  dispatches  during  the 
war.  "  I  had  almost  reached  the  bank," 
said  he,  "  near  Haynes'  Blufl",  when  my  legs 
got  caught  in  some  sunken  cane  brush. 
I  was  badly  played  out  and  would  certainly 
have  been  drowned  had  not  the  fine  young 
soldier  plunged  in  and  pulled  me  out." 

"  Why,  Captain,"  said  the  'Little  Doctor,' 
"did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  man  who  saved 


your  life  lived  somewhere  near  Oswego,  N.Y." 
"Yes,  I  did,  and  perhaps  this  stranger 
may  know  if  any  one  by  the  name  of  Dobbs 
lives  about  here — Osborne  Dobbs  is  the 
man  I  want  to  find." 

Upon  hearing  the  name  the  stranger 
suddenly  sat  bold  upright,  his  eyes  wide 
open  in  amazement  and  too  dumfounded 
to  speak.  At  last,  finding  his  voice,  and 
with  a  broad  smile  of  pleasure  upon  his 
face,  he  said:  "Well,  I  guess  I'm  the  man, 
for  that's  my  name,  and  if  you  have  a  cross 
on  your  left  breast  tattooed  in  India  ink, 
why  you  must  be  the  captain  I  saved." 

As  we  turned  in  for  the  night  we  left 
the  Captain  and  the  man  who  was  no  longer 
the  stranger  sitting  side  by  side  going  over 
in  detail  the  events  of  their  first  meeting, 
their  voices  low  and  earnest  and  the  light 
of  a  great  friendship  in  their  eyes. 


HARPER'S  FERRY. 


T.   J.      BOLIVAR    HEIGHTS,    MAY   9,    1892. 


WHERE  the  wild,  rugged  mountains  re-echo  the  roar 
Of  the  turbid  Potomac  and  the  broad  Shenandoah, 
As  they  mingle  their  waters,  gliding  down  to  the  bay 
With  a  murm"rous  cadence  as  of  elfin  at  play. 
There,  throned  in  the  hills  is  the  battle-scarred  town 
That  has  oft  the  brunt  borne  of  war's  terrible  frown. 


'Mid  the  blossoms  of  springtime  the  village  now  lies. 

Unmoved  by  alarms,  unvexed  by  surprise: 

While  the  fields  that  were  white  with  the  tents  of  armed  men 

Are  green  with  the  promise  of  harvest  again. 

And  the  heights  that  erst  throbbed  with  the  shell's  deadly  screams 

Are  the  haunt  of  the  poet,  the  source  of  his  dreams. 


STUB   ENDS    OF   THOUGHT. 


HY  ARTHUU  i;.  LEWIS. 


w 


!•;  would  have  no  pity  for  the  flowers 
that  have  faded  had  we  never  known 
the  fragrance  of  their  bloom. 


No  sunshine  is  bright  enough  to  pen- 
etrate the  clouds  of  morbid  imaginary 
despair. 

Nurse  your  misfortunes  and  they  will 
mature  in  your  arms. 

There  exists  no  permanent  condition 
of  non-platonic  love.  The  affection  of 
tomorrow  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
today,  or  less. 

The  man  who  receives  no  bouquets  from 
his  friends  deprives  his  enemies  of  the 
pleasure  they  derive  from  picking  them  to 
pieces. 

The  weight  of  a  woman  we  have  ceased 
to  love  may  be  measured  by  the  heaviness 
of  about  sixty- four  ounces  to  the  pound. 

A  child's  question  often  urges  into 
action  a  man's  judgment. 

Empty  expressions  of  endearment  may 
consistently  be  termed  the  fiction  of  affec- 
tion. 


Hoi'E  is  closely  related  to  effort,  and 
eft"ort  is  the  father  of  accomplishment. 

The  memories  of  our  mothers  have  pre- 
vented more  crimes  and  created  more  good 
than  the  reverence  of  our  God. 

No  permanent  disaster  can  befall  the 
man  who  forms  a  conscientious  partnership 
between  his  heart  and  head. 

"  A  MAN  is  no  better  than  his  friend," 
and  women  afford  an  example  beyond  com- 
parison of  this  expression. 

Church  duties  should  never  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  home  obligations. 

Men  are  like  eggs,  and  friends  like 
cooks.  AVe  never  know  hnw  good  (  or  bad ), 
we  are  until  broke. 

There  is  a  snug  corner  of  the  Christ 
life  illustrated  in  the  harmony  and  sweet- 
ness of  home  and  prayer. 

Six  women  can  keep  a  secret,  but  half 
a  dozen  of  them  must  be  dead. 
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WHERE   TO   FIND  SPORT. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILV 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNOAV 


NO.  522 
SUNDAY 


No.  528 
SUN. 
lOUR 


No.  508 
DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 
DAILY 
5  HOUO 


NO.  536 

EX.  SUN 


NO  506 

DAILY 


NO.  5  1 6 

DAILY 


No.  546 

DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAISTA. 

An.  PHILADELPHIA       - 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET- 
Ar.   new   YORK,  ViHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.16 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 


I. 10 

2.  16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


;3.00 
^3.49 
53.53 
|5.52 
"8.00 
J8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
6.56 
9.25 
9.35 


5.05 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


2.36 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


westward 


No.  505 
DAILY 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILV 


No.  527 

DAILY 
a   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
S  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILV 
B  HOUR 


No.  525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


No.  S  I S 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -. 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


-    PM 

52.55 
=  3.00 
=  5.07 
;7.06 
^7.10 
=!8.00 


4.65 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.35 
1.46 
1.50 
2.60 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.06 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  nn  nil  trams. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  7 

EXPRESS 
DAILV 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILV 

NO.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    1  1 

PITTSaURO 

LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.    NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

l_y    PHILADELPHIA         

9.55UI 
1  0.00  Ul 
12.20  PJI 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.45  PM 

1.25  PJI 
I.30P" 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.00  PM 
8.05  PM 

2.55  P.M 

3.00  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.25pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  lOui 
10.20  Ul 

6.55  pm 

7.00  PM 

9.36  pm 

1  1.46  pm 

I2.00NT 

1  .  lOu 

12.I0NT 
12.15  Ul 
3.36U1 
S.50UI 
9.00  Ul 
I0.05UI 

6.66  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9.35  PJI 
1  1  .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
1.00  Ul 
8.65  A« 

4.30UI 
7.30  Ul 
9.3  1  Ul 
9.40  Ul 
10.50UI 
7.26  P.M 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ..- 
Lv     WASHINGTON    

Ar    CLEVELAND 

8.  lOu 
1  I.35UI 

Ar    fini  IJMRIJ^               

Ar    TOLEDO          

5.56  PJI 
8.00  Ul 
1  1 .45  Ul 
1  I.S2UI 
6.56PJI 
5.50  PM 
10.50PM 
lO.OOui 

8.45  PJI 

7.23UI 
5.50PM 
10.36pm 
9.30  PM 
7.36  Ul 
6.26  Ul 
8.40  Ul 
7.35  PM 

8.30  Ul 

1  2.00NN 
2.00  Ul 
6.60  Ul 
7.  lOui 

1  2.40  PM 
6.60  PM 

10.50  pm 

lO.OOul 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ar    new   ORLEANS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.      NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore.       \ 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No,   12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM..    DAILV 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

t  8.30  Ul 

2.45  u 

3.30  PJI 

I0.20UI 

8.00  PJI 

I2.20U1 

10. sou 

9.40  pm 
8.00  Ul 

3.25  PJI 
9.45  PJI 

6.30PM 
8.05PM 
2  30UI 

I2.60PJI 

Lv     RT     LOUm 

*  8.20U1 
2.10  pm 

t  2.46  pm 

•  6.35  pm 

2.15U1 

8  05ui 

8.06  Ul 

12.15  P.M 

7.30  PM 

8.  1  5  PM 

9.00  pm 

6.41  u 

7.50  Ul 

8.00  Ul 

10.  I5ui 

12.35  pm 

12.40  pm 

Lv     INDIAN  APOLI!^             . 

8. 15ui 
8.66U1 
8.16  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22UI 
3.22UI 
3.32U1 
6.35  Ul 
8.07  Ul 

a.ioui 

Lv     NEW    ORLEANS           

Lv     OHATTANOOOA      . 

I.OOpm 

2.05  PM 
2.20pm 
4.35pm 
7.00  pm 

7.06  PJI 

4.50  pm 
5.53pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  I.56U1 
12.56  pm 
1.05  pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.66UI 

7.60  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  16U1 
12.35pm 
12.40  PM 

1  1.05  pm 
12.25U1 
12.44U1 
3.  lOui 
5.62  AH 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 
Ar     PHILAOFIPHIA 

Ar.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR.  NEW   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                       | 

No, 

512. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

504- 
526. 

522. 
528. 

No. 
No. 

508. 
502. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED   BY   THE    B.\LTIMOKE   &   OHIO    KAILKOAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.     FINEST   SERVICE   IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHE.S. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  I'ittsbiirg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dming  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to 

New  York. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Washington  to  Balti- 
more. 
No.  524.      "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       Exclusively    Pullman    Equipment.      Parlor  Cars, 
Buffet  Smoking  and  Observation    Cars.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No  e.Ktra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 
No.  535.     New  Train.      r.ulTct  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York 

No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dnnng  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.  546.     Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  \'ork. 

WESTWARD. 

No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.   501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car   Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York 
to  Baltimore.  , 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New 
\'ork    to   Philadelpiiia. 

No.   507.      Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.\clusively  I'ullman  Equipment.  Parlor  Cars,  Buf- 
fet .Smoking  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  I'ullman  rate. 

No.   525.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.   515.      Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 

Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 

Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     I.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.      Mining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville, 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car   New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and   Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.    Louis.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Par- 

kersburi;.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
"Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to    Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.       Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.      Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis. 

EASTWARD. 
No,      2.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St,  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to   Pittsburg.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to 

Wheeling.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing   Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.     Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
"  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,      Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York,     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

St,  Louis  to  New  York,      Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 
No.  46,     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 


No. 

9- 

No. 

3- 

No. 

II. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

47- 

No. 

55- 

No. 

4- 

No. 

6. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

12. 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,   Maryland. 


EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon.  Chairman  of  the  Board ..New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowkn,  President Baltimore.  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood.  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr., 

OscAH  G.  MuBBAY.  l6t  Vlce  President Baltlmure.  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward.  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  CuunseL. New  York  City.       Hr«u  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  BuLKLET,  Comptroller Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkixs,  Auditor  of  Revenue 

G.  B.  Howarth.  Auditor  of  Dlsburaementa. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 

F,  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  En^.  lidt:^.  and  Bldi^e Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Fuut  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Dlv..  Main  Line 

and  Branches.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Division 

and  Branches.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions.  Chicago.  111. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

D.  F.  Maroney.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltinu  re.  Md. 
Jacob  N.  Babr.  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  T.   White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  "W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark.  O. 

Chas.  Selden.  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore.  Md. 
E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT. 

D.  a.  AVilliams,  Superintendent  of  Storea  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D-  McCvBBiN.  Keal  Estate  Agent Baltlmure,  Md. 

W.  Ancker.  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore.  Md, 

David  Lee,  Supt.Malnt.  of  Way Zanesville.  <>. 

G.  A.  RuHARDsoN,  Superintendent Bait  I  mure,  Md. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line,  Ist  Dlv.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv., 

Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  A.  HusTED.  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Dlv Grafton,  W.Va. 

Thos.  C. Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Dlv...  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.Lane,  Supt.  W.Va.  and  PlttsburgDlvs.. Weston,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  NoRRis.  Supt.  Connellsvllle  Dlv Coonellsvllle.  Pa. 

John  Barron.  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Dlv.. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English.  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder.  Supt.  Nortliwestern,  Ist Dlv. Garrett,  Ind. 
J.  H.  Glover.  Supt.  Northwestern.  2d  Dlv.. Chicago  Junct..  O. 
Hugh  G.Bowles,  Supt.  Mon'hela  RlverDiv.,Falrmont,W.Va. 
Chas.  Fbick.  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Baugii,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaurants, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


PASSENGER 
D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  .Baltimore.  Md 


J.  M.  ScHRYVER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent  Lines  West  of 

Ohio  Klver,  Fisher  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Ltman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Abthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 
J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudbow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent. ..Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellaire,  O. 

F   P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


0.  S.  Wight.  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis.  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis.  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent. Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  A  set. Gen,  Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiGHLow.  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt.,  22tl  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.Matthews.  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  CoNSTANS,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin.  O. 

Page  Chebry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B,  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg.  Pa. 

W.W.Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  VV.  Wood.  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

MILE 

NE'W  YORK  DTVTSTON    

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES.., 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTH'WESTERN  DIVISIONS    . . 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  "WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 


W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  111. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha.  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peteb  Habvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes.  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R,  R. 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott.  Jr..  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Louisville. Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S- W.  R.R.  Springfield,  IlL 
J.  H.  LARR.ABEE,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chlllicothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-AV.  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J.P.R0GERMAN,Trav.Pas8'r  Ag'tB.&0.S-W.R.R.Dalla8,Tes. 

FREIGHT. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent    New  York  city. 


E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commerelal  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H,  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Washington.  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell.  Commer<lal  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Comnierchi!  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commerrhil  Frelgtit  Agent.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Ro«ERs,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutcuings,  Commerelal  Freight  Agent.  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Haekins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Bennis,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collister.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  32.  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  NooNAN,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 
AGE. 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio  r.  r. 


34th  Annual  Encampment 

•GAR- 


CHICAGO,  August  27-  September  I,  1900 
Very  L>ow  Rates 

From  All  Points  on  its  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio  River 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  at  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip. 
good  going  August  25,  26  and  27,  valid  for  return,  without  deposit,  to 
August  31,  inclusive,  provided  they  are  vised  by  Joint  Agent  at  Chicago  and 
a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  paid  at  time  of  execution. 

If  tickets  are  deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Chicago  on  or  before  noon 
of  September  2,  to  whom  fee  of  fifty  (50)  cents  must  be  paid  at  time  of 
deposit,  they  will  be  extended   for  return  to  September  30,  inclusive. 

From  All  Points  on  its  Lines  West  of  the  Ohio  River 

Excursion  tjpkets  will  be  sold  at  rate  of  one  (1)  cent  per  mile  in  each 
direction  August  25  to  2!1,  inclusive,  good  going  only  on  date  of  sale,  and  valid 
for  return  without  deposit,  stamping  or  other  form  of  execution  at  Chicago 
until  August  31,  inclusive. 

If  tickets  are  deposited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Chicago  on  or  before  noon 
of  -September  2,  to  whom  fee  of  fifty  (50)  cents  must  be  paid  at  time  of 
dejjosit,  they  will  be  extended  for  return  to  September  30,  inclusive. 

SOLID  VESTIBILED   TRAINS 


Elegant  Coaches,  Pullman  Observation  and  Sleeping  Cars  and 
Unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service  Daily  from 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington 

Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Akron,  Newark 

and  intermediate  points 


ATLANTIC  CITY— 

America's  Most  Popular  Seaside  Resort 


REACHED    BY 


Royal  Blue  Crains 


Baltimore  ^t  Ohio  R.R 

In  Connection  with  trains  of  the 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Route 


Special  Low  Rate  Gxcursions 

will  be  run 

JULY  J  2  and  26,  AUGUST  9  and  23: 

From    PITTSBURG,  WHEELING,  PARKERSBURG  and  intermediate 
stations  east  to  Washington  Junction,  Md. 

AUGUST  2  :   From  CINCINNATI,  and  CHICAGO  Division  Territory. 

Call  at  Ticket  Offices  and   Information   Bureaus 
for  information  concerning  hotels,  etc.,  or  write 

D.  B.  )VIartin,   Manager  passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Whitehall  Cerminal 


B.&O. 


)VIost  Convenient  Gntrancc  to 

Greater  )Vew  Y^rk 


Connects 


under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


MOTCU       DC      Vll>l>C     Kcntuck>  Avenue 

Atlantic  City.  IN.  J.  ^^'"'  "^«  Beach 


llcMM,  !)(•  \ll 
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Up-to-date  and  First-class.  Cale  Opened  June  30.  Capacity  300.  Beautiful  Assembly 
Hall  suitable  for  holding  Conventions.  Orchestra.  Apply  for  Accommodations  early  as 
possible  during  July  and  August. 

M.  W.  Truitt 

Proprietor 

Motel  Gladstone  Stianti^c City.  N.J. 


Modern  in  E\ery  Detail 
Gulsino  Linexcelled 
Dircctl>  on  the  Beach 


Capacity  Stone  &  Collins 

250  Proprietors 


From  llnrper'E  Miicazine. 


By  Permissioa  of  Hnrper  &  Brothers. 


PHILIP     K.    THOMAS,    THE    FIRST    RAILROAD    PRESIDENT 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD,    1827-1836. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


rum-isiiEi)  Monthly  bv  the 
Passenger  DKrAKiMENT  ok  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
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,J     ILLUSTRATED  BY  PORTE  CRAYON 

"  Many  a  noble  heart, 
Many  a  regal  head. 
Labors  for  our  native  lanii 
Harder  than  the  hornie.st  hand 
For  its  daily  bread; 
Painter,  poet,  .statesman,  sage. 
Toil  for  human  kind. 
Unrewarded  but  of  Heaven 
.\nd  the  inner  mind."-  -.\non. 

THE  ages  of  gold,  of  silver, 
brass,  and  iron,  as  described 
by  the  poets,  are  past.  The 
present  is  the  age  of  steam.  By 
steam  the  commerce  of  the  worh 
is  carried  on.  By  steam  we  travel 
over  sea  and  land.  Steam  has 
turned  manufacturer,  farmer, 
cook  (although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged it  makes  but  a  sorry 
i>usiness  of  this  lasti.  Latterly, 
steam  and  the  fine  arts  have 
scraped  acquaintance.  The  real 
and  the  ideal  have  smoked  pipes 
together.  The  iron  horse  and 
Pegasus  have  trotted  side  by  side 
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in  double  harness,  puffing  in  unison,  like  a 
well  trained  pair.  What  will  be  the  result 
of  this  conjunction  Heaven  knows.  We 
believe  that  it  marks  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  human  progress  ;  and  it  is 
meet,  therefore,  that  some  record  of  the 
event  should  be  given  to  the  world. 


Fn.in  H^irp*T's  Magazine.— Uv  P^niii*il-ju  c.l  Har|>er  &  Brothers 
IN    THE    BLGINXISG. 

On  such  an  occasion,  perhaps,  the  lions 
themselves  should  have  been  the  carvers  ; 
but  it  has  pleased  them  to  delegate  the  task. 
Friends  and  fellow  excursionists!  with  the 
aid  of  your  faithful  memories  to  supply  its 
deficiencies,  with  your  kindly  good  humor 
to  interpret  its  freedom,  with  the  light  of 
your  joy-giving  spirits  to  illuminate  its 
dullness,  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  this 
record  will  not  be  deemed  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  great  event  it  is  designed 
to  perpetuate. 

Before  entering  upon  our  narrative  we 
will  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
birth  and  ancestry  of  the  principal  actor  in 
our  drama — Steam  ;  and  yet,  in  so  doing, 
we  are  sadly  puzzled  to  know  where  to 
begin,  or  where  to  leave  off.  To  what 
master-mind  does  the  world  owe  the  great 
idea?  Is  it  to  Fulton?  Both  Fitch  and 
Rumsey  used  it  before  his  day,  and  they 
got  it  from  Oliver  Evans,  and  he  doubtless, 
from  Watt,  and  Watt,  through  Savery, 
Papin,  and  others,  was  beholden  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester.  And  is  it  not 
proven  that  the  Marquis  obtained  the  secret 
in  France,  from  poor  Solomon  De  Caus? 
who  was  imprisoned  for  trying  to  force  the 
idea  into  Richelieu's  head  against  the  will 
of  the  imperious  Cardinal.  Then  Italy 
claims  the  honor  by  Giovanni  Bianca,  and 
Spain,  as  the  invention  of  Blasco  de  Oaray. 


But  Hero  of  Alexandria,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
speaks  of  a  machine  moved  by  the  vapor  of 
water,  in  his  work  entitled  "Spiritalin  seu 
Pneumafica."  Was  it  by  this  power  that 
the  obelisks  were  brought  from  their 
quarries,  and  the  monstrous  sphinxes  trun- 
dled about?  May  we  not  suppose  that  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoos  understood  the  subject 
long  ages  before  the  sculptors  of  sphinxes 
and  obelisks  were  born?  and  that  the  first 
conceit  entered  Adam's  head,  perhaps  as  he 
watched  the  boiling  of  his  wife's  tea-kettle; 
for,  to  quote  from  a  French  writer,  "'C'est 
que  nos  progres  sont  lents,  plein  de  tatonne- 
ments  et  d'incertitudes;  qu'ils  s'enchainent 
les  uns  aux  autres,  de  maniere  a  rendre 
bien  problematiques  toutes  les  questions 
d'origine  et  de  decouverte.  Si  Ton  voulait 
faire  une  histoire  complete  de  la  machine  a 
vapeur  il  faudrait  remonter  au  commence- 
ment du  monde." 

Butler  tells  us  that 
"  All  the  inventions  which  the  world  contains 
Were  not  by  reason  first  found  out,  nor  brains, 
But  fell  to  those  alone  who  chanced  to  light 
Upon  them  by  mistake  or  oversight." 

This  may  be  true  in  regard  to  a  host  of 
discoveries,  and  we  have  read  a  great  many 
anecdotes  to  the  purpose;  pleasant,  if  not 
true.  But  the  giant  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  the  child  of  chance.  Though 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  midst  of  antiquity 
for  twenty  centuries  at  least,  it  has  been 
the  nursling  of  labor  and  genius.  In 
assisting  its  development  and  progress, 
how  "many  a  noble  heart,"  how  "many  a 
regal  head,"  has  perished  unrewarded  and 
unknown!  But  while  rival  nations  may 
boast  of  priority  in  conception,  of  having 
furnished  a  vague  thought  of  inconclusive 
experiment,  the  great  result  is  directly  and 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  practical  pertina- 
city of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Next  arises  the  question  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Old  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  New  World. 

Since  the  day  that  France  awarded  to 
Franklin  the  medal  with  the  famous  legend, 
" Eripuit  adofubnen  sceptrumque  tyrannis," 
the  New  World  has  generally  led  the  Old 
in  the  great  utilitarian  enterprises  that 
mark  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  men 
have  begun  to  suspect  that  the  true  bird  of 
wisdom  is  not  the  owl  but  the  eagle. 
Although  Europe  justly  claims  precedence 
in  speculative  science,  how  many  a  grand 
principle  has  there  lain  dormant,  inoperative 
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for  centuries — a  theme  for  the  discussion 
of  impractical  savants,  a  bauble  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  curious  which,  when 
transphinted  to  the  soil  of  the  (!reat 
Kepultlic,  has  (juickly  developed  into  gi}?;in- 
tic  life  and  activity. 

While  to  England  undoubtedly  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  originated  the  railway, 
yet  the  idea  vegetated  there  for  more  than 
a  century  before  it  fairly  awoke  to  life, 
and  movement.  And  when  at  length  the 
cautious  experiments,  still  unacknowledged 
and  incomplete,  made  noise  enough  to  wake 
an  echo  in  the  West,  the  first  response  was 
the  adoption  of  the  grandest  and  most 
audacious  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
nal commerce  which  has  yet  been  conceived 
and  executed,  and  in  thirty  years  thereafter 
our  maps  are  streaked  over  with  black  lines 
representing  thirty  thousand  miles  of 
railroad. 

It  was  not  until  182!!  that  the  capability 
of  the  railway  was  clearly  and  practically 
established  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
locomotives  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter road,  then  in  course  of  construction. 


From  Ihirier'i  >r,iK»«I'i'!  ">•  PernilMlon  of  Hurfer  4  Btjlhen. 
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Fifty  years  before  this  event  an  ingenious 
American,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Maryland, 
suggested  the  idea  of  railways  for  jiurposes 
of  general  trade  and  travel,  with  steam 
carriages  as  the  motive  power.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  treated  his  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  with  contemi)t  ;  and 
wanting  means  himself,  his  concejttions 
were  not  realized  until  half  a  century  later. 
To  what  extent  his  plans  were  matured 
and  capable  of  being  turned  to  jiractical 
account  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
prophecy,  extracted  from  a  little  volume 
published  .Anno  Domini  LSlo: 

"  The  time  will  come  when  people  will  travel  in 
stapce-s  moved  by  .steam-engines  from  one  city  to  an- 
other, almost  as  fast  a.s  birds  can  fly,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  in  an  hour. 

"Passing  through  the  air  with  such  velocity, 
changing  the  scenes  in  such  rapid  succession,  will  be 
the  most  exhilarating  exercise. 

"  A  carriage  will  set  out  from  Washington  in  the 
morning,  the  passengers  will  breakfast  at  Baltimore, 
dine  at  Philadelphia,  and  sup  at  Xew  York  the  same' 
day. 

"To  accomplish  this,  two  sets  of  railways  will  be 
laid  (so  nearly  level  as  not  in  any  place  to  deviate 
more  than  two  degrees  from  a  horizontal  line),  made 
of  wood  or  iron,  or  smooth  paths  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel  with  a  rail  to  guide  the  carriages,  so  that  they 
may  pass  each  other  in  different  directions,  and  travel 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  the  passengers  will 
sleej)  in  these  stages  as  comfortably  as  they  now  do 
in  steam  stage  boats. 

"  Twenty  miles  per  hour  is  about  thirty-two  feet 
per  second,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  will  then  be 
aliout  one  pounii  to  the  s<|uaro  foot;  but  the  body  of 
the  carriages  will  be  shaped  like  a  swift  swimming 
fish,  to  pa.ss  easily  through  the  air.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  will  be  the  first  nation  to 
make  this  discovery  and  to  adopt  the  system,  and  her 
wealth  and  power  will  rise  to  an  unparalleled  height." 

In  another  paper,  published  in  the 
Aurora  of  Philadelphia,  dated  December 
10,  18L3,  public  attention  is  called  to  a 
project  for  connecting  that  city  with  New 
York  by  railway,  and,  after  describing 
several  i)lans  for  laying  the  proposed  track, 
Mr.  Evans  thus  concludes:  "  I  renew  my 
proposition,  viz:  as  soon  as  either  of  these 
plans  shall  be  adopted,  after  having  made 
the  necessary  experiments  to  ])rove  the 
principles,  and  having  obtained  the  neces- 
sary legislative  protection  and  patronage, 
I  am  willing  to  take  of  the  stock  five 
hundred  dollars  per  mile,  to  the  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  payable  in  steam- 
carriages  or  steam-engines,  invented  by  me 
for  the  purpose  forty  years  ago,  and  will 
warrant  them  to  answer  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  stockholders,  and  even  to  make  the 
steam-stages  run  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  per 
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hour,  or  take  back  the  engines  at  my  own 
expense  if  required." 

The  confident  zeal  of  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor seems  to  have  awakened  no  corre- 
sponding confidence  in  the  public  mind. 
When  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
people  whom  he  addressed,  and  the  stimu- 
lating nece.ssity,  in  a  country  of  vast  extent 
and  sparse  population,  for  extraordinary 
means  of  travel  and  transportation,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  apathy  with  which  his 
propositions  were  received  by  supposing 
that  the  world  was  not  then  ready  for  the 
subject.  In  those  days  were  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  and,  amidst  the  thunders 
of  battle  and  the  downfall  of  kingdoms, 
"  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and 
his  words  are  not  heard." 

Oliver  Evans  lived  a  generation  too  soon; 
and  thus  it  was  that  America  lost  the  honor 
of  originating,  practically,  the  Railroad 
system. 

At  length  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed, 
and  the  time  came  for  the  triumphs  of  peace. 

As  the  husbandman  burns  the  rubbish 
from  his  field,  and  plows  deep  into  the 
earth  that,  among  the  clods  and  ashes, 
good  seed  may  be  sown  to  yield  its  fruit  in 
due  season;  so  had  the  fields  of  Christendom 
been  wasted  with  fire,  and  broken  up  with 
the  hot  plowshare  of  war,  that,  from  the 
clods  and  ashes  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, a  better  seed  might  spring  and  nobler 
fruits  be  gathered. 

In  the  origination  of  such  a  work  as  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  a  time  when 
the  system  was  still  in  its  infancy,  we  scarce- 
ly know  which  most  to  admire,  the  far- 
reaching  sagacity  which  conceived  the  idea, 
or  the  hardy  and  zealous  faith  in  which  it 
was  accepted.  To  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Esq., 
a  Quaker  merchant  of  Baltimore,  is  gener- 
ally accorded  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest  and  urge  the  undertaking, 
moved  thereto  by  some  written  ad\ices 
from  England.     The  city  of  Baltimore,  at 
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that  time  worth  but  twenty-five  millions, 
unhesitatingly  embarked  in  an  enterprise 
to  complete  which  has  cost  thirty-one 
millions.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  on 
record  a  similar  instance  of  commercial 
pluck.  Mr.  Thomas  still  lives  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  "mens  sana  in  corpore 
Sana:"  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  has  the  gratification,  in  his  daily 
walks,  of  seeing  around  him  the  magnificent 
results  of  his  foresight,  ^'erily,  he  that 
buildeth  is  greater  than  he  that  destroyeth 
a  city,  and  greater  is  his  reward.  As  the 
calm  approval  of  the  inner  mind,  the  silent 
and  unsought  homage  of  the  thinking  world, 
is  nobler  than  the  noise  of  the  fitful  i-abble 
that  hails  the  last  favorite  of  fortunate  war. 
The  work  of  construction  was  com- 
menced on  the  Fourth  of  -July,  1828,  with 
appropriate  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  ven- 
erable Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  laid  the 
first  stone,  and  pronounced  it,  next  to  his 
signing   the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
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the  most  important  act  of  his  life.  During 
the  jirogress  of  the  work,  from  year  to  year, 
old  theories  were  exploded  and  new  princi- 
ples introduced,  increasing  in  boldness  and 
originality  as  it  advanced.  "  Its  annual 
reports  went  forth  as  text-books;"  "  it.s 
work-shops  were  practical  lecture-rooms;" 
and  to  have  worthily  graduated  in  this 
school  is  an  honorable  passport  to  scientific 
service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  its 
struggles  with  unparalleled  ditticulties  — 
financial,  i)hysical,  legislative,  and  legal — 
the  gallant  little  .state  of  Maryland  found 
men  equal  to  every  emergency  as  it  arose, 
and  the  development  of  so  much  talent 
and  high  character  in  various  departments 
should  not  be  esteemed  the  smallest  benefit 
which  the  country  has  derived  from  this 
great  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  and  literati  were  invited 
to  make  a  jileasure  excursion  over  the  road 
by  a  special  train  to  start  from  Baltimore 
on  the  1st  of  .Tune.  The  company's  guests 
were  to  travel  at  their  leisure,  stopping  at 
all  the  prominent  points  of  interest  long 
enough  to  examine  the  most  notable  pro- 
ductions of  human  science  and  labor;  to 
enjoy  the  'magnificent  natural  scenery  for 
which  the  line  is  so  famous;  and,  if  so 
disposed,  to  exercise  their  talents  after 
the  manner  of  Doctor  Syntax — 

"To  pro.-ie  it  here,  to  verse  it  there. 
And  picturesque  it  every  where." 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
pioneer  of  the  .\merican  railway  system 
should  also  have  been  the  first  to  inaugu- 
rate this  new  and  significant  idea.     For  the 
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first  time  in  our  history  had  the  great 
embodiment  of  utilitarianism  extended  the 
hand  to  the  votaries  of  the  beautiful,  claim- 
ing brotherhood  and  asking  co-operation. 
Our  development,  although  without  |)arallel 
in  its  rapidity,  has  hitherto  lieen  confined 
too  strictly  to  the  hard,  narrow  path  of 
materialism.  The  elegant  arts  have  existed 
am(ingus  rather  as  potted  exotics  imported 
from  abroad,  baubles  to  amuse  the  idle, 
luxuries  to  delight  the  rich,  and,  as  such, 
awakening  no  real  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  artist  walks  among  us 
as  a  man  apart,  a  solitary,  a  dreamer; 
misunderstood,  unrecognized  in  the  great 
working  hive  of  society.  IJookman  looks 
askance  at  the  ingenious  handicraft;  Hard- 
fist  despises  the  flaccid  muscle  and  velvet 
palm  ;  timorous  Respectability  has  a  horror 
of  superfluous  hair;  venerable  Conscien- 
tiousness is  not  sure  but  that  the  making 
of  graven  images  and  likeness  of  the  things 
on  the  earth  is  contrary  to  Scripture. 

But  it  cannot  be  that  the  brightest, 
busiest,  and  freest  people  on  earth  a 
people  that  has  builded  this  vast  temple  to 
civilization  in  the  Western  wilderness  — 
will  ever  rest  until  the  work  is  completed 
and  crowned  by  the  ennobling  hand  of  Art. 
Brethren,  the  day  is  not  far  off'.  Like  the 
cock's  shrill  clarion,  heralding  the  coming 
dawn,  hearken  to  the  invocation  of  the 
Iron  horse: 

"  Come,  ye  gifted  of  the  land — worship- 
ers at  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful — from 
your  seclusion  in  the  clouds — come 
down,  and  see  the  mighty  works  your 
kindred  race  has  wrought;  cease  from 
sighing  o'er  the  mouldy  Past;  turn  away 
from  heroes  that  are  strangers  to  your 
(leople,  from  gods  that  are  not  theirs :  waste 
not  your  inspirations  upon  idle  or  unworthy 
themes;  but  come,  with  hands  of  skill  and 
hearts  of  fire,  to  glorify  a  Present  worthy 
of  your  powers.  Scorn  not  the  proff'ered 
friendship,  but  let  the  artist  clasp  hands 
with  the  artisan;  let  the  Poet  walk  with 
the  People.  Illustrate,  adorn,  exalt,  em- 
bellish, that  the  nobler  aspirations  of  the 
human  soul  after  truth,  beauty,  and  immor- 
tality may  be  realized. 

"  Write,  paint,  .sketch,  and  chisel  that 
when  ten,  and  thrice  ten,  hundred  years  are 
gone,  and  our  fires  shall  be  quenched,  our 
iron  bodies  heaps  of  rust,  the  noble  arch- 
ways that  have  borne  us  over  rivers  and 
mountain  gorges  shall  have  crumbled  into 
ruin,  the  stranger  (perha])s  a  winged  tourist 
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from  some  other  sphere),  finding  a  mossy 
stone  carved  with  the  letters  B.  &  0.  R.  R., 
may  know  that  they  stand  for  '  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,'  the  grandest  and  most 
renowned  work  of  its  age." 

The  engineer  turned  the  steam  cock, 
and  the  invocation  comes  to  a  sudden  stop. 
But  the  light-hearted  craftsmen  had  heard 
the  call,  and  were  not  backward  sending  in 
their  acceptances — right  glad  to  lay  down 
pencil  and  pallet  for  a  season  to  join  a 
whole-souled  frolic;  to  turn  from  the  mimic 
creations  on  their  canvas  to  scenes  of  real 
life  and  sunshine. 


So,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of 
May,  the  guests  began  to  assemble  at  the 
indicated  place  of  rendezvous,  the  "  Gilmore 
House,"  in  Baltimore;  and  then  and  there 
commenced  the  thousand-and-one  delightful 
little  incidents  which  will  live  in  many 
memories  as  perennial  fountains  of  refresh- 
ment. There  were  meetings  and  greetings 
of  old  friends,  school-mates,  fellow-wander- 
ers in  foreign  lands,  who  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  years;  there  were  presentations 
and  salutations  between  those  who,  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  the  flesh,  had  long  been 
united  inspirit;  the  appreciative  recognition 
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of  names  well  known  to  fame;  the  curious 
and  admiring  scrutiny,  to  note  in  what 
manner  of  casket  the  Master  had  chosen  to 
bestow  those  rare  gifts  of  which  the  world 
had  spoken  so  approvingly. 

But  some  of  our  best  friends  are  miss- 
ing— our  choicest  spirits.  Where  is  N.? 
Where  is  U.?  Left  behind— too  late  for 
the  train.  I'.ah!  what  a  Hattering  sensation 
it  pi'oduces  to  see  the  cars  moving  off  just 
as  we  arrive,  red  and  panting,  at  the  depot! 
How  is  one  overwhelmed  with  self-abase- 
ment too  deep  for  anger,  the  jests  of 
grinning  porters  and  vulgar  idlers;  and, 
worse  than  all,  to  hear  the  mocking  yell 
of  the  fiendish  locomotive  in  the  rapidly 
lengthening  distance!  Hut  no  regrets;  our 
friends  have  sped  a  message  that  has  put 
the  speed  of  the  locomotive  to  scorn  in  its 
turn.  Thev  will  join  us  to-night!  All's 
well. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
company  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  especially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  And  such  a 
dinner!  Ye  gods!  Talk  of  the  supper  of 
Apicius,  with  their  peacock's  brains  and 
other  barbarous  nonsense  I  We'll  guarantee 
the  luxurious  heathen  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  feast  as  this.  And  if,  as  some  one 
observed,  there  was  less  wit  current  than 
might  have  been    expected    from   such    a 


company  on  such  an  occasion,  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  bountiful  providence 
of  our  host  of  the  "Gilmore"  met  with  an 
apj)reciation  too  deep  for  words.  Besides, 
folks  were  tired  with  the  day's  journey,  and 
the  transition  from  table  to  bed  was  easy 
and  natural. 

(Jood-night!  It  still  rains,  but  all  the 
better.  Things  will  look  fresher  when  it 
does  clear  up,  and  the  w-aterfalls  will  be  in 
fine  condition.  The  morning  of  the  1st 
of  June  dawned  most  unpropitiously;  the 
heavens  were  covered  with  damp,  spongy 
clouds,  that  squeezed  out  drenching  showers 
whenever  they  happened  to  jostle.  But  in 
spite  of  these  unpromising  appearances  the 
excursionists  were  at  the  Camden  Street 
depot  at  the  ai)pointed  hour.  The  missing 
parties  had  arrived  during  the  night,  and 
with  the  guests  of  the  previous  evening, 
were  "  all  agog  to  dash  through  thick  and 
thin." 

But  before  we  start  we  must  describe 
the  magnificent  train  prepared  for  their 
accommodation.  It  was  composed  of  six 
cars,  drawn  by  engine  No.  232-  a  miracle 
of  power,  speed,  and  beauty,  and  much  such 
an  animal  as  .Job  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
described  Leviathan.  The  forward  compart- 
ment of  car  No.  1  was  fitted  up  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  photographers,  and  occupied 
by  several  skillful  and  y.ealous  amateurs  of 
that  wonderful  and  charming  art.  Brother, 
give  us  your  hand,  though  it  be  spotted  with 
chemicals.     Is  not  the  common  love  of  the 
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beautiful  the  true  bond  of  union  between 
us?  What  matter  it  whether  we  see  our 
divinity  with  eyes  of  flesh  or  glass  eyes? 

Adjoining  was  the  baggage  and  provision 
room,  where  heaps  of  square  willow  baskets 
gave  promise  of  good  cheer.  Next  came 
the  dining-saloon,  with  a  table  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  car;  then  the  parlor, 
furnished  with  springy  sofas  and  a  handsome 
piano-forte.  Following  this  were  two  cars 
furnished  with  tables  and  desks  for  writing 
and  drawing,  also  containing  comfortable 
sleeping  apartments.  The  last  was  the 
smoking-room,  whose  windows  and  rear 
platform  afl:orded  the  best  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  country. 

A  talented  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
Mr.  William  Prescott  Smith,  in  charge  of 
the  esthetic  and  social  department  of  the 
expedition,  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad 
Company,  welcomed  and  introduced  the 
guests  to  these  elegant  and  luxurious  quar- 
ters. Billy  Hughes,  the  Company's  faithful 
and  reliable  "Passenger  Car  Inspector," 
had,  with  penknife  and  hammer,  examined 
the  train  from  end  to  end,  and  given  official 
notice  that  all  was  right.  232,  impatient 
of  delay,  was  stewing  and  fretting  in  his 
iron  harness,  when  the  voice  of  Captain 
Rawlings,  the  model  conductor,  sung  out, 
sharp  and  clear, 

"All  aboard!" 

The  locomotive  gave  a  yell  of  delight. 
Ding-dong!  ding-dong!  we  are  off.     Oh,  for 
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the  pen  of  Saxe,  that  we  might  express 
the  joyousness  of  rapid  railway  motion! 

At  starting  our  party  numbered  about 
fifty  souls,  collected  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington, besides  several  individuals  from  the 
country.  All  branches  of  the  liberal  arts 
were  handsomely  represented,  and  we  will 
wager  that  it  has  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  locomotive  to  draw  so  rich  a 
freight  of  varied  talent  and  accomplishment. 

But  the  weather  ?  Still  clouds  and  rain. 
No  matter  ;  it  will  not  dampen  such  a 
company  as  ours.  Already  two  accom- 
plished performers  have  boarded  the  piano, 
and  are  storming  away  at  the  overture  of 
"  Massaniello,"  with  such  concomitants  as 
would  have  astounded  the  fiery  soul  of  the 
great  Auber  himself.  Con  moto — thirty 
miles  an  hour — jyrcdo  prestissimo  !  steam- 
whistle — sostenuto  c  fortissimo  !  wheels — 
tremiindo  e  rinforzando !  escape-pipe  — 
st'iccato  e  sfogato!  Allegro  —  "Come  o'er 
the  moonlit  sea'' — forty  voices.  Hurrah 
for  music,  wine,  and  good-fellowship  ! 
What  care  we  for  clouds  or  rain  ? 

In  the  mean  time  the  train  was  rushing 
over  the  iron  path  at  a  round  rate.  At  the 
Washington  Junction  the  pretty  landscape 
was  completely  befogged.  The  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Patapsco  to  Ellicott's  shrouded 
in  mist.  As  they  progressed  the  external 
world  of  gray  shadows  was  left  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  the  tourists  were  richly  remun- 
erated by  the  opportunity  thus  aft'orded  of 
developing  their  internal  resources.  There 
was  music,  vocal  and  instrumental  ;  there 
was  wit,  Champagne,  and  deviled  crabs  ; 
there  was  humor,  broad  and  jovial  ;  con- 
versation genial  and  intelligent.  Prom 
the  numerous  earnest  and  animated  groups 
one  may  catch  an  occasional  characteristic 
word  or  thought  amidst  the  din. 

"  Well,  old  friend,  how  has  the  world 
gone  with  you  since  we  last  parted  ?     Do 

you  remember  the  tour  we  made  with  D 

and  M to  Valombrosa  and  Laverna  ? 

Those  glorious  evenings  at  our  quarters 

on  the  Lung  Arno And  D is  dead, 

poor  fellow  !     There  perished  a  promising 

artist  and  a  high-souled  gentleman We 

traveled  together  through   Palestine  and 

Egypt.     I  left  him  sketching  a  Sphinx 

Still  in  Rome,  pursuing  his  art,  poor,  perse- 
vering and  enthusiastic And  W ? 

Has  a  large  family.  I  saw  a  group  of 
children  by  him  in  the  last  exhibition  :  well 
executed  and  life-like he  went  to  the 
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East  Indies the  foliage  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  rich  beyond  the  power  of  a  temper- 
ate   imaf^ination  to  conceive doubtless, 

(!reek  art  has  fulfilled  its  mission And 

Kuskin  ? Old  gods  overthrown,  and  new 

ones   set   up,    which   are    worse it  is 

singular  how  much  attention  a  mere  phrase- 
monger can  command,  especially  when  he 
treats  of  subjects  in  which  the  world  is  not 

deeply  versed peaks  of  the  Andes,  their 

bases  clothed  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
tropical  foliage,  their  summits  glittering 
with  eternal  snows." 

But  enough  of  these  scattered  leaves. 
Could  we  have  commanded  the  services  of 
Briareus  as  stenographer,  what  a  volume 
of  railway  talk  we  might  have  collected  ! 
Thus  we  passed  the  Frederick  .Junction  and 
the  Point  of  Rocks—  still  cloudy.  "  We're 
getting  into  the  mountains,  and  everything 
will  be  murky."  P\)lks  begin  to  get  discon- 
tented, and  visions  of  a  sunless  world  haunt 
the  imagination.  But  it  is  useless  to  mur- 
mur.    "Jacques,  open  another  bottle." 

As  we  ajjproach  Harper's  Ferry,  sud- 
denly a  cry  was  raised  on  the  foremost 
[ilatform,  which  was  repeated  from  car  to 
car  until  the  whole  train  resounded  with 
the  exultant  shout,  "The  sun  !  the  sun  !" 
The  dun  clouds,  broken  and  flying,  hastened 
from  the  field  like  a  routed  army,  while  the 
con(iueror  appeared  in  all  his  might  and 
majesty.  The  heavens  shown  clear  and  blue 
as  a  baby's  eye  ;  the  tender  leafage  of  the 
mountains  looked  fresh  as  budding  girl- 
hood :  the  swelling  bosom  of  the  river 
flashed  with  its  jeweled  foam  ;  the  browsing 
herds  leaped  and  capered  over  the  meadows 
in  their  uncouth  gladness  ;  men  rejoiced  in 
the  light  with  a  sentiment  akin  to  worship. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  nature  was  breaking  forth 
into  song.  "  Gdiididmus ! "  Even  the  stout 
engineer,  wiping  the  smoke  from  his  eyes 
with  his  grimy  hand,  cried  out:  "Go  it,  old 
fel' !  "pears  as  if  he  was  hung  out  a  pur- 
pose ! " 

Over  that  imposing  covered  bridge, 
spanning  the  Potomac  Iliver,  we  pass  from 
Maryland  into  Mrginia.  Through  that  stu- 
pendous gateway,  walled  with  precipitous 
rocks,  we  enter  the  great  valley. 

At  Harper's  Ferry  the  excursionists 
were  informed  that  they  would  have  four 
hours  at  their  disposal  ;  and  thereupon, 
with  commendable  alacrity,  they  set  about 
the  business  of  sight-seeing,  each  taking 
the  road  that  chance  or  preference  sug- 
gested.    Some  climbed  the  steep  and  wind- 
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ing  path  that  led  to  Jefl'erson's  Rock — a 
point  of  view  made  famous  by  the  pen  of 
the  sage  of  Monticello ;  some  visited  the 
work-shops  of  the  National  Armory,  where 
our  weapons  of  w'ar  and  glory  are  manu- 
factured by  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  ;  some  strolled  quietly  along  the 
river's  brink,  preferring  the  contemjtlation 
of  scenes  less  extended  but  more  pictur- 
esque than  those  visible  from  the  hill-tops. 
For  our  ])art  — having  been  familiar  with 
this  romantic  spot  from  boyhood  — we  went 
to  sleep. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and 
Shenandiiah  rivers,  and  opposite  the  gap  in 
the  Blue  Kidge  through  which  the  united 
streams  pass  onward  to  the  sea.  The  fact 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  a  national  armory, 
and  has  been  described  in  glowing  language 
by  -leflferson,  may  have  given  it  a  wider 
notoriety  than  the  comparative  merits  of 
its  scenery  would  justify  ;  and  the  tourist 
who  only  gives  it  a  passing  glance  may 
experience   a   feeling   of    disappointment. 
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But  if,  instead  of  four  hours,  he  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  four  days  at  his 
disposal,  or  even  four  weeks,  to  pass  in 
exploring  the  town  and  its  environs,  he  can 
be  no  true  lover  of  the  sublime,  romantic, 
and  beautiful,  if  he  fails  to  acknowledge 
that  his  time  has  been  well  spent,  and  that 
Harper's  Ferry  has  justified  her  ancient 
renown. 

A  capital  dinner  at  Sutler's  solaced  the 
excursionists  after  their  scrambling  rambles, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  they  again  took 
their  seats  in  the  train.  As  they  were 
about  starting  their  attention  was  directed 
to  the  figure  of  a  man,  half-sculptured,  half- 
painted  by  the  plastic  hand  of  Nature  on 
the  face  of  an  impending  cliff.  This  is 
supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  bear  a  marvelous 
resemblance  to  Washington  ;  and  without 
meaning  to  pay  the  picture  a  pointed  com- 
pliment, we  must  admit  that  it  counterfeits 
the  physical  traits  of  the  first  President 
quite  as  well  as  many  of  his  successors  in 
ofiice  have  represented  his  moral  virtues. 

Continuing  our  route  westward  through 
portions  of  the  fertile  counties  of  -Jefferson 
and  Berkeley,  we  arrived  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  Martinsburg,  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  our  starting-point.  At  this 
station  the  Railroad  Company  have  extensive 
work-shops  and  stabling  for  their  iron 
animals,  which  are  duly  groomed  and 
doctored,  and  make  night  and  day  hideous 
with  their  noise— reminding  one  of  Paddy's 
description  of  the  World's  Fair  : 

"  There's  staym  ingynes, 
That  stand  in  lines, 

Enormous  and  amazing  : 
That  squeal  and  snort, 
Like  whales  in  sport, 

Or  elephants  a-grazing." 

The  clear  weather  had  become  a  fixed 
fact,  with  every  promise  of  continuance. 
The  world  was  to  be  no  longer  without  a 
sun— the  excursion  no  longer  to  miss  the 
smiles  of  beauty.  The  Valley  of  Virginia 
owes  little  of  her  goodliness  and  glory  to 
the  hand  of  man.  Her  swelling  hills  are 
crowned  by  no  stately  edifices  ;  no  fair 
cities  lift  their  embattled  towers  above  her 
rich-leafed  forests,  nor  gilded  domes  reflect 
the  golden  radiance  of  her  sunsets  ;  no 
ivy-mantled  ruin  woos  the  tourist  from  his 
path,  steeping  his  soul  in  the  regal  sadness 
of  ancient  memories.     Yet  the  valley  boasts 


of  gifts  choicer  and  fairer  than  these,  "  of 
that  brave  wealth  for  heart  and  eye." 

"  Fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  All-giver, 
Mountain,  wood,  and  sparkling  river. 
Falling  herds  and  fruitful  field, 
All  joys  that  peace  and  plenty  yield, 
And  more,  oh,  pleasant  land  !  is  thine. 
Thrice  bless'd  by  bounteous  Power  Divine. 
Earth's  sweetest  flowers  here  shed  perfume, 
And  here  earth's  fairest  maidens  bloom." 

And  lest  the  passing  traveler  should 
unwittingly  look  in  scorn  upon  the  old  town 
of  Martinsburg  because,  forsooth,  the  genius 
of  architecture  smiled  not  on  her  humble 
birth,  let  him  know  that  she  may  rightfully 
claim  a  share  in  the  foregoing  poetic  com- 
mendations, and  that  the  fame  of  her 
hospitable  homes  and  lovely  daughters  is 
wide-spread  and  well  merited. 

Now  it  had  been  arranged  that  several 
ladies  should  join  the  excursion  at  this 
place,  and  when  the  train  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Depot  Hotel  quite  a  bevy  appeared 
on  the  platform.  As  they  approached  the 
steps  of  the  parlor  car  their  progress  was 
arrested  by  a  black  puddle  left  by  the  recent 
rains. 

"Let  me  run  for  a  chair,"  said  one 
gallant  escort. 

"  Get  a  dry  board,"  suggested  another. 
Gentle  Sirs,  you  are  slow  :  this  is  no 
time  nor  place  for  laggard  courtesy.  Quick 
as  thought  Captain  Rawlings  stepped  for- 
ward, and  gracefully  dropping  on  one  knee 
in  the  water,  made  a  stepping-place  of 
the  other,  firm  and  steady  as  an  arch  of 
limestone.  With  smiling  acknowledgments 
the  fair  Martin.sburgers  skipped  over,  and 
reached  the  car  with  unsoiled  slippers. 

Poets  have  sung,  artists  have  painted, 
historians  have  recorded  the  gallantry  of 
Raleigh,  who  threw  his  cloak  in  the  mud  to 
save  the  shoes  of  tjueen  Bess.  Is  the 
flattery  accorded  to  the  vanity  of  a  royal 
virago  a  nobler  theme  than  the  instinc- 
tive homage  of  manhood  to  innocence  and 
beauty  ?  Shall  the  muses  laud  the  venal 
fawning  of  the  courtier,  and  the  unbought 
chivalry  of  the  man  of  the  people  be 
forgotten  ?  No  !  for  cheers  greeted  the 
gallant  Captain  as  he  rose,  and  there  was, 
besides,  an  appreciative  eye  that  marked 
the  deed— a  skillful  hand  that  fixed  the 
scene  and  decreed  it  immortality. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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IX  lU'w  and  undeveloped  countries  the  nat- 
ural waterways  form  the  easiest  route 
of  travel,  and  were  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  ori<j;inal  inhabitants,  the  explorer, 
the  hunter,  the  pioneer,  and  the  early  set- 
tler. Thus  it  is  in  the  settling  of  a  new 
country  the  first  settlements  are  made 
along  the  water  courses,  and  as  often  as 
possible  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
and  this  rule  was  followed  in  the  first  set- 


ward  into  the  wilderness,  and  they  have 
left  their  imprint  upon  the  State.  They 
were  of  good  New  lOngland  and  Puritan 
stocl<,  tried  and  hanlened  by  the  struggles 
and  privations  of  the  Revolution  but  recently 
ended;  of  high  principle,  strong  of  heart 
and  arm,  and  with  such  a  foundation,  it  is 
no  wonder  so  great  a  state  has  arisen. 

Marietta  is  justly  proud  of  these  men, 
and  has  taken  all    possible   means   of  pre- 
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tlement  made  in  the  State  of  (Jhio,  then  a 
portion  of  the  almost  unknown  "Northwest 
Territory." 

There  is  probably  no  spot  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  around  which  so  much  of  historic 
and  romantic  interest  clings  as  the  little 
town  of  Marietta.  Not  only  was  it  the 
first  settlement  in  the  State,  but  the  early 
settlers  were  a  higher  type  of  men  and 
women  than  those  who   usually  push  for- 


serving  their  names  and  the  memory  of 
their  deeds.  On  the  bank  of  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  on  the  spot  where  the  "May- 
flower," the  big  flatboat  which  brought 
them  down  the  Ohio  River  to  their  new 
home,  landed  (so  christened  in  honor  of  the 
other  Mayflower  which  brought  their  an- 
cestors to  a  new  world!,  has  been  erected 
a  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
forty-eight  pioneers  who    constituted   the 
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new  settlement,  by  the  New  Century  Plis- 
torical  .Society.  This  tablet  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  lialtimore  &  Ohio 
liouth-Western  trains  as  they  cross  the 
bridge  at  Marietta. 

The  Ohio  Company's  office,  built  when 
Marietta  was  first  settled,  still  stands  on 
the  spot  on  which  it  was  first  erected,  and 
is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  Ohio 


Marietta  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of 
special  interest  even  in  prehistoric  ages,  as 
here  is  found  one  of  the  curious  monuments 
of  the  Mound  I'>uilders,  that  strange  race 
who  once  trod  the  country  we  call  ours  and 
vanished  like  a  dream,  leaving  only  oc- 
casional traces  of  their  handiwork.  The 
monument  in  question  is  located  in  the 
cemetery  at  Marietta,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
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resting  on  its  original  site.  It  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  Colonial  Dames,  who 
purpose  preserving  it  in  its  present  condi- 
tion as  long  as  possible. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  old  block  house 
which  formed  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
stockade  known  as  the  "Campus  Martius," 
occujiied  by  (JeneralSt.  Clair,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory. 


a  high  mound,  with  forty-five  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  top  of  it.  By  whom  it  was 
built  and  for  what  purpose  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter for  conjecture.  The  Mound  P.uilders 
guarded  their  secrets  more  closely  than 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramids. 

That  Marietta  is  not  wholly  given  up 
to  monuments  of  past  deeds  is  evidenced 
by  the  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  which 
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pervades  the  town.  Much  local  pride  is 
manifested  in  the  well-kept  appearance  of 
the  houses  and  streets.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  South-Western  Railroad  has  a  neat  and 
pretty  station  here,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  town. 
Leaving  Marietta  via  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  South-Western  Railroad,  we  pass 
through  the  oil  region  of  Ohio.  The  entire 
landscape  is  dotted  with  oil  derricks,  and  a 
sickly  scent  of  petroleum  hangs  in  the  air. 
After  a  short  trip  through  a  diversified 
country  of  rocky  hills  and  cultivated  fields. 


Massie  and  a  party  of  forty  Kentuckians. 
Near  here  lived  the  fine  old  Indian  chief 
Logan,  whose  record  as  warrior  and  states- 
man shames  that  of  many  of  his  white 
brethren,  and  whose  noble  and  pathetic 
speech  to  the  white  man  is  regarded  as  a 
classic.  His  name  has  been  given  to  the 
highest  point  of  land  shown  in  the  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Chillicothe,  "Mount  Logan," 
and  "Rattlesnake  Knob,"  the  other  point 
shown  in  the  same  picture,  forming  the 
chain  of  hills  shown  on  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 
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we  reach  the  thriving  town  of  Chillicothe. 

While  of  the  early  history  of  Chillicothe 
it  is  related  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  towns 
in  Ohio  that  did  not  suff'er  from  Indian  de- 
predations, nevertheless  it  has  an  interest- 
ing, if  a  more  peaceful,  history. 

Chillicothe  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Scioto  River  (which  the  Indians 
called  "Seeyotoh,"  meaning  great  legs, 
from  its  many  and  important  tributaries, 
which  the  Indians  called  legs).  It  was  laid 
out    and    settled    in  1796,    by    Nathaniel 


In  1788  Chillicothe  became  the  seat  of 
Territorial  government,  the  State  House, 
built  in  1801,  being  occupied  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  and  two  years  later  it 
was  occupied  by  the  State  Legislature, 
"the  free  and  Independent  State  of  Ohio" 
having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1802. 

Of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  it  is  said, 
"The  finest  wheat  of  New  England  culti- 
vation was  sown  on  fertile  soil."  And  at 
the  capital  city  were  gathered  a  strong 
body  of  men,  who  builded  up  a  State  with 
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matchless  wisdom.  For  beauty  of  location, 
few  cities  in  the  country  surpass  Chillicothe. 
It  lies  between  the  Scioto  and  Paint  Rivers, 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

In  1796  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  after- 
wards Governor  of  Ohio,  came  to  Chillicothe 
as  Surveyor-General  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, and  after  traveling  all  over  the  Terri- 


tory for  ten  years,  finally  selected  this  spot 
for  the  location  of  his  home,  building  a  state- 
ly mansion  which  he  named  "Adena" — Para- 
dise. This  house  is  still  standing,  fully  pre- 
served, and  we  believe  has  been  off  ered  by  the 
city  of  Chillicothe  to  a  benevolent  order  for  a 
National  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  members. 
While  there  is  much  of  historic  interest 
connected  with  Chillicothe,  it  is  not  a  city 
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which  lives  in  its  past,  but  is  a  very  thriv- 
ing, enterprising,  up-to-iiate  town.  One 
great  factor  in  the  development  of  Chilli- 
cothe  has  been  the  early  railroad  facilities 
afforded  her.  In  IS  !">  a  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Railway,  which 
was  immediately  afterwards  built,  the  shops 


llaltimore  &  Ohio — Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western system,  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River,  has 
been  a  prominent  factor,  not  only  in  the 
development  of  Chillicothe,  but  of  all 
Southern  Ohio,  binding  together  the  East 
and  West,  making  them  one  in  commerce 
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and  headquarters  of  the  road  being  located 
in  the  town,  which  was  thus  early  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  the  earlier  civilization 
of  the  Kast,  at  a  time  when  but  few  Ohio 
towns  enjoyed  this  privilege. 

This    railroad,    which    has   since    been 
absorbed  by  and  become  a  part  of  the  great 


and  culture,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  our  daily  lives. 

Again  ]>ursuing  our  way  westward  over 
its  smooth  tracks,  we  reach  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  foremost  cities  in  the  United  States, 
holding  high  rank  in  every  department  of 
trade,  culture,  influence,  and  wealth,  in  a 
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little  over  one  hundred  years  from  the  time 
her  site  was  a  part  of  the  untouched 
wilderness. 

The  authentic  history  of  Cincinnati  dates 
back  to  the  "Symmes  Purchase"  in  1788, 
when  Judge  John  Cleves  Symmes  purchased 
6,000  acres  of  land,  lying  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami  Rivers,  paying  66§  cents 
per  acre  therefor;  and  to  this  transaction 
land  titles  in  this  district  are  now  traced. 

A  year  later.  Port  Washington  was  built 
by  the  Government,  as  a  protection  against 


was,  however,  another  case  where  "best- 
laid  plans  "  were  sent  "  aglee  "  by  that  fre- 
quent disturber  of  the  plans  of  mice  and 
men — a  woman.  Among  the  settlers  who 
accompanied  Judge  Symmes  to  Symmes 
City  were  a  man  and  wife  whose  names  are 
unknown  to  history;  but  that  the  lady  was 
young  and  pleasing  we  can  not  doubt,  and 
all  the  chroniclers  unite  in  praising  her 
bright  eyes  and  fascinating  manners. 

For  the  protection  of  the  town,  a  tem- 
porary defense,  Ft.  Finney,had  been  erected. 
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the  Indians,  on  a  spot  which  is  now  about 
midway  between  Third  and  Fourth  and 
Ludlow  and  Lawrence  Streets,  which  was 
occupied  by  Gen.  Harmar,  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Judge  Symmes,  the  first  land  owner  in 
this  district,  purposed  locating  the  chief 
city  of  his  tract  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Miami  and  Ohio  Rivers,  where  the 
little  town  of  North  Bend  now  stands,  a 
better  site  than  that  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  naming  it  Symmes  City.     It 


and  Gen.  Harmar  sent  a  force  of  men  under 
Ensign  Luce  to  occupy  it.  The  lady's 
bright  eyes  quickly  captivated  the  too  sus- 
ceptible ensign,  who  succumbed  to  Cupid's 
arrows  when  he  should  have  been  strength- 
ening the  defenses  of  Symmes  City  against 
the  shafts  of  the  Indians,  who  were  almost 
as  good  marksmen  as  Cupid.  The  lady's 
husband  was  a  prudent  man,  and  promptly 
decided  that  his  wife  needed  more  protection 
from  various  kind  of  arrows  than  Symmes 
City  was  likely  to  afford,  and   took  her 
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back  to  Losantiville,  the  settlement  which 
had  sprunn;  up  around  Ft.  Washington. 
The  young  Knsign  then  began  to  find  a  great 
many  defects  in  the  sight  of  Synimes  City. 
In  the  spring  freshets,  the  water  overHowed 
pari  of  it,  and  then  an  attack  of  Indians  was 
made,  and  the  place  being  poorly  defended 
they  killed  one  soldier  and  badly  wounded 
four  or  five  others.  The  P^nsign  then  sent 
such  dire  reports  to  the  commanding  orticer 
of  the  condition  of  the  jilace,  that  the 
soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  Symmes  City, 
and  without  their  protection  the  settlement 
had  ti)  be  abandoned,  the  settlers  returning 
to  Losantiville.  John  Cleves  Symmes  was 
a  broken  and  disai)pointed  man,  and  the 
name  which  he  proposed  to  perpetuate  in  a 
metropolis  was  forgotten,  the  little  village 
afterwards  arising  on  the  site  of  it,  calling 
itself  North  Bend,  .^s  to  the  fate  of  the 
bright-eyed  lady,  history  is  silent. 

Losantiville  (the  fanciful  name  being  a 
corruption  of  some  French  words  signifying 
"town  opjiosite  the  mouth  of  a  river" — 
the  Licking  I  grew  and  prospered.  (General 
Arthur  Sinclair,  the  first  (iovernor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  made  it  his  head- 
quarters in  1790,  changing  the  name  to 
Cincinnati,  and  after  Gen.  Wayne's  signal 
defeat  of  the  Indians  three  years  later, 
population  rapidly  increased.  In  addition 
to  her  trade  and  commerce,  Cincinnati  at 


an  enrly  date  established  a  reputation  of 
an  art  and  musical  center  with  which  no 
other  western  city  can  compete. 

The  importance  of  the  comi)letion  of  the 
Baltimore  it  Ohio  Railroad  through  to 
Cincinnati  at  an  early  date  can  hardly  be 
realized.  Prior  to  this  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers  across  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  was  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  no  little  danger.  And 
the  development  of  the  road  has  been  as 
marked  as  has  that  of  the  city.  One  hundred 
years  agn  ("incinnati  was  a  straggling  little 
settlement  on  the  border  of  a  wilderness, 
while  today  it  is  one  of  the  important 
commercial  centers  of  the  world.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  P..  &  0.  S.  W.B.  &  0.  U.  II. 
was  a  crude  railroad,  making  slow  time  over 
a  rough  and  crooked  roadbed.  Today,  Royal 
Blue  Trains,  ecjuipped  with  the  best  motive 
power,  and  the  finest  coaches  and  sleepers 
which  modern  science  and  .skill  can  produce, 
run  thrice  daily  between  Cincinnati  and  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  over  a  smooth,  straight 
track,  which  also  bears  long,  trailing  freight 
trains,  rumbling  steadily  and  surely  to  their 
destinations,  bearing  the  produce  of  field, 
factory,  and  mine,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  May  the  twentieth 
century  bring  as  much  prosperity  and 
advancement  to  both  city  and  railroad  as 
has  the  nineteenth! 
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THE  CAVERNS  OF  LURAY. 


BY   FREDERICK  W.   BARNACLO. 


THAT  the  underlying  limestones  of  Page 
County,  Virginia,  were  penetrated  by 
crevices,  horizontal  cracks,  and  some 
caves  of  respectable  size  was  long  known 
to  the  earliest  settlers  of  Virginia.  One  of 
the  first  generation  of  "Peter  Ruffner  the 
First,"  went  hunting  in  the  early  days  of 
1795,  and  did  not  come  back.  A  week 
later  his  gun  and  powder-horn  were  found 
near  the  mouth  of  an  old  cave,  and  within, 
the  nearly  famished  man  was  at  last  discov- 
ered. This  cave  was  subsequently  named 
after  Rufi'ner. 


across  fields;  in  and  out  of  abundant  woods; 
examining  every  depression;  peering  into 
the  dark  corners;  stooping  under  rocky 
ledges,  and  enlarging  holes  from  which 
foxes  darted  forth  in  dismay. 

Nearly  four  weeks  spent  in  fruitless 
search  had  its  only  efl^ect  in  exciting  the 
astonishment  and  ridicule  of  the  neighbors, 
who,  by  this  time,  good-naturedly  began  to 
call  these  gentlemen  "cave-rats."  Return- 
ing from  a  long  tramp,  however,  one  August 
day,  they  approached  a  hill,  not  far  from 
Luray,  long  known  as  "Conical  Hill"  on  the 
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Mr.  B.  P.  Stebbins,  a  noted  photographer 
of  Easton,  Maryland,  knowing  something  of 
this  cave,  conceived  the  project  of  a  more 
complete  exploration  of  it  with  a  view  to 
making  it  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  and  in  the  summer  of  1878  invited 
the  co-operation  of  several  of  Luray's  resi- 
dents. He  finally  received  the  aid  of  two 
young  men,  commonly  called  the  "Campbell 
Brothers,"  who,  instead  of  desiring  to  fur- 
ther the  exploration  of  Ruffner's  Cave, 
preferred  to  engage  in  a  search  for  a  new 
one.  Together  these  gentlemen  went  rang- 
ing over  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
famous  and  picturesque  Shenandoah  valley, 


Newmarket  Pike.  It  was  nearly  all  cleared 
land  and  contained  a  large  sink-hole,  which 
served  the  farmers  for  generations  back  as 
a  dumping-pit  for  weeds,  stones,  old  rails, 
and  debris,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
toss  out  of  the  way.  It  occurred  to  these 
explorers  that  this  depression  bore  a  sus- 
picious look,  and  was  worth  investigation. 
Clearing  away  the  rubbish,  they  soon  found 
a  hole  sufliciently  large  to  admit  a  man, 
from  which  a  draft  of  cool  fresh  air  came 
.sifting  through.  Lowered  by  means  of  a 
rope,  one  of  the  party  descended  into  a 
black  abyss,  and  soon  let  go  of  the  rope, 
leaving  the  remaining  party  to  conjecture. 
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With  caniile  in  hand  he  peered  about  him, 
and  found  himself  in  a  narrow  rift  with  no 
ai)i)arent  outlet.  An  examination,  however, 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  three 
openings  through  which  he  could  enter. 

This  is  a  terse  history  of  the  discuverj' 
of  the  Caverns  of  Luray,  and  now  we  are 
ready  to  enter  it. 

The  ground  rises  only  a  trifle  from  the 
level  of  the  valley  to  the  hill,  and  on  the 
open  slope  stands  a  house  of  Swiss  gothic 
style,  called  the  Cave  House,  and  though  it 
has  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  public 
waiting-room,  the  interest  of  this  little 
cottage  lies  in  its  cellar. 

After  registering  our  names  our  guide 
provides  us  with  a  tin  reflector  in  which 
are  placed  a  number  of  candles  which  we 
are  to  use  in  examining  crevices  and  for- 
mations, hidden  by  shadows  from  the  rays 
of  the  electric  lamps.  He  announces  the 
word  "Ready,"  opens  an  inner  door  and  we 
descend  a  stair-case  of  masonry  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  and  are  ushered  into  a  large 
ante-chamber  of  the  caverns. 

This  vestibule  of  nature  is  called  En- 
trance Hall,  and  is  a  long  pa.ssageway 
tending  almost  directly  westward  with 
branches  or  avenues  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. 

The  distinct  emotion  at  the  abrupt 
transitiim  from  the  freedom  of  the  outer 
world,  together  with  the  weird  influences 
of  the  under  world,  brings  the  mind  in 
touch  with  an  entire  new  vocabulary,  and 
while  we  thus  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
fantastic  scenes  of  the  subterranean  realm, 
the  truth  is  impressed  upon  us  that  this 
cavern  is  not  in  the  side  of  a  mountain — as 
our  preconception  of  it  would  suggest — 
but  underneath  one  of  the  low  hills  which 
diversify  the  surface  of  the  valley. 

.\dorned  with  beautiful  columns,  the 
roof  of  this  great  hall  hangs  with  clusters 
of  delicate  stalactites.  Draperies  with 
broad  folds  and  many  tints,  and  cascades 
of  snow-white  stone  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
from  a  back-ground  of  pitchy  darkness, 
while  on  all  sides  grand  formations  are 
visible— we  are  told  that  in  the  smaller 
chambers  of  the  cave  eight  thousand  can 
be  notice<l  at  one  time,  while  in  the  larger 
ones  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  stalag- 
matic  formations  are  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  first  to  attract  our  attention  is  a 
fluted,  massive  stalagmite  some  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  feet  in  height. 
This  huge  formation  reaches  from  floor  to 


ceiling,  supporting  dependent  stalactites  on 
every  hand.  As  it  tapers  to  the  roof  it  is 
met  by  a  descending  stalactite,  as  if  nature 
had  designed  it  for  a  supjiort  to  this  great 
column  which  is  called  "Washington's  Col- 
umn," in  honor  of  our  first  president. 

We  take  Entrance  Avenue  and  pass  on 
to  the  Vegetable  Carden.  Here  the  irregu- 
lar ma.sses,  bunches  of  minute  crystals  and 
many  peculiar  stalagmatic  growths  present 
to  the  eye  the  forms  of  cabbage,  carrots, 
asparagus,  cauliflower  and  tomatoes.  Rest- 
ing on  a  bed  a  few  feet  from  the  floor 
these  formations,  due  to  a  mingled  process 
of  decay  and  re-crystallization,  afford  a  very 
effective  sight.  We  next  reach  the  Theatre 
in  which,  to  our  left,  is  the  Callery — a 
natural  projection  of  stalaca.  Passing  on 
we  face  Natural  Bridge,  a  huge  formation 
spanning  two  greac  columns  and  bearing  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  noted  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia.  As  we  pass  under  this 
great  arch  we  behold  a  formation  depend- 
ing and  supporting  a  cluster  of  stalagmites 
and  re-crystalized  mass  much  like  the 
Vegetable  <  larden  and  see  in  It  very  plainly 
the  Flower  Basket. 

A  little  beyond  and  we  reach  the  Fish 
Market.  This  is  a  series  of  stalactites, 
about  fifty  in  number,  and  lay  against  the 
side  walls  in  different  sizes  as  if  to  provoke 
our  imaginations  to  the  semblance  of  black 
bass,  silver  perch  and  rock  fi.sh.  It  is, 
indeed,  strikingly  peculiar  to  recognize  in 
these  formations  the  bluish  backs,  whitish 
bellies  and  forked  tails,  while  to  enhance 
the  illusion  the  ever-trickling  water  gives 
them  the  characteristic  gloss. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  go  to  Elfin 
Ramble,  a  spacious  chamber  of  some  fifty 
thousand  square  feet,  with  a  horizontal 
ceiling  which  varies  from  one  to  sixteen 
feet  from  the  floor,  thus  giving  an  effect 
of  dark,  wavy  clouds.  This  ceiling  is  prac- 
tically plain  and  about  the  only  portion  of 
the  cave  possessing  a  plain  ceiling,  as  all 
other  parts  are  profusely  decorated  with 
stalactite  growths  in  effective  clusters  that 
range  from  one  inch  to  ten  feet  in  length, 
while  very  often  reaching  the  floor,  as  if  to 
debar  the  progress  of  the  visitor. 

I'luto's  Chasm  is  our  next  objective 
point.  This  is  the  rift  through  which  the 
god  is  supjiosed  to  have  borne  I'roserpine 
to  the  under  world.  As  we  stand  gazing 
into  this  awful  depth  we  shudder  at  its  great 
darkness,  when  suddenly  a  ghost  breaks 
upon  our  vision.     We  take  a  closer  look  at 
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this  spirit  and  find  it  a  pure  white  stalag- 
mite, bedecked  at  its  summit  with  a  fringe 
of  snow  white  stalactites.  This  is  a  very- 
fair  representation  of  the  spectre  of  the 
drama. 

Par  away  from  this  point  and  at  the 
head  of  this  chasm  is  a  very  tall  stalagmite 
looking  down  into  the  dark  gap  of  Pluto's 
as  if  seeking  the  departed  Proserpine. 
This  is  called  Proserpine's  Column. 

The  path  along  the  dizzy  edge  of  this 
chasm  leads  to  Pluto's  Extension — often 
called  Hovey's  Hall — and  to  stand  here  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  labyrinth  of  stalactites 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  cave. 
So  numerous  are  the  clusters  of  stalactites 
that  it  is  similar  to  a  dense  forest,  only  the 
electric  lights  chase  their  rays  through  the 
draperies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very 
soft,  mellow  effect.  Among  the  admirable 
formations  here  may  be  mentioned  a  cluster 
of  branching  corals,  resonant  draperies, 
called  the  Sword  of  Titan's,  and  Eager  gaz- 
ing pensively  at  her  famishing  child,  Ish- 
mael.  A  similar  formation  not  far  from 
here  gives  a  grand  representation  of  our 
Lord  blessing  the  little  children.  In  this 
same  extension,  a  little  farther  on,  are 
more  draperies,  which  for  their  beauty  of 
coloring,  translucency  and  symmetrical 
folding,  are  exquisite.  They  are  a  number 
of  alabaster  scarfs,  side  by  side.  Some  are 
snow  white,  others  are  agate,  while  many 
are  colored  and  decorated  with  rich  bands 
of  brown.  All  are  translucent,  and  they 
are  shaped  like  a  wing  of  a  narrow  lambre- 
quin, one  edge  being  straight,  while  the 
other  is  caught  to  its  companion  in  an 
undulating  curve  which  comes  to  the  cen- 
ter with  pleasing  effect.  Down  the  edge 
of  each  piece  of  drapery  trickles  a  tiny  rill, 
which  glistens  in  the  light  like  silver. 
Amusingly  our  guide  taps  upon  these  stal- 
actites with  a  stick,  and  one  would  hardly 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  sound  from  that 
of  a  bass  drum.  Violating  the  laws  of 
gravitation  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  is  a 
flesh-colored  stalactite  with  five  prongs, 
representing  a  lady's  hand.  Such  growths 
as  this  are  rather  abundant  throughout  the 
cave,  and  while  many  are  not  so  pretty  as 
this  particular  one,  yet  all  are  exceedingly 
suggestive  of  the  things  used  and  seen  in 
daily  life.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Lady's  Riding  Whip,  a  human  jaw-tooth, 
with  its  three  prongs,  a  sleeping  babe  on  a 
pillow,  an  idol  and  the  pawnbroker's  sign — 
the  three  balls. 


Going  back  to  the  Ramble  and  crossing 
it  direct  we  come  up  to  Crystal  Springs. 
Hemmed  in  by  a  fringe  of  stalactites,  as  if 
to  protect  it  from  intrusion,  this  spring  has 
lifted  its  bed  several  feet  from  the  floor  by 
walls  crystallized  from  its  own  waters. 
Spring  water,  which  is  so  plentiful  in  this 
cave,  is  free  from  animalcular  life  and  is 
limpid  and  bright,  in  every  instance  tending 
to  deceive  the  eye  as  to  its  genuineness. 

Our  next  object  of  search  is  to  be  found 
in  Skeleton  Gorge.  Here  is  a  little  valley 
in  a  subterranean  chamber,  with  high,  nat- 
ural walls  on  either  side,  and  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  this  abyss — in  a  coffin-shaped  hole 
— are  the  real  bones  of  a  human  system, 
viz.:  the  bones  of  the  leg,  skull,  arm  and  a 
few  vertebrae.  These  bones  have  given  rise 
to  many  conjectures.  One  is  that  "the 
man  of  Luray  is  more  ancient  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  probably  belonged  to 
the  prehistoric  race."  Another  is  that  "an 
Indian  maiden,  having  been  crossed  in  love, 
sought  solitude  in  the  quiet  of  this  cave, 
and  losing  her  way  fell  from  the  abrupt 
cliff  above  and  perished."  Very  suggestive 
stalactites  bedeck  the  walls  on  all  sides  at 
this  point.  One  is  a  cascade  of  flowing, 
■snow-white  stone,  very  broad,  and  rendered 
gloriously  effulgent  in  the  light  of  the 
electric  lamp.  Right  here  is  the  Imperial 
Spring,  a  body  of  water  richly  enclosed  in 
a  forest  of  columns.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  us  is  a  stalactite  suggesting  the  head, 
shoulders  and  fish-like  tail  of  a  mermaid. 
The  head  seems  to  recline  backward,  as  if 
overburdened  by  an  enormous  growth  of 
hair,  which  is  represented  upon  the  stalac- 
tite by  streaks  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
Directly  over  our  heads  is  the  Hunter's 
Catch  of  Ducks,  with  their  wounded  heads 
dangling  downward,  while  a  little  beyond 
on  the  opposite  side  is  a  growth  protruding 
horizontally  from  the  side  walls,  and  one 
might  well  imagine  himself  in  the  ravines 
of  the  Alps,  as  he  notices  in  this  formation 
a  picturesque,  thatched  roof  Swiss  cottage. 

Passing  beneath  a  low  broad  arch,  the 
graceful  folds  of  a  translucent  stone  sug- 
gests itself  to  us  as  the  Breakfast  Bacon, 
showing  by  its  carbonate  discolorations  the 
bones  and  stripes  of  meat.  Another  similar 
formation  is  that  of  the  Wet  Blanket,  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  drapery  in  translu- 
cent stone,  dangling  from  the  ceiling  as  if 
grappled  in  a  bunch  at  one  end  while  the 
other  hangs  freely  in  the  air.  A  stripe  of 
red  runs  through  this  formation,  following 
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the  curves  and  folds,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
fleece  blanket. 

We  now  emerge  ujion  a  vast  space, 
callfMJ  iliant's  Hall,  and  note  distinctly  that 
at  this  ])oint  the  formations  are  of  greater 
proportions  than  hitherto.  Great  .sentinels 
loom  u])  before  us,  and  the  ceiling  and 
farther  sides  would  be  lost  in  the  distance 
but  for  the  chasing  rays  of  the  electric 
lamp.  We  marvel  at  the  beauty  of  Titania's 
Veil,  the  Snow  F.ank,  Hanta  Claus,  and  the 
Frozen  Fountain,  which  attracts  the  eye 
with  its  brilliancy.  In  the  absence  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  these  stalactite  forma- 
tions were  created  without  the  least  dis- 
coloration and  really   beggar  description. 

The  Saracen's  Tent  is  upon  our  right. 
Enclosed  by  long  yellow  draperies  depending 
from  the  ceiling,  it  is  strikingly  suggestive 
of  an  Oriental  pavilion  from  which  we  gain 
a  fine  view  of  the  Cathedral,  the  ( Irgan,  and 
the  Fallen  Column. 

The  ne.xt  feature  of  interest  is  the 
Double  Column  in  the  center  of  Ciant's 
Hall.  This  is  a  formation  of  a  stalactite 
and  a  stalagmite,  the  former  depending 
from  the  ceiling  and  nearly  touching  the 
floor,  the  tatter  rising  by  its  side  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  subterranean  roof.  Both 
are  very  huge,  and  symmetrical  in  formation, 
and  while  pursuing  their  respective  courses 
have  intersected  at  an  equal  point,  and 
formed  themselves  into  one  grand  column. 

In  this  Hall,  the  calcite  formations  and 
draperies  are  wonderful;  the  labyrinth  of 
stalactites,  depending  from  the  ceiling  is 
very  irregular—  no  two  formations  being  of 
same  size  or  length— and  one  might  well  term 
the  scene,  a  grass  plot  turned  upside  down. 

F'allen  Column  would  bar  our  entrance 
to  the  Cathedral,  but  we  find  a  small  passage 
through  which  to  stoop,  and  as  we  emerge 
into  the  great  hall  so  high  and  broad,  we 
find  it  very  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of 
its  formations. 

But  our  minds  are  fixed  upon  this  huge 
stalactite  -the  Fallen  Column  said  to 
weigh  four  hundred  and  seventy  tons,  and 
to  have  consumed  in  its  growth,  seven 
millions  of  years.  It  is  literally  covered 
with  fungus — a  little  pong,  hardly  of  sufli- 
cient  length  to  be  perceptible,  and  would 
not  be  but  for  the  presence  of  a  tiny  drop 
of  water  on  its  end  which  dazzles  in  the 
light.  How  long  this  column  has  fallen  no 
one  knows,  although  it  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decay.  Scientific  calculation  has 
made    the  growth    of    it,    that    of    seven 


millions  of  years.  It  is  said  that  a  tumbler 
being  permitted  to  remain  under  the  drip 
of  a  stalactite  for  five  years  was  incrusted 
to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  .^t  this  rate  of 
growth,  supposing  all  conditions  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  a  column  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  twenty  feet  high  might  be 
formed  in  seven  thousand  twohundredyears. 

Turning  at  the  rich  melodious  sound 
which  emit  from  the  Organ,  we  behold  a 
grand  stalagmite,  called  the  Angel's  Wing. 
A  more  complete  feature  could  not  satisfy 
our  curiosity  than  this  one.  I'nlike  its 
sister  formations,  which  are  huge  at  their 
foundations  and  taper  as  they  rise,  this  wing 
is  reversed  small  at  the  base,  and  broad 
at  its  summit.  This  is  due  to  water  which 
descends  through  a  hollow  stalactite  and 
falls  in  a  spray  upon  the  stalagmite  and 
thus  assists  it  to  broaden  at  its  summit. 
As  it  is  against  the  wall  of  the  cave  the 
tapering  is  on  one  side  only,  and  it  is  totally 
void  of  any  discoloration,  making  the  object 
very  pretty. 

Facing  the  Organ  we  see  a  row  of  stalac- 
tites depending  from  another  column,  which, 
ages  ago,  fell  into  a  mass  of  spongy  stalag- 
mites, and  interfering  with  the  course  of 
dripping  water  which  continually  comes 
from  the  roof  above,  affords  a  place  for 
a  new  growth  of  stalactites,  which  were 
formed  perpendicularly,  in  a  mass,  and 
resembles  a  large  church  organ.  Each  of 
these  have  a  rich  deep  musical  resonance  of 
varying  pitch,  so  that  the  octaves  are  com- 
plete, and  thrum  a  melody  whose  tones 
would  be  more  like  the  breathing  of  an 
organ  thanthemetallic  qualitiesof  thepiano. 

Cathedral  Hall  in  itself  is  remarkable 
for  its  size,  variet}',  and  beauty  of  forma- 
tions, some  rising  to  a  great  height,  while 
others  depend  from  the  arched  and  dome- 
like roof.  The  scene  is  one  of  weird  and 
fantastic  beauty.  Forms  and  tints,  with 
the  emotions  they  suggest  are  strange  to 
the  eye,  and  the  silence,  the  immensity,  the 
mystery,  and  splendor  is  a  feature  inex- 
pressible. 

We  note  as  we  go  along  the  Tower  of 
Babel  a  fanciful  name  for  a  very  broad 
and  massive  stalagmite,  fluted  with  succes- 
sive courses  of  minor  stalactites;  the  Sul- 
tana Column,  the  Indian  Squaw  and  the 
Hanging  Rock. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral,  a  narrow,  jagged 
passage,  where  one  must  continually  dodge 
to  avoid  the  formations,  brings  us  to  a 
point  where  we  get  a  look  down  into  a  sort 
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of  Devil's  Pantheon,  full  of  grotesque 
shapes  and  colossal  caricatures  of  things 
animate  and  inanimate,  casting  odd  and 
suggestive  shadows,  and  leads  us  by  a  stair- 
way to  a  well  curtained  room  called  the 
Bridal  Chamber.  This  subterranean  hall  is 
so  named  because  of  the  idiocy  with  which 
perhaps  the  strongest  people  are  tinctured 
when  about  to  enter  the  state  of  matri- 
mony and  have  come  to  this  damp  hole  to 
be  united.  The  back  door  of  this  chamber 
leads  into  the  Ball-room. 

Apparently  we  have  been  walking  in 
close  proximity  to  the  earth's  surface,  but 
we  now  fling  ourselves  at  this  point  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the  entrance. 
All  that  could  be  possibly  called  exquisite 
is  strikingly  magnificent  here.  This  room 
is  nearly  circular  and  attractively  furnished 
by  nature,  as  if  to  invite  the  diplomatic 
dignitaries  of  the  outer  world  to  subter- 
ranean depths.  In  her  draperies  the  colors 
of  pink,  blue  and  amber  are  profusely  dis- 
played from  a  background  of  taffy  colored 
stalactites.  Nature  has  not  failed  in  her 
appointments  here,  and  thus  we  have  the 
Dressing  and  Smoking  Rooms.  The  Dress- 
ing Room  contains  the  much  admired  Coral 
Spring — a  series  of  pools  in  tiers,  the  lower 
ones  being  formed  and  fed  by  those  above, 
and  all  are  lined  with  crystals.  These  are 
enclosed  by  prettily  colored  and  sonorous 
curtains  of  great  length. 

In  the  Smoking  Room  one  is  gratified  by 
the  Indian  (jhost,  the  Grotto  and  the  Bird's 
Nest.  The  Dragon  is  also  a  special  feature 
of  interest. 

Passing  from  the  Ball-room  we  emerge 
into  first  one  avenue  and  then  another,  and 
give  casual  glances  here  and  there  at  the 
ever  present  wonders  of  the  Fairy  Realm. 
We  finally  reach  the  entrance,  and  as  we 
ascend  to  the  freedom  of  the  outer  world 
we  leave  behind  us  a  weird  influence  which 
has  so  fully  possessed  us  during  our  explora- 
tion of  the  Realm  of  Stalacta.  But  the 
impressions  left  upon  the  mind  are  so  vastly 
different  from  those  of  previous  experience 
that  no  expansion  of  a  terminology  derived 
from  the  upper  world  will  render  the  task 
of  describing  the  indescribable  less  difficult. 

Having  thus  hastily  run  over  nearly  two 
miles  of  cave  ground,  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  try  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  ornamental  formations 
which  render  this  cave  without  a  peer  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  for  the  startling  beauty 


and    astonishing  variety   of    its  interior. 

When  the  conditions  of  dryness  and 
ventilation  are  favorable  and  the  percola- 
tion of  water  is  just  right,  the  formations 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking — the  stal- 
actite and  stalagmite — will  form,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  cave,  with  profusion  and 
attractiveness.  The  process  of  their  con- 
struction is  a  simple  one. 

The  stalactite  is  the  result  of  a  drop  of 
water  which  escapes  through  some  minor 
crevice  in  the  limestone  roof  or  wall,  and 
being  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  bears 
along  with  it  a  solution  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Meeting  a  current  of  air  this  sat- 
urated drop  of  water  will  evaporate  and 
leave  behind  a  minute  crystal  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  ring. 
To  this  ring  each  succeeding  drop  leaves, 
as  did  its  predecessor,  a  deposit  of  lime,  and 
down  it  grows,  year  by  year,  until  a  grand, 
decorated  column  of  stalacta  is  formed. 

The  stalagmite  is  an  upward  growth, 
and  the  process  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  the  stalactite,  with  the  exception  that 
instead  of  receiving  its  material  directly 
from  the  roof  it  receives  only  that  portion 
of  lime  and  water  which  has  been  discarded 
from  the  stalactite.  As  you  will  see,  how- 
ever, these  two  formations  are  constant  in 
growth  and  in  due  course  of  time  meet 
point  to  point  -for  each  grows  in  a  taper- 
ing or  conical  shape — and  a  column  is 
formed  and  takes  the  place  of  two  forma- 
tions. This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  double  column  in  Giant's  Hall, 
excepting  that  in  this  case  the  stalagmite 
is  fed  by  a  twin  stalactite,  and  thus,  instead 
of  forming  directly  under  one  stalactite, 
it  has  formed  by  its  side  and  chanced  to 
intersect  so  as  to  really  make  it  one  column. 

The  helictite  is  a  formation  w^hich 
grows  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  is  due 
to  the  obstruction  of  water,  principally  on 
the  stalactite,  which,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  flow  downward,  is  forced  out- 
ward, thus  building  such  formations  as  the 
Flower  Basket,  the  Lady's  Hand  and  the 
Swiss  Cottage. 

These  formations  are  beautifully  colored 
with  many  tints,  though  the  different 
shades  of  brown  are  more  or  less  prominent. 
Many  of  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are 
snow  white,  but  where  the  limestone  roof 
is  pregnant  with  carbonate  of  iron  the 
formations  thereunder  are  naturally  dis- 
colored and  tinted. 


STUB    ENDS    OF    THOUGHT. 


KV    AKTlU'lt   i;.    I.KWIS. 


HASTE  and  dispatch  are  foreign  to  each 
other.  One  is  an  accomplishment, 
the  other  a  misfortune. 

As  sacred  music  softens  the  heart  to 
prayer,  so  gentle  words  often  shame  a  path 
to  pardon. 

Never  boast  of  your  ethical  shortcom- 
ings, but  frankly  admit  your  weakness 
rather  than  sail  under  false  colors. 

Hypockisy  is  dishonest  and  creative  of 
the  worst  type  of  self-contempt. 

Lack  of  confidence  is  the  canker  worm 
of  affection. 

Oru  own  happiness  is  regulated,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  the  consideration  we  have 
for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Self  gratification  is  not  generosity,  but 
charity  would  suffer  greatly  by  its  absence. 

Some  men  never  correct  their  faults  un- 
til they  are  too  old  to  commit  them. 

More  children  die  through  ignorance 
than  are  saved  by  science,  and  many  a 
broad  mind  has  been  narrowed  by  adopting 
the  suggestions  of  an  ass. 


Much  that  we  call  forgetfulness  is  noth- 
ing but  a  hopeless  resignation  after  all. 

(iUATiTiUE  well  expressed  is  both  an 
accomplishment  and  a  virtue. 

A  Fdoi.  in  authority  is  an  expensive 
luxury  to  his  employer,  and  an  insult  to 
his  employes. 

There  are  many  good  features  in  human 
nature  we  never  discover  on  account  of 
not  possessing  them  ourselves. 

No  man  doubts  another  until  he  himself 
has  been  guilty  of  deception. 

Accept  adverse  business  conditions 
gracefully.  Irritability  and  excitement  un- 
der such  circumstances  represents  nothing 
but  waste  energy. 

We  seldom  lose  all  faith  in  human  na- 
ture, until  all  faith  is  lost  in  ourselves. 

If  possession  is  nine  points  in  law,  it  is 
about  sixteen  points  in  love. 

Moke  intelligent  ideas  are  thrown  in 
waste  baskets,  than  placed  on  file. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHELADELPHL\ 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO,  522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  52t. 
EX.  SUN. 
e  HOUR 


NO.  50& 

DAILY 


No.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
5  HOUR 


NO.536 
SUN 


No.  506 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


No.  5  12 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA. 
Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET- 
Ar.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.16 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1. 40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.12 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


I. 10 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


53.00 
"3.49 
33.53 
g5.52 
■^8.00 
=!8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
6.56 
9.25 
9.35 


6.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


NIQHT 

2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
5.35 
8.07 
8.  10 

AM 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
B   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
5  HOUR 


NO    507 

DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No. 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  515 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALLTERMINAL 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


WD     ^^ 
S2.55 

^3.00 
35.07 
57. 06 
■^7.10 
=i8.00 


4.55 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.35 
1.46 
1.60 
2.50 


12.10 
12.  15 
3.35 
6.05 
6.  10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  0.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No    1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO-  Q 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NOTE 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT. ROYAL  STATION-- 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

9.55  UI 
lO.OOui 
I2.20P.M 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.46  PM 

1.25  pm 
1.30  PM 
4.20  pm 
6.42  p« 
7.00  PM 
8.05  P» 

2.55  PM 
3.00  PM 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.25  pm 
8.30pm 
6.  10  UI 
10.20  UI 

6.55  PM 
7.00  PM 
9.35  P« 
1  1.46  pm 
I2.00NT 
I.IOUI 

I2.I0NT 
12.I5UI 
3.35  UI 
8.50UI 
9.00  UI 
IO.O6UI 

6.55  Pii 
7.00  PM 
9.35  pm 

1  1 .46  PM 
12.00  NT 

1.00  AH 

8.56  UI 

4.30  UI 

7.30UI 
9.3  1  UI 
9.40  UI 
I0.50UI 
7.25  PM 

An     PITT^iRlIRrt                  

8.IOU1 
1  I.36UI 

Ar    nnillMRlJR              

6.65  PM 

8.00  AM 

1  1 .46  UI 
1  I.62UI 
6.55PM 
6.50pm 
10.50  pm 
lO.OOui 

8.45  PM 

7.23  UI 
6.60  PM 
10.35  pm 
9.30  PM 
7.36  UI 
6.26  am 
8.40  UI 
7.36  PM 

8.30UI 

I2.00NN 
2.00U1 
6.50  UI 
7.  lOui 

12.40  PM 
5.50  PM 

1  0.60  PM 

lO.OOul 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

An     tUIPMPHIQ 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  alt  points.      NOTE— Coach  passengers  use  train  No.  607  between  New  York  and  Baltimore.       \ 

B.  &  0.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.  2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPREStJ 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 

OUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

f  8.30  ui 

2.45  UI 

3.30  PM 

I0.20UI 

8.00  pn 

I2.20UI 

I0.50UI 

9.40  pm 
8.00  UI 

3.25  PM 
9.45  pm 

6.30pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30UI 

I2.50PJ! 

*  8.2OU1 
2.  IOpm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.I5UI 
8.05  UI 
8.05  ui 
12.15pm 
7.30  pm 
8.  1  5  PM 
9. OOP" 
6.41  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  15  UI 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

LV.   INDIANAPOLIS 

1  u     firNniNN  ATI 

8.  I5UI 
8.56UI 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00PM 
2.22U1 
3.22UI 
3.32UI 
5.35  UI 
8.07  AM 
8.  lOui 

1  w     MEMPHI<^ 

Lv     CHATTANODttA      

I.OOpm 
2.05  P» 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  PM 

_  4.50  pm 
5.53  pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  I9pm 
10.40  pm 
I0.50P.M 

1  I.55UI 
12.56  PM 
I.05P" 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.66  am 
7.50UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  ISui 
12.36  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
I2.25UI 
1  2.44  UI 
3.I0UI 
5.52UI 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA                           

Ar.  new  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                      \ 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

5'2 
504- 
526. 
522. 
528. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

508. 
502. 
524- 

No. 
No. 
No. 

536. 
506. 
546- 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

505. 
517. 
501- 
527. 

No. 

535' 

No. 
No. 

507. 
509 

No. 
No. 
No. 

525- 
503- 
5'5- 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY   TIIK    KAI.TIMORK   &   OHIO   KAILKOAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TR.MNS  OF  THE  H.  &  O.     FINEST   SERVICE  IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLID 
VESTinUI.ED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Wasiiingtcn  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 
liuffet  P.irlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car  Italtiniore  to  New  York. 
Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to 

New  York. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  \Vashington  to  Philadelphia. 
I  )r:iwing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.   Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore. 
"  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       E.xclusively    Pullman     Equipment.      Parlor  Cars, 

Buffet  Smoking  and  Observation    Cars.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No  e.xtra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 
New  Train.      Bullet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    1  )ming  and  Cafe  Car  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car   Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York 

to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to    Washington.      Dining  and    Cafe    Car  New 

York    to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car  Baltimore   to  Wa.shington. 
"  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars,  Buf- 
fet .Smoking  .ind  Observation  Cars.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  I'hiladelphia  to  Washington. 

No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  and  Cafe  Car  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    PriTsnuRG, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     I.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
No.     7.      Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and   Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     9.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Phil.adelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     3.      BufTet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.    Louis.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Par- 

kcrsburg.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   II.     "Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  I'ittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
No.  47.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.        Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 

to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.      Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
No.     4.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.      Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago   to   Pittsburg.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to 

Wheeling.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.    10.      Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room   Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Pliiladelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 
Room  Buffet  .Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
St.  Louis  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 
No.  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
Obser\-ation  I'arlor  Car  Wheeling  to  I'.altimore. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore,  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomox,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowkn,  PrcBldent Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OscAB  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolfokd,  Secretary Baltimore.  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Shwaed,  Guturie  &  Steele.  Gen.  Counsel.. New  York  City.       Hi'gii  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulklet,  Comptroller Baltimore.  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins.  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

Gko.  W.  Booth,  Gen,  Auditor Baltimore.  Md.        G.  B.  Howakth.  Auditor  of  DlsbursementB,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNkal.  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING    DEPARTMENT. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&Gen.Mgr.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Daniel  Willakd.  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  Eug.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs BaUimure.  Md. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Dlv.,  Main  Line 

and  Brandies.  Baltimnre,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  rittsluiru  IMvUiun 

and  lUanclirs.  Pittstmrg,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Ml<ldlr  ;uid  N<irth- 

westeru  Divisions.  Chicago,  111. 
Gbo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maboney.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  T.  White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Sklden.  Superintendent  Telegraph.. .Baltimore.  Md. 
E.  H.  Bankakd,  Purchasing  Agent BaUlmore,  Md. 


D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  D.  McCuBBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Main t.  of  Way ZanesvlUe,  O. 

G.  A.  RiriiAi;D>ON,  SuperlntL-ndent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
JohnE.  Spurrier.  Supt.  Main  Line,  ist  Div..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway.  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv.. 

Cuinlierland,  Md. 

F.  A.  Husted.  Supt.  Main  Line.  2d  Div Grafton,  W.Va. 

Thos.  C. Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Dlv...  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.  Lane.  Supt.  W.Va.  and  Pittsburg  Divs.AVeston,  W.  Va. 
J.  S.  Norris.  Supt.  Plttsb^'.  Dlv.  East.  Dist.ConnellsvIUe.  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Div.  West.  Dlst  ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark.  O. 

F.  C.  Batchrlder,  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.  Chgo.Dist  .Garrett.  Ind. 
J.  H.  Glover. Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv., Akron  Dlst. Chicago  Junct..  O. 

HuGU  G.Bowles.  Supt.Mon'hela  Div Fairmont. W.Va. 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Baugh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaurants. 

Baltimore.  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


PASSENGER, 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Tratfic.  .Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Scheyver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N-  Austin.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Mercliaiits  Loan  and  Trust  BIdg.. Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Pkddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway. 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent  —  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege.  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis.  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus.  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 
J   M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

0.  E.  DuDROW,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent BeUflire,  O. 

F    P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


AV.  \V.  Picking.  General   .\gent Chicago.  111. 

C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago.  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  BuRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach.  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbeaitu,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  I,  Iloiiart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agent BaUlmore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes.  Advertising  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott.  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown.  Dlst.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R. R.  LouisvIlle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

ChiUicothe.  0. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vlncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Denver.  Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.Pass'rAg"tB.&O.S-W.R.R.Dalla8,Tes. 


C.  S.  Wight.  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Gallehee.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbeough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lbwis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson.  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  MosHER.  A sst.G  en. Fht. Agt..  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow.  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..71(i  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

Ja8.  R.  Bell.  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

H.M.Matthews,  Dlvlslou  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg.  Pa. 

O.  A.  CoNSTANS,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus.  O. 

C.  T.  Wight.  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin.  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.W.Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus.  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Cuke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood.  Industrial  Asent Baltimore.  Md. 

.  C.  Smith.  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Mil. 


FREIGHT. 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Wilmington.  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Washington.  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  0. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youugstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross.  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

Commercial  Freight  Agent Duluth,  Minn. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver.  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collister.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galkraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  3'^.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co..  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


H.  --    ---      . 

C.  H.  Maynard.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Boston.  Mass. 

MILEAGE, 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION" 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES  904  11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     391.70 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  


2,203  80 


-#  ATLANTIC  CITY 


America's  Most  Popular  Seaside  Resort 


REACHED    BY 


Royal  Blue  Crains 


OF   THE 


Baltimore^  Ohio  R.R 

In  Connection  with  trains  of  the 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Route 


Special  Low  Rate  Gkcuvqxowq 

AUGUST  9  "and  23: 

From    PITTSBURG,  WHEELING,  PARKERSBURG  and   intermediate 
stations  east  to  Washington  Junction,  Md. 

AUGUST  2  :   From  CINCINNATI,  and  CHICAGO  Division  Territory. 

Call  at  Ticket  Orticcs  and    Iiifurniation    BurcaUN 
for  information  concerning  hotels,  etc.,  or  write 

D.  B.  Martin,   Manager  passenger  Craffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Y)otd  Xycnms 


Htlantic  City,  fSf.  % 


Directly  on  the  Ocean  front 

Open  every  Day  in  the  "^car 


iy/f  odcrn  in  every  detail  /? 
/  purest  artesian  water 
from  private  well  ^  Rooms, 
single  and  en  suite  with  bath 


|Vlus(c  by  Selected  Orchestra 

five  o'cloch  Cca  Served  in  Curhish  Room 


\t/  \i/  \i/ 


Joseph  F).  Borton 

Owner  and  proprietor. 


HOLMHURST 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


(^%     t^^     t^* 


On  Pennsylvania,  Atlantic 
City's  most  Fashionable 
Avenue  jt  Modern  in  every 
detail  jt  Open  all  Year^ 


(^*     t^S     (^S 


Henry  Darnell, 

Owner  and  Proprietor 


Hoor    PiirL    Hrkf  ol    "r    "^"^  ^^^*^'  MARYLAND 

Wj%OK^t        rClll\      IIULv^l     ^       Allegheny  Mountains 


^'■--■M^^ 


SWEPT  BY  MOUNTAIN  BREEZES.       3,000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

Reached  without  change  of  cars  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad   from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,   Pittsburg,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Louisville,  St.  Louis. 

Open  until  September  30. 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager,  DEER  Park.  Maryland. 


(C^:^ 
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D.B.MARTIN. 

MANAO£P   PASSENCeP  TRAFFIC 


J.M.3CHRYVER.  ^ 

OCNIBAL  PtSSENCfEB  AGENT. BALTIMORE-MD. 

B-N  AUST/N. 

<jlNff»Al  ?AS^[NCEa   '  ""     "' 


Oorbltt  a&ilwKj   PrLDllag   ( 


Vol.  IIL 


SEPTEMBER,  1900. 


No.  12, 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FIRST  RAILROAD  CHARTER. 


Qoutb 


^bitehall  Ccrminal 


s.&o. 


JVIost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  )\ew  Y^^^ 
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THE  GROVES  OF 

SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

BY  DK.  THOMAS  CALVER. 

T^HK  ancient  groves  of  Soldiers'  Home — 

The  stately  groves  of  Soldiers'  Home — 

How  iirm  and  straight  their  columns  stand 

What  dignity  and  pride  is  theirs. 

Lilte  pillars  by  the  azure  dome 

To  guard  the  war-worn  soldier's  rest 

Above  their  arching  cornice  spanned  ! 

When  summer's  sun  too  rudely  stares! 

And  down  their  listening  corridors 

They  wave  their  leafy  boughs  above 

The  thrush  in  silver  chanting  rings 

To  catch  the  zephyrs  as  they  go. 

The  epics  of  the  nation's  wars 

."ind  let  them  fall,  in  proudest  love 

And  odes  to  heroes  sweetly  sings. 

With  blessings  on  the  braves  below. 

The  martial  groves  of  Soldier's  Home — 

The  Army's  groves  of  Soldiers'  Home — 

Like  sentinels  their  rugged  forms 

How  often  on  the  tented  field 

Stand  fast,  each  tree  at  dutj''s  post, 

In  burning  sun,  in  bitter  cold. 

Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  storms, 

Their  far-off  sh.ides  sweet  comfort  >ield! 

To  guard  the  living  and  the  dead 

For  they  are  his,  the  soldier  knows. 

From  blasts  that  sweep  like  foeman's  raid. 

.\nd  that,  when  days  of  toil  are  passed. 

And  give,  by  giant  arms  outspread. 

He  may  in  quiet  and  repose 

In  winter  warmth,  in  summer  shade. 

Knjoy  them  all  while  life  shall  last. 

The  leafy  groves  of  Soldier's  Home — 

The  loving  groves  of  Soldiers'  Home- 

How  beautiful  their  branches  are, 

How  mournfully  their  arms  are  spread 

Uplifted  high  and  reaching  forth 

Above  the  sacred,  solemn  spot 

To  beckon  songbirds  from  afar! 

Where  lies  the  dust  of  heroes  dead! 

And  here  the  songsters  love  to  meet 

And  when  a  well-loved  form  is  missed 

And  trill  their  choicest  roundelays. 

That  they,  when  living,  knew  so  well. 

That  echoes  from  each  leaf  rejieat 

His  couch  is  by  their  shadows  kissed 

Through  all  the  tuneful  summer  days. 

In  sorrow,  that  their  moanings  tell. 

The  lovely  groves  of  Soldiers'  Home — 

The  sacred  groves  of  Soldiers'  Home — 

How  grateful  is  their  noonday  shade! 

How  sweet  the  moments  in  their  shade 

How  sweet  the  music  of  their  leaves 

When  flowers  of  love  and  grief  we  strew 

By  fauns  and  dancing  aephyrs  played! 

Where  heroes,  worn,  to  rest  are  laid! 

Their  weaving  shadows  gently  rest 

Here  Heaven  to  us  seems  very  near. 

On  velvet  robes  of  Mother  Earth, 

And  open  seem  the  pearly  gates 

While  rays  with  jewels  deck  her  breast 

Wherein  a  comrade,  once  so  dear. 

And  kiss  sweet  flowerets  into  birth. 

His  dearest,  tardy  comrade  waits. 

i3#^««S. 
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RELAY,    MARYLAND. 


Al'.OI'T  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R., 
lie.s  a  little  town  with  the  peculiar 
name  of  "  Relay."  It  obtained  its  name 
nearly  three-i[uarters  of  a  centU'-y  ago 
when  the  motive  power  on  this  tirst  rail- 
road of  the  land  was  furnished  by  horses. 
This  was  the  station  where  relays  of  horses 


of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  .Just  below  Relay 
about  half  a  mile  is  Elk  Ridgje  Landing, 
which  obtained  its  name  years  ago  when 
the  I'atapsco  was  navigable  up  to  this 
point  by  large  schooners. 

The  railroad  crosses  the  broad  but  shal- 
low river  over  a  magnificent  stone-arched 
bridge     of     splendid     construction,     and 


THE    MASSIVE    STO.NE    A1«HKS    UK    RKLAY    llKIUCiE. 


were  kept  to  continue  the   movement   of 

trains  to  Ellicott  City,  the  end  of  the  line 
at  that  time,  six  miles  further  distant. 

Its  location  i.s  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  nestles 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  whose  feet  the 
beautiful  Patapsco  river  Hows  through  a 
broad  valley  and  gradually  widens  out,  form- 
ing the  great  harbor  at   the  Baltimore  end 


though  it  was  built  many  years  ago,  it  is 
as  solid  and  secure  as  on  the  day  it  was 
finished.  The  bridge  adds  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  scene.  It  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  construction 
was  commemorated  by  a  granite  monument, 
a  simple  shaft  blackened  by  smoke  from 
passing  locomotives,  but  giving  its  history 
in  carved  inscriptions  on  its  sides. 


RELAY,   MARYLAND. 


On  one  side : 

THf]  THOMAS  VIADUCT 

Commenced 

July  4th,  1833 

Finished 

July  4th,  1835 

On  the  side  facing  the  river : 

DIRECTORS 

On  the  Part  of  the 

State  of  Maryland, 

Richard  B.  Magruder 

Richard  Potts 

Samuel  Sprigg 

Amos  A.  Williams 

DIRECTORS 

On  the  Part  of  the 

City  of  Baltimore, 

Fielding  Lucas,  Jr. 

John  F.  Donaldson 

On  the  third  side — facing  the  station: 

DIRECTORS 

On  the  Part  of  the 

Stockholders, 

Philip  E.  Thomas,  President 

William  Patterson 

Robert  Oliver 
Alexander  Brown 
George  Hoffman 
John  B.  Morris 
John  McKim,  Jr. 
William  Stewart 
Alexander  Fridge 
Even  T.  Ellicott 

James  Swan 
Hugh  W.  Evans 
On' the  rear : 

Jonathan  Knight, 

Chief  Engineer 

Casper  W.  Wever, 

Superintendent  of  Construction 

Designed  by 

Benjamin  H.  Latrobe 

■   •  ■  -  .  Built  by 

John  H.  McCartney  of  Ohio 


The  monument  was  erected  by  the 
bridge  contractor  at  his  own  expense,  he 
desiring  his  name  to  be  handed  down  in 
this  substantial  manner,  realizing  at  the 
time  what  a  tremendous  factor  the  railroad 
would  become  in  the  future  of  the  world. 

Outside  of  its  great  historical  interest 
and  strength,  the  bridge  possesses  exceed- 
ing grace  and  beauty.  It  curves  gracefully 
from  Relay  to  Elk  Ridge  and  is  supported 
by  six  immense  stone  arches. 

In  the  report  of  the  president  to  the 
directors  of  the  railroad  in  1835  attention 
was  called  to  the  excessive  cost  of  con- 
struction of  this  bridge,  and  asking  for 
their  approval  of  this  expenditure,  believ- 
ing that  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  be 
deemed  a  wise  one  and  that  money  would 
be  saved  in  the  end.  This  indeed  has 
proven  a  fact  as  the  bridge  has  withstood 
the  constant  wear  and  tear,  notwithstand- 
ing the  marvelous  increase  in  weight  of 
engines  and  cars  of  the  present  day  over 
those  of  1833.  It  was  an  engineering  feat 
that  compares  favorably  with  anything 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past  century. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  is  the 
old  stone  building  formerly  known  as  Relay 
House  and  which  now  is  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  There  was  a 
time  when  two  hotels  were  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  business  over  night  at  this 
point ;  but  the  little  village  is  now  but  a 
suburban  residence  portion  for  Baltimoreans 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  surroundings. 


THE  river  road  along  the  patahsco  river  at  relay,  mu. 


ARTISTS'    EXCURSION 
OVER    THE    BALTIMORE   &    OHIO   RAILROAD,  JUNE,    J 858. 


ILI.USTRATBD   BY    I'UKTE  CRAYON. 
H.v  IVnuiNninii  ol*  HHipt-i'  iV  HroM." 


THK  train  arrivod  at  Sir  John's  Run  about 
seven  o'clock, and  the  excursionists  here 
found  coaches  waiting  to  convej'  them 
to  the  15erkeley  Sprin<rs.  As  daylight  was 
waning  rapidly  they  lost  no  time  in  bestow- 
ing themselves  in  or  about  these  omnivorous 
vehicles,  calculated  for  nine  passengers 
each,  but  carrying  five-and-twenty  if  neces- 
sary. Forty  odd  souls  and  bodies,  with  their 
baggage,  were  packed  in  three  carriages; 
and  the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Jimmy 
Jack,  the  most  renowned  whip  in  Virginia, 


taken  the  place  of  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  company  assembled  in  the  l>ig  dining- 
room  to  see  what  further  entertainment 
might  be  drawn  from  the  social  talents  of 
the  party. 

Socrates,  having  wearied  himself  with 
a  long  lecture  on  the  difference  between 
the  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines  of  phil- 
osophy, and  feeling  the  need  of  recreation, 
joined  some  boys  who  were  jilaying  at  leap- 
frog in  the  academy  yard.  As  they  jilayed, 
numliers  of  the  academicians  i)assed  to  and 


STAGE    HIDE    TO    BEKKEI.KY. 


started  up  the  romantic  gorge  of  Sir  John's. 
As  the  roads  had  had  the  benefit  of  two 
month's  steady  rain,  the  travelers  had  a 
good  opiiortunity  of  realizing,  for  two  miles 
and  a  half,  what  their  ancestors  would  have 
considered  very  comfortable  staging.  Yet 
such  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  that 
some  grumbled,  and  swore  it  was  the  d  — t 
route  they  had  ever  passed  over.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  the  coaches  drove  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  discharged  their 
cargoes  of  excursionists,  tilled  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  quite  ready  for  supper.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  a  substantial  meal  had 

*Mal|>er's  .Mairn/nu'.  .rime.  1S.'.9  irliKifii  frniii  AilKiiJ^t  "  n<H-k  -'f  Koynl  Itlii 


fro;  but  the  presence  of  these  wise  and 
venerable  men  did  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  game.  Presently  there  was  seen 
approaching  a  "highly  respectable  Athenian" 
— one  of  a  class  that  mistakes  pomposity 
for  dignity,  gravity  for  wisdom.  "Boys, 
we  must  stop  this,"  said  the  sage,  hastily 
resuming  his  Tpifiiaviov;  "there's  a  fool 
coming!"  So  the  door  of  the  great  hall 
at  Berkeley  was  closed,  to  shut  out  the 
fools,  while  the  cloak  of  ceremony  was  laid 
aside  and  the  evening  devoted  to 


'Sport  that  wrinkled  I'are  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.' 


ARTISTS'  EXCURSION  OVER  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R. 


If  the  wit  that  sparkles  is  often  too 
subtle  for  the  power  of  pen  or  pencil,  the 
kindly  humor  that  warms  is  more  pictur- 
esque. This  evening's  entertainment  fur- 
nished abundance  of  both.  There  were  songs 
— humorous,  sentimental,  tragic,  character- 
istic and  descriptive.  The  softer  sorrows 
of  that  mournful  ditty,  the  "Bold  Privateer," 
were  followed  by  the  noisier  vexations  of 
the  man  who  "bought  tripe  on  Friday." 
The  Wordsworthian  sonnet  of  "One  Fish- 
ball"  was  contrasted  with  the  gin-shop 
tragedy  of  "Sam  'All,"  that  made  the 
listeners'  hair  stand  on  end.  Then  the 
learned  elephant  was  introduced,  who  went 
through  his  astonishing  performances,  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  almost  human. 
There  were  mysterious  tricks  of  legerde- 
main; and,  to  conclude,  a  gentleman  drew 
a  carving  knife  out  of  his  mouth,  supposed 
to  have  been  accidentally  swallowed  at  sup- 
per. The  negro  waiters  were  so  awe-struck 
by  this  last  feat  that  they  were  afraid  to 
touch  the  knife  for  some  time  afterward; 
and,  when  the  party  left  next  morning, 
carefully  counted  over  the  spoons,  fully 
impre.ssed  with  the  belief  that  Satan  was 
traveling  with  the  excursionists. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  sedative 
qualities  of  the  waters  of  Berkeley  or  other 
causes,  the  travelers  enjoyed  a  night  of 
profound  repose.  Betimes  in  the  morning 
they  were  stirring  about  the  village  and 
public  grounds — some  sight-seeing,  some 
enjoying  a  souse  in  the  glorious  pools  for 


From  Harper's  Mnca^ine  —By  Permission  of 
Hnrper  &  Brothers. 


THK    BOLD    I'KIVATEEK. 


SAM     'ALL. 


which  this  place  is  celebrated.  Many  great 
names,  now  historic,  are  associated  with 
the  fountains  of  Berkeley,  so  that  there 
we  trod  on  classic  ground.  But  these 
reminiscences  are  too  numerous  and  inter- 
esting to  be  treated  in  an  episode.  Of 
its  present  attractions  we  may  only  say, 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
thereof." 

After  a  hearty  old-fashioned  breakfast 
the  excursion  exchanged  compliments  with 


From  Hrtrper's  Magazine  —By  Permission  ol  Hariier  .V  Bnrlie 
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From  Harper's  .Magazine. — By  Permission  of  Harper  A  Brothers. 
THE    LEARNEU    ELEPHANT. 

its  host  and  parted  with  three  cheers  and 
a  tiger. 

As  the  morning  was  pleasant  many  pre- 
ferred to  cross  the  mountain  on  foot,  and 
the  coaches  with  lighter  loads,  rejoined  the 
train  in  good  time. 

Westward  ho!  with  exhilarating  speed, 
diving  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  moun- 
tains. At  one  time  sweeping  and  circling 
with  the  graceful  sinuosities  of  the  river, 
at  another  darting  straight  through  a  pro- 
jecting .spur;  now  under  the  cool  shadow 
of  a  beetling  cliff,  then  gayly  emerging  into 
sunshine  and  open  fields.  The  steady  fire 
of  appreciative  comments  showed  that  the 
artistic  sense  was  thoroughly  aroused. 

"Exquisite!"  exclaimed  one.  "This  is 
a  perfect  Claude!" 

The  ladies  looked  earnestly  at  a  patch 
of  plowed  ground — 

"What  tinting!  Ah,  do  observe  those 
rocks;  how  delicately  tender!" 


ARTISTS'  EXCTRSIOX  OVKI:  TIIK  HALTIMORE  &■  Olljn  R.  R. 


"As  a  lover's  heart,"  whispered  an  arch 
fair  one. 

"It  has  precisely  the  tone  of  a  Ruvs- 
dale." 

"The  tone  is  anything  l>ut  agreeable," 
said  another,  as  the  steam-whistle  closed 
an  agonized  yell. 

"What  noble  breaiith  in  the  landscape 
to  the  right!" 

"Yes;  it  is  a  mile  wide,  at  least  -you 
mean  the  meadow?" 

"Per  Baccol  What  an  object  for  a 
foreground !  That  blasted  tree  reminds 
me  of  Salvator." 

"It  has  a  frightened  hu>k,"  quoth  she. 
"I  ])refer  them  with  leaves." 

"Then  what  magnificent  depth  of  shadow 
in  the  gorge  before  us!" 

"Pray  Heaven  we  may  not  tumble  in!" 

But  what  do  the  uninitiated  know  of 
the  technical  ecstasies  of  high  art;  of  the 
contour  of  Angelo,  the  feeling  of  Raphael, 
the  coloring  of  Titian,  the  corregisticy  of 
Corregio?     We  will  even  let  them  pass. 


At  New  Creek  we  laid  by  for  the  West- 
ern jia.ssenger  train,  which,  in  passing,  left 
a  brilliant  addition  to  the  artistic  and 
literary  material  of  the  excursion  in  the 
persons  of  several  guests  from  (,'incinnati. 
A  little  after  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Cum- 
berland; and  after  [tartaking  of  an  e.xcellent 
dinner  at  the  "Revere  House"  the  comi>any 
separated,  to  seek  in  various  directions  such 
objects  of  curiosity  and  amusement  as  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  atfcmieil. 

The  town  of  Cumberland  is  situated  in  a 
romantic  basin,  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
l)icturesque  mountains.  It  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  most  of  our  American  towns 
in  its  architectural  embellishments,  which 
seem  to  have  been  designed  fur  their  places, 
and,  instead  of  marring,  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Considering 
its  position  and  circumstances,  the  Gothic 
chapel  is  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  country. 

A  gorgeous  sunset  closed  the  second  day, 
and  gave  jiromise  of  a  bright  to-morrow. 
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THK      ANVIL    CHORUS. 
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By  P.- 
.MUSICAL    SUGUESTION. 


Those  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  hills, 
or  had  made  episodical  excursions  to  Frost- 
burg  and  Mount  Savage,  returned  well 
pleased  with  what  they  had  seen,  and  the 
company  reassembled  in  force  in  the  parlors 
of  the  hotel.  Here  some  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  Berkeley  were  repeated  ;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  fine  piano  and  some 
other  instruments  happily  improvised  for 
the  occasion,  the  anvil  chorus  from  "  II 
Trovatore"  was  performed  with  stunning 
effect. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  it 
rained,  and  damp  masses  of  cloud  hung 
about  the  sides  and  obscured  the  summits 
of  the  mountains.  The  artists,  however, 
found  more  to  admire  than  regret  in  this 
circumstance.  What  could  be  more  ap- 
propriately brought  together  than  clouds 
and  mountains  ?  Each  lent  and  borrowed 
grandeur  from  the  other. 

The  company  breakfasted  on  board  the 
train  at  full  speed.  During  the  meal  a 
furious  thunder-storm  burst  over  the  mov- 
ing hostelrie.  It  was  magnificent,  and  we 
laid  down  our  knife  and  fork  to  quote  Byron: 

"  The  sky  is  changed,  and  such  a  change  !     0  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong  ! 

Yet  beautiful  in  your  strength  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman — " 

"  Please  pass  beef-steak  for  the  lady." 
"  Certainly." 

"Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  live  thunder — not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue  ; 
And  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  that  call  to  her  aloud." 

"  Will  you  have  a  deviled  crab  ? " 
"Thank  you,  yes.     Byron  and  deviled 

crabs  go  very  well  together." 
"  Oh  !  I  have  loved—" 
"  What— crabs  ?  " 
"  No,  my  friend — the  ocean." 
"Why,  in  the  name  of  sense,  don't  you 

eat  your  breakfast  ? " 


"  Ah,  what  a  pity  they  should  have 
happened  together !  A  thunder-storm, 
which  I  adore  ;  and  breakfast,  which  is 
essential.     I  can  get  no  good  of  either." 

At  Piedmont,  208  miles  from  Baltimore, 
are  located  the  central  machine  shops  of 
the  road  ;  around  which  has  grown  up  a 
town  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alleghanies — the  great 
back-bone  dividing  the  waters  of  the  East 
from  the  West. 

Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  has  led  us  through 
a  country  rugged  and  difficult  indeed,  but 
sufficiently  practicable  upon  the  ordinary 
principles  of  railroad  engineering  received 
and  in  use  elsewhere.  We  have  remarked 
the  elegant  design  and  durable  materials 
of  its  numerous  tunnels,  crossways,  and 
bridges,  and  the  general  substantial  and 
permanent  character  of  its  construction; 
but  as  yet  it  has  exhibited  none  of  the 
peculiar  features  entitling  it  to  that  marked 
pre-eminence  which  is  claimed  for  it  over 
all  similar  works  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the 
passage  from  Piedmont  to  Grafton  that 
these  bold  and  oinginal  characteristics  are 
fully  developed.  On  this  division  grades 
have  been  adopted  averaging  116  feet  to 
the  mile — at  one  place  for  eleven  consecu- 
tive miles,  eight  miles  at  another,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  Kingwood  Tunnel,  for 
some  distance  are  grades  106  feet  to  the 
mile. 

This  system,  when  first  proposed  by  the 
Chief  Engineer,  B.  H.  Latrobe,  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  anything  which  had  been 
yet  attempted,  and  so  contrary  to  received 
theories,  that  the  Company  became  alarmed, 
and  a  popular  outcry  was  raised  against  it. 
Fortunately  for  the  enterprise,  and  for 
science  itself,  the  genius  which  conceived 
the  idea  was  united  with  the  courage  to 
sustain  it.  The  result  has  been  a  splendid 
success.     Thus,   by    one    bold    leap,    the 
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Allefrhanies  were  scaled,  and  the  Mmintains 
of  Dirtieulty  which  existed  in  the  inuij;;ina- 
tions  of  the  scientitic  world  were  dissipated. 

As  the  train  commenced  ascending  the 
mountain  a  number  of  the  excursionists, 
including  the  ladies,  took  their  seats  on  the 
front  of  the  engine  and  cow-catcher,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  view  of  the 
grand  scenes  which  were  opening  before 
and  around  them,  ^uch  was  the  confidence 
felt  in  the  steadiness  and  <locility  of  the 
mighty  steeil  that  the  gentlemen  considered 
it  a  privilege  to  get  a  place  ;  while  their 
gentler  companions  reclined  upon  his  iron 
shoulders  and  patted  his  brazen  ribs  as 
though  he  were  a  pet  pony. 

In  the  tales  of  chivalry,  when  a  knight 
has  rescued  a  beauteous  damsel  from  some 
impending  danger,  or  is  engaged  in  the 
equally  praiseworthy  business  of  stealing 
her  away  from  her  father,  his  war-horse  is 
represented  as  being  highly  flattered  with 
the  honor  of  bearing  the  precious  burden, 
and  as  manifesting  his  sense  of  it  with 
arching  neck  and  kindling  eye,  etc.  As 
might  and  magnanimity  are  supposed  to  be 
inseparable,  we  may  doubtless  imagine  that 
"  2S2 "  appreciated  his  position  ;  that  he 
humped  himself  with  pride,  moderated  his 
whistle,  and  "roared  as  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove;"  tripped  it  mincingly  up  the  savage 
steep — smoothly  as  though  his  joints  were 
greased  with  jierfumed  oil.  Doubtless  he 
did  all  these  things  and  more  ;  but  we  were 
occupied  with  the  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  awful  gorge,  deepening  as  we 


progressed,  through  which  the  savage 
river  toiled  and  raged  ;  the  mossy  rocks 
and  grou]m  of  lofty  firs  near  at  hand,  that 
gave  the  scene  a  Norwegian  aspect ;  the 
silvery  streamlets  flashing  through  sombre 
thickets  of  evergreen  ;  the  gorgeous  bou- 
((uets  of  azalia  and  mountain  honey-suckle, 
that  recalled  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics. 
,\t  .\ltamont  we  had  attained  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the  highest 
point  on  the  route,  2G3S  feet  above  the 
ocean-tides.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  as  persons  ascend  to  considerable 
heights  there  is  a  corresponding  elevation 
of  the  spirits,  an  expansion  of  the  facul- 
ties— whether  referable  to  the  condition 
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of  the  atmosphere  or  innate  causes  we  can 
not  decide,  but  will  relate  a  remarkable 
incident  bearing  on  the  subject. 
I  A  gentleman,  happening  to  overhear  one 
of  the  ladies  express  her  admiration  of  the 
flowers  that  bloomed  in  wild  profusion  on 
the  summit  plains,  gallantly  descended  into 
the  thickets,  and  gathering  a  bouquet  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens,  carefully  inclosed 
it  in  a  chalice  of  graceful  ferns.  Returning 
to  the  car,  he  presented  it  with  the  follow- 
ing address: 

"Madam,  the  greatest  English  poet  sings 
how 

'Proserpina  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dio  was  gathered.' 

On  which  occasion.  Madam,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Ceres  was  like  the  flowers  I 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you — a 
bouquet  m-fer-nal." 

Whether  this  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  meteorological  or  psychological  phe- 
nomena is  an  undetermined  question;  but 
immediately  thereafter  the  train  began  to 
descend  by  a  gentle  slope  into  the  region  of 
the  glades — those  breezy  highland  meadows 
lying  between  Altamont  and  Cranberry 
Summit. 

A  short  call  at  the  "Oakland  Mountain 
House,"  then  a  rapid  run  over  Cranberry 
Summit,  and  down  the  mountain  for  twelve 
miles,  by  grades  similar  to  those  by  which 
we  ascended,  brought  us  to  the  famous 
Cheat    River,   whose    amber   waters    roll 


through  mountain  gorges  two  thousand  feet 
in  depth.  We  have  tried  our  pen  on  less 
imposing  scenes,  but  here  we  are  dumb. 
Possibly  we  started  on  too  high  a  key  in  the 
outset,  like  the  enthusiastic  Frenchman  with 
his  "yrande!  superbe!  magnifique!"  and,  hav- 
ing exhausted  our  superlatives,  have  no 
resource  but  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say, 
"Ah,  very  pretty!" 

The  Cheat  River  region  is  the  great 
scenic  lion  of  the  road,  as  the  Tray  Run 
Viaduct  is  the  mechanical  wonder.  At  this 
last-mentioned  point  the  train  laid  by  for 
several  hours  to  give  the  artists,  poets,  and 
photographers  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  faomlties.  The  road  here  is  located 
along  the  steep  mountain-side,  about  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Over  a  ravine  making  down  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  gorge  the  viaduct  in  question 
is  constructed,  carrying  the  track  225  feet 
above  its  base.  The  structure  is  as  admira- 
ble for  its  light  and  graceful  form  as  for  its 
evident  strength  and  the  imperishable 
durability  of  its  material.  From  the  high 
embankment  that  overlooks  the  river  one 
may  see  the  line  of  the  road  for  some 
distance  up  and  down;  and  nowhere  else, 
perhaps,  does  the  result  of  human  labor 
lose  so  little  in  the  immediate  comparison 
with  the  grander  works  of  nature.  One 
wonders  alternately  at  the  vastness  of  the 
obstacles  and  the  completeness  of  the 
achievement  in  surmounting  them. 
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Rt'suniint;  our  westward  course,  with  a 
nuinlfer  (if  u|is  ami  downs,  over  rivers  and 
under  mountains,  passint;  the  Kinfjwood 
Tunnel,  four  tliousand  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  we  arrived  at  <!rafton  a  little  before 
sunset.  Immediately  on  landing,  a  small 
party  of  the  excursionists,  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
in  number,  coni])osed  of  the  ladies  and  their 
immediate  attendants,  embarked  on  a  mini- 
ature steamer  for  an  episodical  pleasure 
trip  on  the  Tygart's  \'alley  River.  The  boat, 
which  was  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  had 
a  boiler  like  the  hotel  tea-kettle,  puft'ed 
along  in  the  way  that  reminded  one  of  the 
early  efforts  of  a  young  whale.     Hut  as 


speed  was  no  object,  the  little  animal's  fussy 
endeavors  only  served  to  entertain  the 
company.  There  was  something  dramatic 
in  the  contrast  between  these  scenes  and 
those  they  had  just  left.  I-Yom  the  rush- 
ing and  roaring  of  the  cars  through 
lonely  and  savage  mountains  they  suddenly 
find  themselves  gliding  with  swan-like 
motion  on  a  river  calm  and  beautiful  as  an 
Italian  lake.  Reclined  beneath  the  pictur- 
esque awning  that  covered  the  after-part 
of  their  little  vessel,  they  luxuriated  in  the 
evening  coolness  of  the  summer  (air,  and 
looked  with  delight  upon  the  placid  bosom 
of  the  stream,  that  mirrored  the  rich  over- 
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hanging  foliage  of  the  beech  and  maple, 
and  mimicked  with  exquisite  art  the  hues 
of  sunset,  as  they  changed  from  purple  and 
flaming  gold  to  the  soft  violet  of  twilight. 
At  intervals  several  well-trained  voices  dis- 
coursed harmonious  music  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  fairy  voyage. 

Three  consecutive  days  of  activity  and 
excitement  had  fatigued  even  the  elephant; 
and  after  a  short  but  brilliant  musical 
entertainment  in  their  own  parlor,  the 
excursionists  went  to  bed. 

Renovated  by  a  night  of  sound  sleep, 
invigorated  by  the  mountain  air  and  a  strong 
breakfast,  the  excursion  went  forth  to  greet 
the  morning  sun  with  unabated  ardor. 

The  Alleghanies  were  behind  them — 
westward  ho  !  Seven  miles  from  ( Jraf ton 
they  tarried  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site bits  of  scenery  which  had  yet  met  their 
eyes;  the  Valley  Falls,  where  the  river 
takes  two  leaps,  in  quick  succession,  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  each,  and  then  descends  in 
long  rocky  rapid  some  seventy  feet  in  a  mile. 

As  we  leave  the  mountains  the  traits  of 
ruggedness  and  sublimity  disappear,  and 
the  country  assumes  those  softer  character- 
istics which  obtained  for  the  Ohio  the  name 
of  "La  belle  Rwicre." 

A  short  distance  beyond  Burton  the  train 
was  stopped  to  give  the  excursionists  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  couple  who,  from 


their  extreme  old  age,  have  considerable 
local  notoriety.  Their  cottage  stood  imme- 
diately by  the  wayside;  and  the  old  folks, 
with  several  of  the  younger  fry,  were  at 
home,  rather  astonished,  no  doubt,  at  the 
number  and  character  of  their  visitors. 

Henry  Church  was  born  in  Suft'olk,  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1750,  and  is 
now  a  hundred  and  eight  years  old.  He 
came  to  this  country  a  British  soldier,  of 
the  63d  Light  Infantry,  and  served  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1781.  But  it  was  not  his  fortune  to 
have  seen  that  great  day  of  glory  and  dis- 
aster at  Yorktown  which  terminated  that 
campaign,  and  with  it  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  short  time  previous,  while  on 
a  scouting  party  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  he  was  taken  by  the  troops 
under  Lafayette,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  here 
until  peace  was  proclaimed;  but  the  general 
amnesty  brought  no  freedom  for  the  captive 
Briton.  He  had  become  entangled  in  a 
flaxen  net  stronger  than  the  bonds  of  war, 
and  the  meek  eyes  of  a  Quaker  maiden  had 
more  enduring  power  than  the  bayonets  of 
the  patriot  regiments.  Forgetting  his 
loyalty  to  King  and  country,  the  ex-soldier 
embraced  the  sweet  incarnation  of  peace, 
and  bowed  his  martial  neck  to  the  gentle 
yoke,  which  he  has  worn  with  exemplary 
patience  and  constancy  for  seventy-and- 
seven  years.     Hannah  Keine,  the  amiable 
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Friend  whose  charms  have  so  long  led  cap- 
tivity captive,  was  born  in  ( 'hester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  IT")"),  and  is  at  this  day  one 
hundred  and  three  years  of  age.  She  is  erect, 
active  in  her  movements,  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  faculties,  and  is  still  the  tidy, 
thrifty,  bustling  mistress  of  the  household 
she  has  ruled  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  Eight  children  are  the  fruits 
of  this  union,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year;  the  youngest  is  fifty- 
four,  fcjix  of  these  have  married,  and  the 
aggregate  result  is  sixty-two  grandchildren. 
One  died,  we  are  told,  when  between  fifty 
and  .sixty  years  old,  and  the  sorrowing 
mother  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  resig- 
nation, 

"Well,  it  was  always  a  weakly  child, 
and  I  never  expected  to  raise  it." 

Their  daughter,  Hannah,  .still  lives  a 
maiden,  and  true  to  her  filial  duties.  She 
is  now  "hard  on"  to  sixty;  and  as  we  saw 
her  tripping,  barefoot,  from  the  corn  patch 
(where  she  had  been  hoeing),  we  were  not 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Time  had  been 
anywise  lenient  in  his  dealings  with  her. 
In  view  of  these  things,  some  good-natured 
neighbor  lately  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
was  high  time  she  was  looking  out  for  a 
settlement,  and  following  the  example  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters. 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  man,  "I  hope  she'll 
have  the  grace  to  wait  till  1  am  gone.  It 
can't  be  many  years  now.  liut,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  sigh,  "  who  knows  ?  These 
young  gals  are  so  uncertain ! " 


Then  we  were  reminded  of  the  ancient 
arrowmaker  and  his  touching  grief— 

"Thus  it  is  our  children  leave  us!" 

The  company  has  paid  its  respects  to 
the  incarnate  centurie.s,  and  the  artists, 
with  rapid  pencils,  are  making  notes  of  the 
scene.  In  the  centre  is  the  old  man,  bowed 
upon  his  staff,  and  holding  to  his  wife's  arm, 
as  she  stands  stark  and  .stiff,  like  an  umbrella 
stuck  int(»  a  blue  cotton  case  for  super- 
fluity of  skirts  and  crinoline  were  not  of 
her  day  and  generation.  His  iron  frame  is 
evidently  yielding  to  the  weight  of  years. 
Deaf,  dim-eyed,  his  heavy  jaw  relaxed,  his 
face  wears  ordinarily  a  look  of  vacuity,  but 
bring  him  a  goblet  crowned  with  generous 
wine,  or,  what  is  more  potent,  though  less 
poetical,  a  tin  of  old  whiskey  the  milk  of 
age — his  hearing  and  eyesight  will  quickly 
improve,  and  he  will  discourse  freely  and 
intelligently  of  his  past  life ;  speaking  of 
men  and  things  belonging  to  our  early  his- 
tory as  the  occurrences  and  acquaintances 
of  yesterday. 

.\mong  the  excursionists  was  an  attache 
of  the  Uritish  Legation  at  Washington — a 
young  soldier  decorated  for  gallant  conduct 
on  the  bloody  parapets  of  the  Kedan. 

"Father  Church,  let  us  introduce  a 
countryman  -an  Englishman,  and  a  soldier 
like  yourself." 

The  old  man  took  the  extended  hand 
mechanically,  but  his  dull  eyes  gave  us  no 
sign. 

"  Bring  here  the  bugle." 
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The  instrument  was  brought,  and  the 
young  officer  sounded  one  of  the  martial 
airs  of  England.  Old  hundred  stood  up  as 
if  his  blood  had  been  warmed  with  wine, 
and  his  face  flashed  with  intelligence. 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it — an  Englishman 
and  a  soldier  did  you  say  ?  Ay,  and  a  brave 
lad,  I'll  warrant." 

It  was  a  touching  and  thought-compelling 
scene  to  see  these  two  together.  The  old 
man,  eighty  years  ago,  had  landed  on  our 
shores  an  armed  invader  to  aid  in  crushing 
out  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  feeble  and 
disorganized  colonies  that  bordered  the 
Atlantic  coast.  With  the  sound  of  that 
martial  bugle  call  he  doubtless  hears  the 
roll  of  musketry  and  the  deep  growl  of 
cannon.  Unconscious  of  the  misty  present, 
he  sees  with  the  eyes  of  youth  the  scarlet 
batallions  of  his  King  marching  and  ma- 
nffiuvering  in  vain  to  force  the  wary  and 
vigilant  host  of  the  rebels  to  untimely  battle. 
Cornwallis,  Tarleton,  Lafayette,  Lee — these 
are  the  names  that  fill  his  thoughts.  With 
all  these  memories  fresh  in  his  brain  he 
stands  face  to  face,  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  youth,  who,  member  of  a  lordly  embassy, 
has  come  to  bear  friendly  greeting  from  Old 
England  to  the  Great  Nation  of  the  western 
continent — a  nation  whose  bounds  extend 
from  ocean  to  ocean;  whose  ships  are  in 
every  sea ;  whose  civilization,  illuminating 
the  breadth  of  the  New  World,  reflects 
back  upon  the  Old,  light  for  light. 

Before  the  last  royal  soldier  that  treads 
our  soil  shall  have  passed  away  may  the 
memory  of  oppression,  war,  and  hatred  sink 
into  the  grave  of  oblivion ;  while  the  hope- 
ful, strong,  and  true  as  youth,  may  friend- 
ship spring  between  nations  of  kindred 
blood,  laws,  language,  and  religion  I 

Although  the  culminating  point  of  scenic 
interest  was  past,  the  social  life  of  the 
excursion  had  on  the  fourth  day  reached  its 
most  attractive  stage.  No  friendship  can 
be  considered  as  firmly  cemented  until  the 
parties  have  mutually  confided  to  each  other 
their  little  weaknesses  and  peccadilloes — 
their  loves  and  debts,  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments. No  social  community  can  be 
regarded  as  thoroughly  mixed  and  mellowed 
until  the  members  permit  themselves  unre- 
servedly to  make  puns.  It  is  a  symptom 
that  folks  have  agreed  to  lay  aside  the 
panoply  of  ceremony,  generally  irksome  to 
all  except  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
wear.  Dr.  .Johnson,  the  Ursa  Major  of 
English  letters,  said  that  a  punster  would 


steal.  Dictionaries  define  punning  as  "  a 
low  species  of  wit."  Heaven  preserve  our 
social  life  from  lump-headed  learning!  We 
think  a  discreet  punster  a  treasure  in  any 
company;  a  timely  pun,  very  good  wit;  a 
bad  one,  very  good  humor — the  worse  the 
better. 

At  the  Broad  Tree  Tunnel,  instead  of 
diving  through  the  mountain,  the  excursion 
passed  over  it  by  the  zigzag  road  which  had 
been  used  before  the  completion  of  the  more 
direct  subterraneous  passage.  To  perform 
this  two  additional  engines  were  brought 
into  service.  The  train  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  each  engine  taking  charge  of  its 
portion,  began  the  ascent  of  the  hill  by  a 
grade  of  250  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  novelty  of  the  passage  so  exhilar- 
ated the  wits  of  the  company  that  the  puns 
rained,  in  numbers  and  brilliancy  reminding 
one  of  the  meteoric  shower  of  1836,  which 
so  astonished  the  negroes  in  Virginia  and 
the  savants  all  over  the  world.  They 
crackled  like  a  bunch  of  Chinese  fire- 
crackers let  off  in  an  empty  barrel.  Who 
lit  the  match  ?  We  don't  know.  Doubtless 
one  of  the  literary  men  who  remembered  a 
couplet  in  "The  Child's  Own  Book." 

"YY.  U.  R.    YY.  U.  B. 
I.  C.  U.  R.  YY.  for  me." 

The  track  over  the  hill  is  laid  in  the 
form  of  YY Y  connected  in  a  regular  zigzag. 
Upon  that  hint  every  body  spoke  at  once. 
The  consequences  were  charming,  delight- 
ful, sublime;  ay,  and  a  step  beyond.  We 
can  not  recall  half  the  good  things  that 
were  said ;  we  would  not  repeat  them  if  we 
could.  The  confidence  of  these  jolly  and 
unguarded  moments  should  be  inviolate. 
Besides,  many  a  savory  dish  is  relished 
warm,  which  if  sei-ved  cold,  might  be 
thought  little  better  than  an  emetic. 

At  length  the  train  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
excursionists  rested  for  the  first  time  on 
the  beautiful  River  of  the  West.  From 
thence  to  Wheeling  the  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  stream  at  Moundsville,  pass- 
ing in  sight  of  the  Indian  tumulus,  seventy 
feet  in  height.  Although  this  is  one  of 
the  points  of  especial  interest  the  excursion 
did  not  stop  to  examine  it,  but  hurried  on 
to  the  termination  of  their  trip.  As  they 
entered  the  town  of  Wheeling  the  President 
of  the  Committee  on  toasts  arose,  and,  with 
a  sparkling  bumper  in  one  hand,  proposed 
the  three  hundred  and  seventy-ninth  regular 
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toast  (being  one  for  every  mile  of  the  road), 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  posi- 
tively to  be  the  last.  The  sentiment  was 
received  with  immense  api)lause- -which 
applause  was  reinforced  by  a  thundering 
salute  of  cannon  from  without.  The  ex- 
cursion was  handsomely  received  by  the 
Railroad  Company's  officials,  and  conveyed 
from  the  depot  to  the  "M'Clure  House"  in 
several  omnibuses  furnished  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Here  they  reposed  for  a  time,  for  the 
mid-day  heat  was  oppressive,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that 
they  again  ventured  out  in  detached  parties 
— in  carriages  or  afoot— to  see  the  Lions. 
Wheeling  is  famous  for  its  thriving  manu- 
factories of  glass  and  iron,  and  is  equally 
renowned  for  the  free  and  genial  hospitality 
of  its  citizens.  The  town  is  like  many  a 
child  we've  seen,  that  would  be  very  pretty 
if  its  face  was  washed.  But  in  recompense 
its  environs  are  beautiful.  The  bold  bluffs 
of  the  Ohio,  softened  with  the  tender  leaf- 
age of  June,  fully  justify  the  fame  of  the 
lovely  river,  while  a  drive  across  the  noble 
suspension  bridge  to  Zanes  Island  and  the 
agricultural  fair  grounds  well  repays  the 
trouble.  Behind  the  town  is  Wheeling  Hill, 
from  whose  summit  the  view  is  e.xtensive, 
grand,  and  unique. 

As  we  returned  to  the  "'M'Clure  House" 
about  dark  we  met  a  friend  who  saluted  us 
with  a  joyful  countenance. 

"Comrade,"  said  he,  "I  have  discovered 
a  new  pleasure  -  come  share  it  with  me." 

"What's  that?" 

"A  Catawba  cobbler." 

"Branssimo!  lead  the  way." 

So  the  cobblers  were  manufactured,  and 
a  plump  strawberry  dropjjed  into  each  glass 
among  the  tinkling  ice. 

"I've  had  eight  already."  quoth  my 
friend,  "each  better  than  the  other." 

"Oh.  Hebe!  what  a  drink!  This  is  the 
wine  that  Longfellow  has  poetized: 


'Verj'  good  in  its  way 
Is  the  Verzenay, 
Or  the  Sillery  soft  and  creamy; 
But  Catawba  wine 
Has  a  taste  more  divine, 
More  duleet,  <ielicious,  and  dreamy. 

'There  grows  no  vine 
By  the  haunted  Rhine, 
By  Danube,  or  Guadalquiver, 
Nor  on  Island  or  Cape 
That  bears  such  a  grape 
As  grows  by  the  beautiful  river." 


"Eight  are  enough,"  observed  my  friend, 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice.  "At 
nine  they  begin  to  deteriorate.  Nine,  this 
time,  was  a  trille  too  acid." 

In  due  time  an  elegant  supper  was 
served  which  was  disposed  of  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  highly  creditable  to  all 
parties.  Then  followed  a  hospitable  wel- 
come from  the  veneralile  Mayor  of  Wheel- 
ing, with  toasts,  speeches,  and  compliments 
right  and  left.  Every  body  was  pleased, 
charmed,  delighted  with  every  body  else, 
with  every  thing,  with  themselves,  the  road, 
and  the  e.xcursion  generally.  Hip— hip — 
hip     hurrah! 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  company  re-em- 
barked, and  started  on  their  return  east- 
ward. If  during  the  four  days  of  leisurely 
movement  we  had  been  delighted  with  the 
examination  of  the  details  of  the  road,  and 
imi)ressed  by  the  sublimity  of  its  natural 
surroundings,  yet  the  wonderful  character 
of  the  achievement  was  more  fully  realized 
by  the  rapid,  unbroken  sweep  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  rail  from  Wheeling  to 
Baltimore,  379  miles  in  K!  hours,  without 
an  incident,  a  jolt,  or  the  slightest  dis- 
comfort. 

On  the  .")th  of  -June  the  Company  arrived 
at  the  Camden  Street  Station,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  excursion 
was  over:  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that, 
like 

"The  feast  of  O'Rourke,  it  will  ne'er  be  forgot 
By  those  who  were  there,  or  those  who  were  not.'' 


From  fUrp«r'*  Mncnzine— By  rcnui* 
Harper  A  Brullirn. 


■THE  DAY  WE  CELEBKATE." 


■THE    ROYAL    LIMITED." 


OBSERVATION    END. 
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MR.  M'MAHON  wa.s  born  in  Cumberlaml, 
.August  18,  1800.  He  was  the  .son 
of  William  M'Mahon,  a  highly  re- 
spected farmer,  of  Allegany  county.  .John 
\'an  Lear  .M'Mahon  began  his  education  at 
the  .'Vllegany  County  Academy,  at  Cumlier- 
land,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kev.  Robert 
Kennedy,  a  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman.  It 
was  when  a  boy,  under 
the  age  of  fourteen, 
that  he  astonished  his 
preceptor  by  showing 
his  powers  of  memory 
in  repeating,  without 
taking  a  note,  the  en- 
tire sermons  of  his 
preceptor  that  he 
happened  to  hear  him 
preach.  At  fifteen, 
M'Mahon  went  to 
Princeton,  and  could 
have  entered  the  ju- 
nior class,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  he 
was  advised  to,  and 
did,  enter  the  sopho- 
more class. 

He  graduated  at 
seventeen  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  through 
college  without  a  de- 
merit, and  to  that  end 
never  to  miss  being  at 
chapel.  His  associates 
tried  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the 
latter  resolve,  and  so,  one  morning,  he 
found  himself  so  securely  barricaded  in  his 
room,  that  all  his  efforts  to  get  out  of  the 
door  failed.  His  was  a  spirit  not  easily 
balked.  He  tied  his  bed  clothes  together, 
fastened  it  to  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture, 
and  let  himself  down  to  the  ground,  and 
arrived  at  chapel  in  time  to  answer  his 
name  at  roll-call. 

After  his  graduation  at  Princeton,  he 
studied  law  with  Roger  Perry,  then  one  of 
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the  leading  members  of  the  Allegany  bar. 
il'.Mahon  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  removed 
immediately  to  Baltimore. 

He  was  so  disappointed  at  his  want  of 
success  at  the  law,  that  he  successively 
considered  making  his 
livingatnovei  writing, 
then  tried  the  noble 
profession  of  the 
"healing  art,"  and, 
tinally,  concluded  to 
study  for  the  Presby- 
terian ministry.  He 
abandoned  one  after 
another  and  returned 
to  the  law  with  an 
ardor  born  almost  of 
remorse  at  ever  hav- 
ing had  a  disloyal 
sentiment  to  the  pro- 
fession for  which  he 
had  such  .splendid  tal- 
ents, and  which  he 
adorned  and  honored. 
His  native  heath 
was  the  place  on 
which  he  attained  his 
first  legal  honors,  the 
people  having  great 
faith  in  his  abilities. 
He  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  when  just 
twenty-one.  He  had 
already  made  a  repu- 
tation as  an  orator, 
which  came  from  the 
Rev.  Ur.  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  St.  .John's  Col- 
lege, having  heard  a  speech  by  him,  had 
carried  his  fame  to  .\nnapolis,  and  which 
made  the  scholars  of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning  anxious  to  hear  him,  and  to  see 
him  as  he  "  came  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  absurdly  dresseil  in  the  guise 
of  a  mountain  huntsman  in  a  linsey-woolsey 
shirt,"  with  which  "he  also  afi'ected  a 
primitiveness  and  uncouth  manner  which, 
indeed,  was  no  part  of  his  nature."  These 
eccentricities  soon  wore  off". 
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The  next  year  Mr.  M'Mahon  was  re- 
elected to  the  Legislature,  became  the 
leader  of  the  House,  and  was  made  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  He 
was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  At 
this  session  he  made  his  great  speech  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  -Jews  of  Maryland 
and  from  their  political  disabilities,  and 
the  fight,  long  before  carried  on  by  Thomas 
Kennedy,  was  successful  in  the  hands  of  so 
gallant  and  capable  a  leader  as  M'Mahon. 

In  1826,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends 
and  admirers  to  remove  again  to  Baltimore. 
He  himself  now  believed  that  he  had  more 
friends  there  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
return  to  the  metropolis  was  made.  He 
was  elected  twice,  in  successive  terms,  to 
the  Legislature  from  Baltimore. 

To  Mr.  M'Mahon  belongs  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  having  drawn  up  the 
original  charter  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad — a  model  that  has  not  had  its 
improvement,  and  a  wonder  in  that  no 
previous  instrument  of  that  character 
served  as  a  precedent.  "This  document, 
which  is  the  first  railroad  charter  obtained 
in  the  United  States,  indicates  the  pene- 
trating knowledge  and  forethought  of  its 
author  as  to  the  powers  that  would  be 
required  by  such  a  corporation;  and  has 
been  used  as  a  model  for  most  of  the 
subsequent  charters  obtained  from  the 
Legislatures  of  the  various  states  for  the 
construction  of  roads  that  were  started  as 
soon  as  the  practicability  of  the  railroad 
system  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company." 
(Chronicles  of  Baltimore,  Scharf,  p.  447.) 
It  was  through  M'Mahon's  indefatigable 
energy  that  the  measures,  necessary  to 
establish  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  were 
passed.  On  one  occasion  the  fates  were 
against  him.  He  had  counted  noses  and 
found  that  he  had  just  the  one  vote 
necessary  to  carry  the  bill  if  he  could  hold 
his  forces.  In  the  number  of  his  adherents 
were  several  Eastern  Shore  members.  If 
the  steamer  Maryland  came  on  time,  they 
would  go  home  and  the  bill  would  be  lost; 
if  she  did  not,  the  members  remained,  and 
the  bill  would  pass.  The  steamer  must 
not  come  according  to  her  schedule  time. 
Captain  William  Taylor,  a  good  friend  of 
M'Mahon's,  was  master  of  the  sturdy 
steamer  Maryland.  To  him  Mr.  M'Mahon 
stated  the  situation,  and  said  to  him  "  the 
Maryland  must  not  make  that  trip." 
"  Why,"    exclaimed   the    excited   captain, 


"  the  boat  is  advertised  to  come  at  that 
time."  "Well,"  said  Mr.  M'Mahon,  sum- 
ming up  the  matter  in  this  sententious 
conclusion; — "I  am  a  good  friend  of 
yours."  "The  boat,"  replied  Captain 
Taylor,  "  can  get  her  engines  out  of  order, 
or  something  like  that,"  and  she  conve- 
niently did,  for  the  Maryland  never  made 
that  trip,  the  Eastern  Shore  members 
remained  over  in  Annapolis,  and  M'Mahon's 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  would  never  accept  any 
national  political  i)Osition.  He  would  not 
even  argue  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  noted  as 
the  weakness  in  a  superior  character. 
When  he  was  identified  with  the  Jackson 
party,  they  offered  him  a  nomination  for 
Congress,  but  he  would  not  accept  it. 
Once  the  Whigs  ofi'ered  him  the  seat  of 
United  States  Senator  from  Maryland.  He 
declined  that  high  honor  as  he  did  the 
remarkable  offer  that  came  to  him  by 
letter,  from  President  Harrison,  to  give  him 
any  office  he  wished  save  one  position. 

Mr.  M'Mahon,  before  Harrison's  elec- 
tion, had  become  identified  with  the  Whig 
party,  and,  in  1844,  was  president  of  the 
great  National  Whig  Mass  Convention,  in 
Baltimore,  where  twenty  thousand  people 
gathered,  and  where  he  called  the  meeting 
to  order  with  that  remarkable,  but  not 
strictly  grammatical  metaphor,  which  pro- 
claimed that  "every  m(iuntain  has  sent 
forth  its  rill,  every  valley  its  stream,  and 
lo  !  the  avalanche  of  the  people  is  here." 

Mr.  M'Mahon  was  the  earnest  friend  of 
internal  improvement,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Internal  Improvement  Con- 
vention of  1825,  (if  which  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton  was  president,  and  such  men 
as  John  Nelson  and  Charles  Fentim  Mercer 
members. 

John  Van  Lear  M'Mahon's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  Maryland  and  posterity  was 
left  unfinished.  An  inappreciative  public 
buried  it  before  its  life  had  been  fully 
lived.  The  "Historical  \'iew  of  the  (.Gov- 
ernment of  Maryland  from  its  Colonization 
to  the  Present,"  never  reached  the  living 
present.  True,  the  State,  in  its  aggregate 
capacity  of  General  Assembly,  supported 
the  work  by  a  handsome  subscription,  yet, 
the  State,  at  large,  in  its  individual  citizen- 
ship, gave  such  little  encouragement  to  the 
great  work  of  this  brilliant  and  profnund 
man  that  he  closed  his  remarkable  re- 
searches with  the  end  of  the  first  volume. 
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and  the  review  of  the  great  history  of 
Maryland  stands  unwritten  from  the  end 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  down  to  the 
period,  1831,  when  M'Mahon  closed  his 
labors,  and  put  down  the  pen  that  wrote 
with  the  clearness  of  the  ripple  of  his  own 
mountain  streams.  What  posterity  has 
lost  by  an  inappreciative  public  will  never 
be  repaired.  There  is  never  but  one  mind 
of  a  particular  mold  men  may  approach 
in  similarity  but  the  stamji  of  the  indivi- 
dual man  is  sejiarate  and  distinct,  in  all 
God's  creation,  from  every  other  man  from 
the  moment  time  liegan  to  the  second  it 
shall  end. 

So  there  was  one  M'Mahon,  and  one 
man  capable  to  do  just  what  he  has  done 
and  could  have  done.  This  one  volume  is 
a  delight  to  every  student  of  Maryland 
history  a  wonder  to  all  who  have  jiondered 
and  conned  over  the  musty,  unprinted 
pages  of  Maryland  archives  for  the  golden 
grains  of  history  found  in  every  leaf.  In 
every  [lage  of  M'Mahon's  review  can  be 
seen  the  honest,  jiatient  work  of  the  seeker 
of  truth,  no  labor  too  great,  no  pains  too 
severe,  no  time  too  valuable  to  bar  his 
effort  to  run  out  to  its  most  distinct  source 
the  headwaters  of  authority  for  every  fad 
he  stated.  He  has  grouped  his  jieriods  in 
historic  epochs;  he  has  clothed  them  with 
the  purity  of  perfect  diction;  he  has 
colored  them  with  the  touch  of  pathos,  and 
brightened  his  conclusions  of  fact  with 
jeweled  thoughts  of  imagination,  and,  from 
every  source  law,  poetry  and  the  classics 
—  embellished,  with  the  richest  gems  of 
literature,  his  unrivalled  contribution  to 
Maryland  history.  It  reads  with  the  relish 
of  romance;  it  is  enriched  with  the  strength 
of  truth,  and  embellished  by  the  purest  of 
diction;  and  the  labor  of  its  research  is 
illumined  by  the  candor  and  fairness  per- 
meating every  statement  and  corollary. 
It  is  indeed,  a  surprise,  a  delight  and  a 
wonder  that  a  mind  so  truthful  should  find 
pleasure  in  the  perfectness  of  detail  and 
laborious  research  of  the  review,  and  could 
command  the  diction  of  the  author,  for 
when  M'Mahim  had  done  most  of  the  labor 
of  his  work,  and  his  discerning  jien  had 
wended  its  diamond  point  through  the 
mazes  of  fact  and  gems  of  fancy  that 
created  this  historic  mosaic  of  a  great 
commonwealth,  he  was  not  vet  thirty  years 
old. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  had  those  who  appreci- 
ated   to    the    fullest   extend    his   talents. 


When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he 
was  called  upon  by  a  lady  of  Cfiarles 
County  to  make  her  will,  which  he  drew, 
leaving  a  blank  for  the  legatee.  He  was 
astonished,  at  her  death,  to  find  that  she 
had  inserted  his  name  in  the  blank,  and 
that  he  had  become  heir  to  about  $25, (•()(). 

Mr.  M'.Mahon  was  offered  the  post  of 
Judge  .\dvocate  for  the'Jovernment  in  the 
case  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  Captain 
Mackenzie,  who  had  young  Spencer  hung 
on  the  Somers  for  alleged  mutiny;  he 
refused  to  take  the  position.  Governor 
Pratt  offered  him  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
State;  this  he  declined.  (Jovernor  Frank 
Thomas  proffered  him  the  Chief -lusticeship 
of  the  State;  this  he  would  not  accejit. 
Mr.  M'Mahon  was  a  lawyer  after  this  one 
venture  in  authorsliij),  and  Law  was  his 
mistress.  He  made  profound  study  of  any 
case  he  had,  and  when  his  opinion  was 
once  formed  his  position  was  well-nigh 
impregnable. 

He  had  a  fund  of  humor  that  came  to 
his  aid  in  case  and  conversation,  and  he 
was  not  above  jjlaying  a  practical  joke  on 
the  grave  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
itself,  and  once  set  an  honest  old  German 
on  the  Court,  who  rapped  them  up,  while 
under  the  trees  at  Annapolis,  for  their 
dilatoriness  in  not  deciding  his  case  ! 
M'Mahon  stood  by  and  enjoyed  the  hot 
lecture  his  irate  client  gave  the  amused 
•Judges.  His  ingenuity  was  once  displayed 
in  a  case  with  Reverdy  .Johnson,  whom,  as 
a  legal  antagonist,  he  feared,  and  yet 
eminent  lawyei's  who  knew  both  and  all  of 
Mr.  M'Mahon's  brethren  at  the  bar  declare 
M'Mahon  to  be  the  most  talented  of  all 
the  professions  which  were  contemporane- 
ous with  him.  M'Mahon  and  he  were 
trying  a  case  against  each  other.  A 
vessel's  cargo  had  been  injured  in  a  storm. 
M'.Mahon  saw  his  client  could  only  win  by 
getting  in  an  admission  of  the  captain,  who 
was  not  his  witness.  He  had  one  witness 
that  heard  the  captain's  remark  that  would 
fasten  responsibility  on  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  but  he  could  not  testify  to  it,  as 
that  was  hearsay.  He  primed  his  witness, 
and,  on  the  stand,  when  the  witness  was 
asked  if  he  knew  why  the  barrels  rolled 
about  the  vessel,  the  witness  answered, 
"No;  only  what  the  captain  said."  "Of 
course,"  said  Mr.  M'.Mahon,  with  a  non- 
chalent  wave  of  his  hand,  "you  can't  tell 
that."  Mr.  .Johnson  pricked  uji  his  ears  at 
once  and  saw  evidently  that  M'Mahon  was 
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trying  to  keep  something  back  that  he 
thought  would  injure  his  case,  and  added, 
"Oh,  yes;  let  it  come  out;  let  us  have  the 
whole  truth."  The  witness  continued  with, 
"The  captain  said  that  the  barrels  were 
not  properly  fastened  on  the  deck!" 
When  Johnson  saw  how  he  had  been 
trapped,  he  gave  M'Mahon  a  look  that 
plainly  said,  "  How  could  you  treat  me  that 
way." 

In  1859,  while  preparing  a  brief  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Mr.  M'Mahon  was  struck 
with  partial  blindness.  It  grew  worse,  and 
he  retired  from  the  bar  in  1863  and 
removed  to  Cumberland,  where  he  died  in 
1879.  He  left  the  law  with  an  ample 
competence. 

As  a  political  speaker,  it  is  said,  no  one 
ever  heard  his  superior;  as  a  profound  and 
astute  lawyer  he  had  few  equals.  When 
practicing  his  profession  he  was  familiar 
with  the  decisions  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union.     The    power   of    his   memory   was 


wonderful.  If  a  legal  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  him  he  would  at  once  say,  "  It 
is  decided  so  and  so  in  such  and  such 
States,  and  would  at  once  go  to  his  library 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  volume  containing 
the  decision.  His  voice  had  a  wonderful 
volume,  and  he  could  be  distinctly  heard  at 
a  great  distance,  and  yet  there  was  no 
harshness.  He  was  always  listened  to  with 
pleasure,  for  he  was  truly  eloquent  in 
language  and  thought."  (Scharf's  Chron- 
icles of  Baltimore,  p.  684.) 

Mr.  M'Mahon  was  fond  of  Annapolis 
and  its  people,  and  they  returned  his  affec- 
tion. Here  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
his  labors  and  many  of  his  professional 
triumphs.  Tradition  still  hands  down  his 
name  in  tender  and  admiring  memory.  To 
the  brightness  (if  his  wit  and  the  grandeur 
of  his  powers  is  attached  the  flavor  of 
love's  tender  romance  with  one  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  "  the  ancient  capital "  of 
Maryland. 


THE  CLUB  CAR. 


A    NOVEL    INSTITUTION    OF    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD. 


IN  March  of  the  present  year  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  conceived  the 
idea  of  transforming  one  of  their  Royal 
Blue  Line  coaches  from  an  ordinary  coach 
into  a  "Reception"  or  "Club  ("ar."  The 
interior  was  dismantled  of  its  seats,  and  in 
their  stead  were  placed  movable  chairs  and 
tables,  so  that  the  car  can  be  used  for  any 


with  broiler  and  the  usual  necessary  utensils. 
This  novel  car  was  inau};urated  by  the 
Gridiron  Club,  of  Washinfjtim,  on  their  visit 
to  the  Lotus  Club,  of  New  York,  on  March 
10  and  11.  It  also  formed  part  of  .Admiral 
Dewey's  Special  Train  on  his  visit  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Nashville  and  Knoxville 
from  April  29  to  May  18,  as  well  as  on 
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purpose  which  occasion  demands.  The  car 
is  handsomely  carpeted  and  the  wood 
furnishings  in  oak  give  it  a  handsome 
appearance.  It  is  so  arranged  that  any 
number  of  small  side  tables  may  be  used, 
or  if  desired,  one  large  extension  table 
occupying  about  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  car,  can  be  placed  in  the  center.  The 
car  is  also  provided  with  a  buffet,  fitted  up 


a  similar  special  train  used  by  him  to  Col- 
umbus, Detroit  and  (Jrand  Rapids  on  .June 
.')  to  18. 

The  car  has  found  great  favor  and  has 
been  in  constant  demand  by  organizations 
and  special  parties,  as  it  affords  them  a 
social  feature  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  coach  or  sleeping 
car. 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    BLACK    HAND,   OHIO. 


BY    H.   C.   COCHRAN. 


TWO  beautiful  Indian  legends  linger  in 
and  about  the  pineclad  heights  and 
the  romantic  ravines  of  Black  Hand. 

In  one  of  the  inter-tribal  wars  between 
the  Wyandots  and  Mingo  warriors,  a  young 
man  from  the  latter  tribe  was  carried  away. 
He  was  kept  a  prisoner  by  his  captors  until 
a  little  Wyandot  maiden  lost  her  heart  to 
him.  Though  neither  could  speak  a  word 
of  the  other's  tongue,  love  does  not  know 
syntax  or  grammar.  They  planned  an 
elopement,  and  at  the  rising  of  the  morning 
sun  had  several  hours  the  start  of  their 
pursuers.  The  fleeing  couple  found  their 
way  to  the  large  rock  overhanging  the 
murky  waters  of  Licking  river.  Close  be- 
hind them  they  heard  their  pursuers.  To 
fall  into  their  hands  meant  death  to  the 
lover  and  worse  to  his  loved  one.  They 
listened  a  moment,  then  clasped  in  each 
others  arms,  they  jumped  into  the  flood. 
Only  the  ripples  on  the  water  told  that  the 
red  romance  was  over. 

The  other  : 

About  five  miles  south  of  the  Black 
Hand  rock,  mai'ked  with  a  hand  carved  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  is  situated  Flint  Ridge. 
From  that  and  one  other  similar  ridge  all 
of  the  flint  for  war  and  the  peaceful  arts  of 
the  aborigines  was  procured.  Inimical 
tribes  met  at  the  mines  and  that  they 
might  be  enjoyed  by  all,  an  imaginary  line 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  was  drawn,  one  part 
of  which  was  marked  by  the  effigy  on  Black 
Hand  rock.  The  savages  traversing  the 
wilderness  came  to  this  circle,  laid  down 
their  weapons  and  troubles,  went  into  the 
tabooed  district,  mined  the  valued  stone 
and  picked  up  their  troubles  and  animosi- 
ties as  they  re-crossed  the  charmed  circle. 

Black  Hand  of  today  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  favor  as  a  resort  for  the  hunter,  fisher- 
man, or  man  of  business  cares  who  seeks 
for  a  few  hours  to  recruit  his  energies  lost 
in  his  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  life. 
The  half  of  Licking  County,  to  the  west 
was  the  bed  of  a  primeval  lake.  Water 
overflowing  from  it,  has  worn  its  way  for 
miles  through  an  immense  stone  dam  of 
Silurian  grit.  The  rugged  walls  of  sand- 
stone, honeycombed  with  the  untold  ages 
are,  from  their  crests  to  their  shingly 
bases,  clothed  with  a  verdure  which  reaches 
from  the  pines  of  the  arctic  circle,  to  the 
trailing  vines  of  the  sub-tropics.     Besides 


its  rugged  beauty  it  has  a  commercial 
romance  about  it,  which,  in  the  light  of  our 
greater  civilization,  makes  it  even  more 
romantic  than  the  Indian  tales  above  told. 
Early  in  this  century  the  civil  engineers 
who  located  the  Ohio  canal,  recognized  the 
advantages  of  its  pent  up  flood  in  that  great 
undertaking.  By  means  of  a  slack  water 
dam  at  the  east  end,  it  was  made  navigable 
for  the  boats  and  the  wealth  of  the  western 
world  passed  through  it. 

With  the  decadence  of  the  canal  and 
the  adoption  of  quicker  transit  Black 
Hand  narrows  cut  a  still  more  important 
figure. 

By  the  joint  efi^orts  of  the  early  invest- 
ors, the  Central  Ohio  railroad  company 
solved  the  same  problem  in  1853  which  the 
state  of  Ohio  with  its  canal  had  done  in 
1828,  years  before.  At  great  cost  they 
hewed  a  way  on  the  south  side  of  Licking 
river  for  a  road-bed  and  coming  to  the 
jutting  promontory  opposite  the  Black  Hand 
rock,  they  accomplished  the  then  stupen- 
dous undertaking  of  cutting  through  the 
sandstone  mountain  and  emerged  into  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  Licking  county  which 
were  once  the  bottom  of  a  lake  whose  sur- 
face was  only  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
Creator.  The  passenger  on  a  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  train  today,  after  riding  through  the 
rugged  hills  and  broken  country  coming 
like  a  flash  into  this  beautiful  valley,  is 
charmed  by  both,  as  each  lends  a  fascinat- 
ing color  to  the  other. 

The  Black  Hand  of  today,  with  its 
romantic  scenery  and  its  contribution  to 
the  civilization  of  this  western  world  as  well 
as  its  wonderful  wealth  of  flora  from  two 
zones,  has  attracted  those  in  search  of  rest 
to  tired  muscles  and  nerves  which  only  out- 
door life  can  give.  A  number  of  little  cot- 
tages have  been  built  along  the  dashing 
stream.  They  are  occupied  from  the  time 
the  first  buds  of  spring  gladden  the  eye 
until  the  Statutes  silence  the  last  gun  of 
the  sportsman  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  deep  wide  stream  and  its  tributa- 
ries coming  from  the  rugged  hills  north  and 
south,  afi:'ord  one  of  the  most  popular 
inland  fishing  resorts  in  central  Ohio.  Heav- 
ily wooded  hills  in  all  directions  and 
partially  tilled  valleys  make  the  region  a 
paradise  to  the  weary  one  with  a  sports- 
man's tastes  and  instincts. 
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THE    UNDER    DOG. 


HERE'S  to  the  Under  Dog, 
The  under  dog  in  the  tight; 
Whether  the  under  dog  be  wrong 

(»r  the  under  dog  Ije  right. 
Bind  up  the  wound  of  fate, 

Lift  gently  your  fallen  foe; 
Strength  and  valor  decide  no  wrong; 
Streams  rippling,  down  hill  flow. 

Applause  rings  all  for  success, 

P.ut  failure  no  praise  commands; 
And  friendshi]!  only  survives  its  name 

When  the  heli)ing  hand  of  a  friend 
Clasps  warm  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Stands  near  in  the  dark  of  night; 
So  here's  to  the  under  dog  of  fate. 

The  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

Come  from  out  the  sunshine, 

Stand  in  the  shadow  awhile; 
Imagine  yourself  the  under  dog 

In  the  hour  of  failure  and  trial. 
His  efforts  were  just  as  great 

As  though  the  cause  was  right. 
So  let  your  manly  sympathies  out 

To  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


Lv    WASHINGTON 

Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  . 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET. 
Ah,   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.06 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


No.  52t 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


No.  52-, 

3UNDAV 


No.  52E 

EX.    SUN 
6   HOUR 


9.0C 
9.52 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.10 
1.00 
I  .05 
3.09 
5.35 
5.40 


No.  502 
DAILY 


1. 10 
2.  16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.05 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 
DAILY 
B  HOUR 


53.00 
"3.49 
=  3.53 
g5.52 
■^8.00 
38.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
6.56 
9.25 
9.35 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


No. 546 

DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


1  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  SOI 

DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
6   HOUR 


NO.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
B  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 

■IROYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 

5  HOUR 


NO. 525 

DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


No.  515 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA --- 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  royal  STATION- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON    -- 


4.30 
7.30 
9.31 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
1  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


■    PM 

12.55 
J3.00 
=  5.07 
=  7.06 
-7.10 
iS.OO 


4.55 
5.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.36 
1  1.46 
I  1.60 
I  2.50 


NIQHT 

12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 

AM 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSSURQ 

LIMITED 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.55UI 
lO.OOui 
12.20  PM 
2.26  PK 
2.40  PM 
3.46  PJ 

1  .25  PM 
1.30  PJI 
4.20  PM 
6.42  PM 
7.00  PM 
8.05  PM 

I.25p.« 
1.30pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.26pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  lOui 
10.20  UI 

6.65  pm 

7.00  P« 

9.36  pm 

1  1  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

1  .  lOui 

I2.10NT 
I2.I5UI 
3.36UI 
8.50AJI 
9.00  AM 
I0.06UI 

6.55  P» 
7.00  PM 
9.35  pm 
1  1.46  pm 
12.00  NT 
1.00  UI 
8.55  UI 

4.30U1 
7.30  u« 
9.3  1  UI 
9.40  UI 
10.50UI 
7.25  pm 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.- 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
1  u     WASHINGTON         

An     ni  FVFl  AND 

S.lOuf 
1  I.35UI 

Ar    CCi\   MMRllfi                     

5.56  PJI 
8.00  w 
1  1.46  w 
1  I.52UI 
6.55  pm 
6.60  PM 
10.50PM 
lO.OOui 

8.45  PJI 

7.23UI 
6.50  P.« 
10.35  pm 
9.30  PH 
7.36UI 
6.26  UI 
8.40  UI 
7.36  PM 

8.30  UI 

I2.00NN 
2.00UI 
6.60  u 
7.  lOm 

12.40  PM 
5.50  pm 
10.50P.M 
lO.OOui 

AR.  LOUISVILLE 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.                                                                                                                                                                  | 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL 

POINT5 

,  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

NO.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO 

t  8.30  UI 

2.45  UI 

3.30  f.« 

I0.20UI 

8.00  PJI 

8.00  pm 

I2.20UI 

I0.50UI 

1  1  .20UI 

9.40  pm 
8.00  A* 

3.25pm 
9.46  P» 

6.30  PM 
8.05  pm 
230Atl 

I2.60PJI 

*  8.20UI 
2.  IOpm 

t  2.45  PM 

*  6.36  pm 

2.I5UI 
8.05  UI 
8.05UI 
12.  1  5  pm 
7.30pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00  pm 
6.41  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  I5UI 
12.35  PM 
12.40  PM 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

8.  I6UI 
8.55UI 
8.  15  PM 
9.00  PM 
2.22  UI 
3.22UI 
3.32UI 
5.35  UI 
8.07  UI 
8.  lOui 

l.OOPM 
2.05PM 
2.20  pm 
4.35PM 
7.00  •» 
7.05pm 

4.60  pm 
5.53PB 
6.05  PM 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50PM 

1  I.55UI 
12.66  pm 
1.06pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.55U1 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  I5UI 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
1  2.25UI 
12.44UI 
3.  lOui 
5.52UI 

Ah.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar.  new   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday.                                      | 

No. 

5>2 

No 

504 

No. 

526 

No. 

522 

No. 

528 

No. 

508 

No. 

502 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPEKATKD    BY   THK    n.\I,TIMORE    &    OHIO    KAII.KOAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  ULUE  TRAINS  OK  THE   B.   &  O.     FINEST    SERVICE   IN    THE  WORLD.     .SOLID 

VE.STIIiULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washinctd.v,   Baltimore,   Philadem'hia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
.Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  IMUsburg  to  New  York. 

I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  a  la  carle  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Huflfet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Haltimore  to  New  York. 
Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe, 

a  1,(  caitc,  Haltimore  to  New  York. 
I'arlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  W.-ishington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;    Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
W:ishinj;ton  to  Haltimore. 

No.   524.      "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       Exclusively    Pullman     Equipment.      Parlor  Cars, 
I'.ufTet  Smoking  and  Observation    Cars.      Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,   a  la  carte, 
Haltimore  to  New  York.      No  e.\tra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 
No.   536.     Buffet   I'arlor  Car  Washington  to   New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to   Phila- 
delphia. 
No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  alacarte,  Baltimore 

to  New  York. 
No.  546.      Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Haltimore  to  Washington. 
No,   517.      Buffet  i'arlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car    New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car   New   York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  and 

('afc,  a  la  carte.  New   York  to  Haltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and 

Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York    to   Philadelphia. 
No.   507.     Drawing   Room   Car    New  York    to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to 

Washington. 
No.   509.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars,  Buf- 
fet .Smoking  and  Observation  Cars.      Dining  Car,    table    d'hote;   and    Cafe,  a   la  carte, 
Philadelphia  to  Washington.    No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525,     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carle,  New  York  to 

Baltimore. 
No.   503.      Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 
No.  515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Balti.more,    Washington,    PnisBURG, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     I.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Haltimore  to 

Cincinnati.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and    Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars   Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  I'ittsburg. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.   Louis.     .Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Par- 

kersbury.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
"Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
.Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.       .Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.      Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 

to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 
No.     2.     Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.      Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Haltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  \"ork.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  .Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.     Dining  car  series  breakfast. 
"  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  .Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 
No.  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.     Observation  I'arlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


No. 

9- 

No. 

3- 

No. 

II. 

No. 

5- 

No. 

47- 

No. 

55 

No. 

4- 

No. 

6. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

10. 

No. 

12. 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Cbalnnan  of  tht*  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Undkkwoou,  2d  Vice  Pre8.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OsoAR  G.  Murray,  let  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolfokd,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Sewakd.  Guthrie  &  Steele.  Gen.  Counsel. .New  York  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  BuLKLEY,  Comptroller Baltimore.  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth.  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md.         G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer _ Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 
F.  D.  Undekwood,  2d  VlcePres.&Gen.Mgr.,  liaitlmore.  Md. 

Daniel  Willaed,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  Eng.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Van  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  UivlMlon 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thob.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phlla.  Div..  Main  Line 

aud  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wm.  Gibson,  General  Superintendent  PlttKhurg  Division 

and  BraiK-lies,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions,  Chicago,  111. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Maroney.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Keakney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't   Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt .Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Selden.  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore.  Md. 
E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  D.  McCuuBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore.  Md. 

David  Lek.  Supr.  MhIui.  of  Wav Zaiiesvllle.  O. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Superliiieudent Baltiniure,  Md. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent,  anpt.  Fblla<l»'lph1n  Division,  PhIlaUel|ihla,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier.  Supt  Main  Line,  Isi  Div.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  Ist  Div., 

Cuinberlaud,  Md. 

F.  A.  HusTED,  Supt.  Main  Line.  2d  Div Graiiou,  W.  Va. 

Thos.C. Prince,  supt.  Mwiii  Line,  .3d  Div...  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt  W.  Va.  and  Pitt«burgDivs.,Westun,  W.  Va. 
J.  S.  NoRRis.  Supt.  PIttslig.  Div.  East.  Dist.ConneilnvfDe,  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  Plitt'bg.  Div.  West.  Dlst  ..Pittsburg.  Pa. 

T.  J.  English.  Supt.  Middle  Divlhlon Newark.  O. 

F.  C.  Batchelder,  Supt.  N.-W.  r>lv.  Chgo.  Dist  Gjirrert.  Ind. 
J.  H.  Glover. Supt  N.-W.  Div. , Akron  Dist-Cbiriip>.Uiiict .  O. 

Hugh  G.Bowles,  Supt.  Mon'hela  Div Fairniout.W.Va. 

Chas.  Frick.  Fuel  Agt'ni Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Baugh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaurants, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Tratfic.  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  SoHRYVER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bidg., Chicago,  HI. 

B.  E.  Peddicubd,  Gen.  Baggage  Ageni Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent. 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby.  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Heoe,  General  Agent WaMhlngton.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  G.  SriNE,  Passenger  Agent 130(1  Broadwny.  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt WashlnKtou.  D.  C. 

C.  E.  DuDROw,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  o. 

F   P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


W.  W.  Picking;.  General  Agent Chicago,  III. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago.  III. 

R.  C.  Haase.  N.  W.  Trav.  PaHs.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  BuKCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraitu,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hubart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltlnmre.  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott.  Jr.,  DIst.  Pass'r  Ag't.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  K.  R. 

Cincinnati,  0. 
R.  S.  Brown.  Dlst. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.  R.  Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  L»Ist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  III. 
J.  H.  Larrabke,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vincennea,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  SuATTUC.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.K. 

Denver,  Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.Pass'r  Ag'tB.&O.S-W.R.  R.Dallas.Tex. 


FREIGHT. 


C.  S.  WiGUT,  Manager  Freight  TraflSc Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Bbockenbrough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent r.altlninrt*.  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson.  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Pliiladelphla,  Pa. 
James  MosHER.  Asst. Gen. Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  BiGELow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  Tin  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowlek,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky.  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  Genera!  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pltishurg.  Pa. 

W.W.Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbue,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago.  III. 

W.  W.  Wood.  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith.  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 


F.  M.Johnson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent  New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King.  Com'I  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercbil  Freight  Agf-ui,  Hnithnitre.  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Comnu'rclal  Fht  Atrent,  WaHliIiit,'inii,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Comnicn-hil  Freight  Agent.  Atliinta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commerciul  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Conimerclal  FnMght  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown.  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Deindt,  Mich 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago.  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  .  -Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Thos.  Milks.  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  PicuLHLL.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha.  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  CoLLisTER.  Ci'mmerclal   Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraitu,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  32.  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati^  O. 


C.  H.  Maynaed,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

MILEAGE. 

N^'W  TORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.43 

MAIN  LINE  AND    BRANCHES       90411 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 391.70 


TOTAL   MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 


MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 
TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  , 


2. 303. 80 


#  ATLANTIC  CITY 


pimK:" 


America's  Most  Popular  Seaside  Resort 


REACHED    BY 


Royal  Blue  Cratns 


OF  THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R 


In  Connection  with  trains  of  the 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Route 


J 


SEPTEMBER 

THE  IDEAL  MONTH  AT  THE  SEASHORE 
DELIGHTFUL   BATHING— COOL    NIGHTS 


Call  at  Ticket  Offices  and   Information  Bureaus 
for  information  concerning  hotels,  etc.,  or  write 


D.  B.  I^artin,  Manager  passenger  Craffie, 

Baltimore  St  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hotel  Dennis 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Directly  on  the  Ocean  Front 

Open   Every  Day  in  the  Year 


Modern  in  Every  Detail  fi  Purest  Artesian  Water  from 
Private  Well    %»   Rooms  Single  and    En   Suite  with  Bath 


Music  by  Selected  Orchestra   ^   Five 
O'clock  Tea  Served  in  Turkish  Room 


Joseph  t1.  Borton, 


Owner  and  Proprietor 


Deer  Park  Hotel 


DEER  PARK,  MARYLAND 
Allegheny  Mountains 


SWEPT  BY  MOUNTAIN  BREEZES.       3,000  FEET  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 
Reached  without  change  of  cars  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad   from  New  York,  Phila- 
—  delphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,   Pittsburg,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,  LouisviUe,  St.  Louis. 
Open  until  September  30.  _  „  ., 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager,  Deer  Park.  Maryland. 
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D.  a.  MARTIN. 

MANAOea   PASSENOEP  TRAFFIC 
BALyMQRE.MD. 


J.M.SCHfiYVER.  ^ 

CCN£lf«L  PJkSSFNOCR  AOFNT. BALTIMORE. MO. 

B.N.AUSTIN. 

OENEflAL  PASSCNOCA AQE:N'r.CMI.CAQO.ILL. 
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